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Librarian 


WORKING 
FOR LAMBETH 

A positive approach for 
people with disabilities 

As on Equal Opportunity Employer, 
Lambeth Council Is committed to 
Increasing employment opportunities 
for people with disabilities. As part of Its 
policy, the Council has decided that It 
should meet its legal obligation to 
employ n quota of 3% Registered 
Disabled People. 

Only people with disabilities maynpply 
for Jobs in this advertisement, and 
people appointed to them will be 
required to be Registered Disabled at 
the time of taking up the appointment. 

If you think you have a disability which 
would enable you to register, 
you should seek advice and 
further Information from the 
Disablement Resettlement 
Officer at your local 
Jobcentre. 
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WEBSTER UNIVERSITY IN LONDON 

the new European campus of Webster University, USA, offering 
university IovbI education in Britain, Is now inviting applications tor 
the position of part- time Librarian. 

The position is for an individual (o provide reader's services wilh 
duties to include training students to use library resources, 
compiling bibliographies, handling Inler-llbrary loans and co-ordl- 
neting wilh technical services personnel. (A thorough understanding 
of Library of Congress system Is essential.) The salary for this part- 
time position Is £4500 per annum. 

PART-TIME 

LIBRARIAN 

Applicants should write, sending a curriculum vitae and supporting 
Information to: 

Robert Chamberlin 
Director 

Webster University In London 
5 Grosvenor Gardens, London SW1W OBD 

Please state citizenship and, If not a UK citizen, employment status 
In the UK. 

(4096) 


Young People’s Services 
Librarian (RefA.2?) 

Salary: pa Inc.. 

We are looking for someone with experience of working In a 
public library service to be responsible for the provision of 
the full spectrum of library services to the young people of 
Lambeth, manyol whom are young black people or are from 
a range of minority cultures. 

The pereon appointed will have a knowledge of and Interest 
In the contemporary literature and culture of young peopto 
and an understanding and positive commitment to meeting 
the needs of a multiracial. Inner-city community through the 
provision of library servfcea. 

It is sasentlal that you have experience of working with 
young people fn an Inner-city environment and that you 
have the ability to communicate with the wide range of 
people who make upour community. 

The successful person will be able to work closely wilh other 
Librarians to develop training programmes and to 
implement policies specifically developed in response to 
local needs. 

An understanding of Ihe Council's Equal Opportunity 
Policy and anil-racist strategy, particularly as it is relevant to 
the provision of library services lo those people who have 
been traditionally disadvantaged Including black people, 
people from minority cultures, women, lesbians, gay men 
and peoptawllhdlsablfities, is of crucial Importance lothe 
holder of this post. 

For application forms please contact the Personnel 
■ Officer, Directorate of Amenity Services, London 
Borough of Lambeth, 1 64, Clapham Park Road, 8W4 
TDD. TeL 01-622-6656, Ext. 356. Closing dates October, 
'1M6. 
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LAMBETH 

SERVICES WELL WORTH DEFENDING 





EDITOR 

THE 

BURLINGTON 


ArtGalleri 


New Boo 


JOSS PH .NEEDHAM 'S “Tima 
the nnCreahtna R|v«i"; ln- 
fluehilal ais«r« on aclnnea. 
reunion and ' social (am, re*- 
published liy spokesman with 
a (lew preface by the author. 

S rlce- £90 * £6. SB. From 
pokoamnn BupU*. Bertrand 
RUtaell House. Gambia 

Sir eel, Nottingham, (0602 
7083 181. I 
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Oversea 


Public & University 


THE DEPARTMENT of Rhe- 
toric hi Berkeley sticks to 
mako an appointment in mod- 
ern rhetorical theory, parti- 
cularly inrludlnn contempor- 
ary continental theory and 
linrmoneutlfS. Tnnctilnu 

d>i 1 1 os will Include u rail unto 
and uneJerorndunta courses lit 
history ol modern rhetorical 
theory, problems In coutoui- 
porary continental rhetorical 
theory and research seminars 
in specif |r rsluted areas. 
PhD. truchinu experience, 
mid publications or substan- 
tial evidence of scholnrly 
achievement and potential 
are required. The appoint- 
ment will be at tliu level of 
Assistant Professor 

(S30.900-SS7.300) or, hi the 
case of applicants with excep- 
tional qualifications, Associ- 
ate Professor (533.200— 
S46.600) with loimro. Send 
resume, offprints and names 
or throe references by 
November 7. 1986, to: 

Arthur J Quinn. Chalrmun. 
Department of Rhutorlc. 
University of California. 
Berkeley. Co. 94720. The 
Unlverairy of California Is an 
Equal Opportunity Affirma- 
tive Action Employer. 


For Sale & Wanted 


FOR BALE. Oreat Soviet En- 
cyclopaedia, first edition 
1924—38. Incomplete let. 
Also other rare Sovletlcn. 
Phone 01 1 794 2873. 


Sales & Auctions 


BOOK SALS — 1 0 Wolborn 

Walk, WC1. good second- 
hand and genera) Stock. Tel. 
01-387 7340. 
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Hooks and lbarning Har- 
ry Maddox A Psychology of 
Adult Reading £5. Freshet. 
Press, 13 Park Tor race, Stirl- 
ing PK8 3JT. 
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With rationality and love 


Ste phen R. L. Clark 

RICHARD DAWKINS 
The Blind Watchmaker 

332pp. Longman. £12.95. 

0582446945 

In the early 1970s, Jacques Monod’s Chance 
and Necessity became a best-seller. Monod 
asserted that current evolutionary theory, and 
more broadly, standard scientific methodo- 
logy, made it impossible not to realize that man 
was alone in an indifferent universe, that we 
valued whatever we did only because we arbit- 
rarily chose todo so, and that only “the ethic of 
knowledge” (that we should see things without 
any emotional affect) was suitable for “modern 
man” as he headed into the socialist future. 
“Only the ethic of knowledge" , for reasons 
that remain entirely obscure, 

could lead to socialism. It prescribes institutions de- 
dicated to the defence, the extension, the enrich- 
ment of the transcendent kingdom of ideas, of know- 
ledge and of creation - a kingdom which is within 
man, where progressively freed from material con- 
uralnls and from the misleading servitudes of anim- 
ism, man could at last live authentically. 

U is hard to understand how anyone could ever 
have taken this very seriously - a demonstra- 
tion of the enormous social prestige of “scien- 
tists", especially. Nobel prize-winners, even 
when they speak entirely outside their disci- 
pline and competence. 

The one fragile merit of Monod’s book was 
that it directed his readers’ attention (o the 
central question of a properly critical philoso- 
phy: how shall we live , what standards shall we 
acknowledge, what can we reasonably claim to 
know, if the world, including ourselves, is what 
we think we have good reason to suppose? 
What difference does it or should it make to us 
that the human species has evolved through the 
natural selection of accumulated variations 
from Ihe same stock as all other creatures in the 
world? What difference does it or should it 
make that the variations which are subject to 
natural selection are not produced with a view 
to any goals that existing organisms may have? 
Human beings transported to Mars would not 
suddenly begin to conceive children magically 
adapted to Martian conditions, even if some 
lucky variations were selected that would have 
had no advantage in non-Martian conditions. 
Nature makes no leaps, ns Darwin insisted: a 
new species, what eventually turns out to be a 
new species, is formed by the millennial accu- 


mulation of minor variations that offered their 
possessors some reproductive advantage over 
their contemporary conspecifics. It is not writ- 
ten into the laws of nature or genetics that 
there should ever be a humanly intelligent spe- 
cies: we are what happens lo have turned up, 
not what the universe was aiming at from the 
beginning. Nor are we of a radically different 
kind from the other animals that throng the 
world, members of a separate kingdom : chim- 
panzees are not more like jellyfish than they 
are like people, and indeed they are so like us, 
biochemically and behaviourally, that the 
spectacle of “decent, liberal scientists pas- 
sionately defending their right (to cut up living 
chimpanzees) if they chose without interfer- 
ence from the law” is. as Richard Dawkins 
says, a piece of breathtaking speciesism. 

Dawkins has already established himself 
as a biological guru much superior to Jacques 
Monod with the publication of The Selfish 
Gene (1976), and The Extended Phenotype 
( 1982). Like Monod, and like (he entomologist 
E. O. Wilson, he has been concerned to con- 
vince the literate public that they must now 
take evolutionary theory seriously as the con- 
text within which to think about ourselves and 
the world. Some ideas that arc now associated 
with Dawkins arc hardly original (such as the 
concept of “memes” as the units of cultural 
evolution, which appeared under other names 
in Monod, and indeed in the late nineteenth- 
century philosopher C. S. Peirce). He is less 
concerned than Monod with the biochemical 
processes involved in DNA replication and 
more with more general truths about the repli- 
cators which are required for any form of 
evolution to get going: evolution in clny crys- 
tals, perhaps, or in computer programs. Unlike 
Monod he allows many personal touches in his 
work; we learn about his elevcn-munth-old 
daughter, his difficulties with crashing compu- 
ters and misfiled papers, a former teacher 
whose occasional bad temper illustrates the 
phenomenon of positive feedback, his early 
attitude to army ants and Bernard Shaw. 

But he differs from Monod chiefly in his 
unpretentiousness, the superior quality of his 
argument and in his ethics. Where- Monod 
required us to see the world "objectively", 
stripped of all emotional affect, and imagined 
that we could then arbitrarily choose our 
values (as if we were all criminal psychopaths), 
Dawkins emphasizes that a rationally 
grounded belief in evolution in no way detracts 
from the astonishment and love that one may 
and even must feel towards the results of that 


evolution. Speaking of the “Tasmanian wolf 
or thylacine, he says that “to any dug- Inver the 
contemplation of this alternative approach to 
the dog design . . . this part familiar yet part 
utterly alien other-worldly dog is a moving ex- 
perience”. I do not think lie would endorse the 
notion of "love" lo be found in E. O. Wilson 
(with whom his nnme is often enuugh con- 
founded): if the Wilson of Biophilia “loves 
life”, it is in the same spirit that nn inquisitive 
but ill-educated child “loves flics' 1 when pulling 
the wings off them. 

Dawkins lias also learnt from the misunder- 
standings to which his talk of “selfish genes" in 
earlier writings has laid him open. Genes 
obviously want nothing, and no intelligent 
agent would make it her life's work to make 
copies of herself in any case. “Altruism" and 
“selfishness”, which have technical definitions 
in cthologicul and evolutionary thought, are 
not the same concepts as those of ordinary 
moral thought, and no sound evolutionary 
theory rules out the existence of ordinarily 
altruistic motives. On the contrary, evolution- 
ary theory helps us to sec how certain sorts of 
altruistic motivation will be very common. An 
“altruistic” act, as defined in evolutionary 
theory, is one that reduces the chances of those 
genes which play a part in producing that be- 
haviour appearing in the next generation; 
while un ordinarily altruistic act is simply one 
motivated by the prospect of some good being 
done to someone or something other than the 
agent. This lends no support at all to the hard- 
line political individualists who disparage all 
community feeling, and who have thought of 
Dawkins as an ally in their fight. Having real- 
ized what misunderstandings arc possible, and 
the dangers of a half-thought-out rhetoric, 
Dawkins is in a position to rebuke those would- 
be critics of standard evolutionary theory , such 
as Stephen Joy Gould, who mnke it easy for 
anti-evolutionists to hail them as nllies by slip- 
ping into an easy rhetoric of “saltations'’, sud- 
den emergences of whole new species. 

The Blind Watchmaker is itself directed prin- 
cipally at those who want Darwinism not to be 
true, or wish “creation science” to be given 
equal billing jn American schools. Till 1859, 
Dawkins declares, he would himself have 
thought atheism improbable, since the enor- 
mous complexity of living organisms and 
their organs could not reasonably have been 
ascribed tp chance. What Darwin showed was 
that the slow accumulation of minor variations 
would be enough to produce even the most 
startling and magnificent of biological en- 


gineering works. Dawkins goes further: any 
other explanation of complexity itself lakes the 
existence of complexity for granted: "a deity 
capable of engineering all the organized com- 
plexity in the world either instantaneously or 
by guiding evolution must already have been 
vastly complex in the first place*'. Whnl is lack- 
ing here, as 1 shall argue in 11 moment, is any 
argument for the claim that the god of hard 
metaphysical theism cither is or ought 10 be 
conceived as something inordinately complex. 
Dawkins also lacks any clear grasp of what it 
was that Hume refuted long before Darwin: he 
has apparently relied upon a chance -met 
atheistical philosopher to assure him that 
Hume simply saw no need to explain living 
complexity, and had no genuine alternatives to 
offer to the “intelligent designer theory”. 

Dawkins's first, and most charming inven- 
tion. is Biomorph Land: computer-generated 
figures, defined by nine quasi-genes that can 
vary randomly between generations, can be 
artificially selected to produce an extraordin- 
ary array of unexpected forms. The first figure 
(reproduced on p 1048 overleaf) is n simple 
branching tree, hut by allowing the length of 
branches, the angle of branching, the number 
of branchings and so on to vary, evolution 
starts, and things that look like anything from a 
spider to “a passable caricature of the Wyke- 
hani Professor of Logic” can be produced. All 
possible hioniorphs sit in mathematical space, 
and the number of moves (unitary alterations 
in single quasi-genes) that can take one from 
one biomorpli to another arc easily calculated. 

So the accumulation of small variations can 
produce an enormous variety of types, though 
not every possible creature can Ih' achieved 
from any particular starting-point within 11 . 
reasonable time or n particular environment. 
Natural selection differs from intelligent plan- 
ning in that it cannot accept temporary diminu- 
tions of fitness in order to achieve a higher 
fitness later on. Every variation has to be at 
least ns good as the standard from which it 
varies. Natural selection must also work with 
its given material, so thut some biological en- 
gineering, though marvellously compact and 
ingenious, is certainly not what any sane hu- 
man engineer would devise; if it works better 
than the actual alternatives did, it makes no 
difference that a radical rethink would have 
improved the design, say of Ihe chordate eye. 

Dawkins does not make it entirely clear that 
his biomorphs in mathematical space are strict- 
ly analogous only to genotypes: there is no 
difference in them between genotype, the in- 
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The Collected Letters of 
Joseph Conrad 

Volume 2: 1898-1902 

Edited by FREDERICK R. KARL 

and LAURENCE DAVIES 

The letters in Volume Two of this projected eight-volume 
adlhon cover the period 1898-1902, a time of considerable 
.achievement and anxiety for Conrad. The letters are often 
m ”ny,always thoughtful and full of verbal energy even 
when Conrad isin tne toils of severe depression. 

•The scholarly wealth and care of this edition, the clarity of ■ 
■ay-out and secondary material, are beyond praise: This 
represents the archival energy of American scholarship at 
Us finest.' ■ George Steiner, The Sunday Times 

510 pp. 0 521 25748 4 £27.50 net 


Giacomo Puccini: La boh&me . 

Edited by ARTHUR GROOS and ROGERPARKER 

This volume on Puccini's most popular opera contains a 
full synopsis, a discography ana many illustrations in 
addition to a brief study of Puccini's working methods. 
This guide also presents a unique collection of critical, 
analytical and documentary essays. 

275 pp. 0 521 26489 8 Hard covers £22.50 net 
0 521 31913 7 Paperback £7.95 net 
Cambridge Opera Handbooks 

Galen on Bloodletting 

PETER $RA IN 

This book provides a translation of three works on the 


The Multiple Self 

Edited by JON ELSTER 

The essays in this volume consider the question of 
whether the self is a unity or whether it should be 
conceived as divided - as a 'multiple self'. Thus, the essays 
deal with a central issue which bears directly on the 
account of rationality and the explanation of decision 
making and behaviour. 278 pp. 0521 26033 7 £25.00 nei 
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hen ted formula, ami phenotype, whal (s pro- 
duced in the actual environment. He therefore 
need not worry about the epigenetic pathways 
between genetic and phenotypic "space" (a 
metaphor also deployed by C- H. Wudding- 
lon). Convergent evolution is also not a phe- 
nomenon here: t wo e xactl y s ini i lar figures have 
exactly the same "genetic" formula, whereas 
there arc plenty of phenotypical I y similar spe- 
cies with quite different genetic formulae and 
ancestry. This leads him to suggest that if only 
we could handle the enormously more complex 
calculations for real-life biological organisms 
(which is, as Monad said, exceedingly improb- 
able), we could find out where “the tlndo” is 
sitting on the genetic tree, and recreate it. But 
there are plenty of “fools' dodos'* on that tree, 
and it is arguable (after David Hull) that even 
something “just like a dodo" would not in fact 
be a member of the dodo-species because it 
was not historically linked to the historical indi- 
vidual which is that (extinct) species. Mem- 
bership of a species, at least on the "pliylcli- 
eisf account which Dawkins generally prefers, 
is not membership of u class of phenomenally 
or genetically similar individuals. Some of 
these qualms about Uionmrpli Lund may be 
overcome if his appeal for an experienced 
programmer to devise ways of providing a 
shifting environment, programmed prcy- 
prciinlur relationships and so on, is answered 
(something like this is discussed in A. K. 
Dcwdney’s fantasy, The Plwihvrse). I gladly 
endorse his plea: it would at least make for a 
much more interesting computer game than 
those currently on offer. 

Dawkins discusses convergence- at length, 
spelling out the ways in which similar (even 
identical) "trades" or ways of making a living 
huve been taken up in many different genetic 
liticugcs under similar pressures. Dogs and thy- 
lucincs, horses mid South American litopterns, 
ants and termites have devised astoundingiy 


similar strategies for dealing with their worlds: 
so similar indeed that one may begin to specu- 
late, as Dawkins docs not, thnt something 
more than selection among purely random (ie, 
not end-directed) variations is after all in- 
volved in evolution. Why arc there so few real- 
ly ulien creatures, utterly unlike anything else, 
unless because there are real forms in a sort of 
mathematical space to which biological 
lineages are constantly approximating? Daw- 
kins would doubtless dismiss the thought as 
“mystical": he is. however critical and intelli- 
gent. the child of his time and discipline in 
imagining that "woolly idealism" is beyond the 
reach of clarification or experiment, that the 
medieval church was “small minded" (though 
medieval theologians knew perfectly well that 
the earth was a mathematical point in compari- 
son with the immensity of the heavens, let 
alone the infinitude of God), and thnt it is a 
"shifty evnsion” to doubt that questions about 
God's existence are on the same level us wor- 
ries about the existence of extraterrestrials. 

It is here that this sensitive, charming, in- 
telligent work entirely fails even to grasp the 
issue it purports to discuss. Dawkins has not set 
himself merely to give a convincing account of 
current evolutionary theory, to make it clear 
that the criticisms being voiced by reputable 
scientists arc mis understood or consciously 
misrepresented by people with an interest in 
"proving" Darwinism false (which he does). 
He wants to show that "the argument from 
design” is not merely inconclusive (since we 
now hnve another explanation than Divine 
Creation for the existence of living complex- 
ity), but actually not a general explanation at 
all, since it assumes what it sets out to explain, 
namely the existence of a form of living com- 
plexity called “God”. He is ns adamnnt as 
Monod thnt only things like human beings have 
pluns. and that there is no universal provi- 
dence. But if this counter-argument is to be 
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complete, Dawkins cannot simply ignore 
theological and philosophical discussion of 
wliot it would mean to speak of God's design, 
or God's existence, and what forms of “the” 
argument from design are currently at issue. It 
really will not do to take Bishop Montefiofe's 
book, The Probability of Theism, as a repre- 
sentative text, any more than the Bishop 
should have relied on Arthur Koestler, Fred 
Hoyle or Gordon Rattray Taylor for his up-to- 
the-minute biological information. Dawkins 
readily admits that he is no physicist or chern- 
. ist, and feels no shame at consulting specialists 
in those disciplines: it does not occur to him 
that history, theology, philosophy are also dis- 
ciplines as scholarly and truth-oriented as his 
own, and that he is, just possibly, not entirely 
expert in them all. 

But isn’t it “obvious” that those who believe 
in God the Creator, and see His handiwork in 
the heavens, are expressing their belief in the 
existence of a being of extraordinary skill and 
strength who has engineered the- variety and 
subtle cruelty of the terrestrial biosphere, and 
who now exists alongside that world? Super- 
Yeti, or Mega-Big Incorporated, Galactic En- 
gineers? Well, hardly: after all, Dawkins him- 
self declares that '‘the set. of all possible animals 
that might have evolved are perched on a 
gigantic tree (in hyperspace) "i Does he there 
commit himself to a realistic belief in mystical 
animals on a hyperspatial tree? Would he even 
be pleased to agree that those possible animals 
(ones “with eyes in the soles of their feet", or 
“men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders", or Kryptonian supermen) had a 
metaphysical existence in Plato’s heaven, so 
that he was lending support to the gestures 
toward a Platon izing formalism that I made in a 
preceding paragraph? Surely not: but in that 
case one cannot simply infer from the gramma- 
tical form of what religious people say about 
God that they are thereby committed to a be- 
lief in Mega-Big Incorporated, or even to a 
hard metaphysical realism, or dismiss ques- 
tioners as engaged in ^shifty evasions". We 
need to do some hard philosophical work; and 


fs incompatible with the whole notion of 
metaphysical Deity. “God” names the One: 
not a statistically improbable Super- Yeti, but 
that uncategorizable perfection whose exist- 
ence is either absolutely necessary or totally 
impossible. He does not have heterogeneous 
parts, since He has no parts at all. 

It is of course true that there are difficulties 
in speaking of God. but those who attempt to 
rebut theism should make rather more effort to 
understand it. Dawkins is well aware that a 
great many people reject Darwinism because 
they have a caricatured and unreasonable pic- 
ture of what Darwinists believe. He is well 
aware of the pressure exerted by those in the 
media who want to stage a good fight (between 
traditional neo-Darwinians and “punctuated 
equilibrists”, say). But there are similar press- 
ures on religion: atheists and unthinking 
media-managers are unconsciously conspiring 
with naive “fundamentalists” to paint a ridicu- 
lous picture of theism that all great doctors of 
the Church would have spumed as idolatry. 
There are, to copy one of Dawkin’s memes, 
with suitable variations, three classes of people 
who want not to believe in theism: (i) those 
with a religious reason (for there are many 
other religious forms than theistic ones, includ- 
ing the idolatrous worship of scientific intel- 
lect); (ii) those who feel a political distaste for 
the institutions with which piety has been 
associated; and (iii) those who want to go on 
paging rows and sensational incidents. Actual- 
ly all of us have a very good reason to want 
theism not to be true: if it Is, we all stand under 
impartial and incorruptible judgment, and 
those who “debauch language and betray the 
truth" (his phrase) have more to fear than 
Dawkins’s disapproval, . 

Again; when the Bible speaks of God s 
creating the heavens and the earth (not six 
thousand years ago, but “in the beginning J 
the word used, bara\ is used only of divine 
activity, as elsewhere in His establishment o 
the People of God. God’s “mating" Is radically 
unlike an engineer’s, who must rely upon given 
material and act within an ordered universe 


. Incidentally, some hard historical work bp the one point of time. His “making" is His stanog ; 
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theologians speaking theologically. 

The role and meaning of the Creator God 
and of the argument from design are not ob- 
vious matters, and any serious attempt to dis- 
pense with them must grapple with hard philo- 
sophical, theological and interpretative issues 
which Dawkins gives no sign of recognizing. 

He might as well be talking about von 
Daniken, and concluding - reasonably enough 
- that we have no need to postulate extra- 
terrestrial visitors to explain things that are just 
what we would expect from merely terrestrial 
agencies, especially as the extraterrestrials 
themselves would then stand in need of ex- 
planation. He himself seems to recognize the 
silliness of booksellers who combine “Religion 
and UFOs" on their shelves, but that is what 
his own conception of Religion, as the rational- 
ly unwarranted belief in an extra and especially 
peculiar existent, amounts to. 

So what about the arguments from design ■ 
that are currently in play among philosophical- 
ly minded theologians, remembering always 
that they do not stand at the centre of the life of 
piety? What is it that some version of hard 
metaphysical theism might serve to explain, 
that remains odd or peculiar or inexplicable on 
other views? We may as well begin, as Dawkins 
does, from the statistically improbable comp- 
lexities of living organisms. Even this is not 
deeply affected by neo-Darwinism. However 
likely the emergence of living complexity from 
unliving simples is on a merely materialist 
account, It will be a lot more likely in a universe 
guided and governed by the sempiternal pur- 
pose to create little images of the Eternal God. 

As long as the postulate of such a God is not 
itself intrinsically improbable (which it could 
be only if the concept was incoherent) we must 
admit that theism is always more likely, on the 
evidence, than mere materialism. If material- 
ism were the only truth something more im- 
probable would have happened (namely the 
emergence of living complexity) than would 
have happened if theism were true: a simple 
thesis of confirmation theory - “if an event E is 
more likely under theory T than under theory 
M. then E’s actually happening tends to con- 
firm T rather than M". I would add that the 
stronger is Dawkins's case for the thesis that 
evolution could only happen in the way de- 
scribed by neo-Darwinian theory (so that 
Lamarckianism, mutatiqnism and the rest are 
not merely false but impossible), the less does 
the fact of evolution compete with God’s provi- 
dence. What God has “created” is a universe 
within which evolution does occur, and the 
only sort in which it could. The existence of 
sacb a universe is less likely on a merely mater- 
ialist or formal basis than a theistic: therefore 
its existence lends theism some support. This 
amount, which is essentially Richard Swln- 
herne’s, may be defeasible, but not by any- 
Wag that Dawkins has proposed. 

Hurtie’s attack on all such arguments, of 
“orce. is, within his own terms, quite conclu- 
sive: empiricists, who draw their knowledge of 
what is oris not to be expected solely from their 
and *helr friends’ experience; cannot very 
. say that the unplanned appearance of liv- . 
•ng complex! ty is not absolutely to be expected 
-we see it happening all the time (and cannot 
^yjnat ii would be more likely to happen in & 
^-controlled universe than a non-God con- 
oiled universe: we do not hhve experience of 
Jj%;apd Indeed could not possibly do so), 
lumean empiricism cannot accommodate the- 
|sm, though neither' can it accommodate ordln- 
!y science and scholarship. Two or three cen-, 
urtes of trial have demonstrated that science 
naot continue in either a Cartesian or a Hu 1 
"wan spiiitc we need certain brute convictions 
^hat ls or is not to be. assumed, which 
2 Qt « deduced either from reports of im- 
- ! Cx P®Hehpes or from logical truism, 
beH#fuI! 0 L ® 0ffier convictions We need to 

in b ^ toe ubiverSe is rationally ordered 
H 1 ®? we can in principle and with 
^ty^me to understand. ' . 

^.«as Whitehead pointed out, was 
\va i^^'y grounded lri theism, and is certain-, 
i^.^paaer for a (heist. What reason could a 
, BaVe to suppose' that the little 

1 uht i»v Brain (jailed thought (as Huntf 
. of the oiling principles of 
• ^ : pragmatic skill, at 


with an assured route to real knowledge. It 
looks very much as if evolutionary materialists 
have to adopt a thoroughly pragmatic concep- 
tion of what it is to be “true", but once they do 
that they both lose their right, as William 
James remarked, to complain about other 
pragmatically successful systems such as reli- 
gion, and fail to offer a realistic account of our 
past. Evolutionary materialism, as a realistic 
truth, leads to pragmatism, and that to the 
rejection of such materialism as a realistic 
truth. 

Again: what about consciousness itself? Is it 
possible to reduce conscious experience to the 
motions of a merely material system? Dawkins 
refers to Thomas Nagel's article on “What it is 
like to be a bat” (reprinted in Mortal Ques- 
tions), but seems to have missed the point. He 
responds by suggesting that the bat's experi- 
ence may well be very much like ours, even 
though its physical basis is sonar rather than 
light, that it is not really that difficult to find 
aspects of our own experience which corres- 
pond with the bat's. But of electric fish, who 
sense disturbances in their electro- magnetic 
field, he concedes that “we cannot as subjec- 
tive human beings empathize with [them] but 
we can as physicists understand them”. But 
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complaint is that Dawkins docs not even recog- 
nize their existence. 

Dawkins's book is a response to the efforts 
of “creation scientists” to get equal time in 
American schools. Most of them, no doubt, 
would be as displeased by my account of the- 
ism, ns by Dawkins. But Dawkins has failed 
even to get to grips with them. As Philip Gossc 
pointed out a century ago, in Omphalos, if God 
were to create a full-grown oak-tree He could 
not help but create something that would, 
when it was cut down, display a distinctive 
pattern of rings from which information about 
its wholly non-existent past could be derived. If 
He creates the cliffs of Dover, He cannot hut 
be creating something that will, when it is in- 
spected, reveal the pattern of unnumbered ani- 
malcules that never really lived. Any created 
universe, except one created as a primeval 
atom, will carry with it “evidence” of n non- 
existent past. Fossil records, fascinating pat- 
terns of biochemical and behavioural resembl- 
ance, even contemporary experience of artifi- 
cial selection of new varieties, are only what 
must be expected in a world crentcd ns nn 
ordered whole hy the act of the Living God. 
None of these things, accordingly, is evidence 
against Genesis. Gossc's point was mockingly 
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that is a considerable admission: there is some- 
thing it is like to be a bat or an electric fish, but 
not something that we can deduce or discover 
simply from a study of their neurology. There 
is no discoverable theory to explain just why 
certain wave-lengths (and if Dawkins’s guess is 
right certain sonar echoes) “produce" in us (or 
bats or dolphins) the experience of “seeing 
scarlet". Indeed there seems no link at all be- 
tween any overt, selectable feature and the 
existence of subjective consciousness. Daw- 
kins himself sometimes slips into speaking of. 
for example, bats as machines much like un- 
conscious guided missiles (which has been the 
dominant paradigm amongst animal be- 
haviourists): if there could be successfully com- 
puterized robobats which we would not be 
tempted to believe were actually conscious, 
why Should bats be, or we ourselves? Be- 
haviourists have sometimes taken the bold step 
of insisting that “being conscious" Is simply 
being, in an overt behavioural sense, awake (so 
that robobats would be). More recent physical- 
ists have tried to maintain, What Dawkins men- 
tions in passing, that “really our percept is art 
elaborate computer model in the brain". 

It is no mere appeal to the Principle of Per- 
sonal Incredulity (which Dawkins deservedly 
mocks) to say that I find this claim not simply 
incredible, but incomprehensible. There is a 
serious doubt that natural selection could 
select genuinely conscious beings: that we are 
in fact conscious (and so no doubt are the bats) 
is better explained by agreeing that Conscious- 
ness is at the foundation of things. Perhaps, as 
Peirce said (who was by no means anti-scien- 
tific, anti-Darwinian, or incoherently mystic- 
al), "physical events are but degraded or unde- 
veloped forms of psychical events”. Perhaps 
the One Originnl Consciousness has chosen to 
experience Its world from a multiplicity of 
apparently separated points of view. These 
theories at least render the, existence of our 
consciousness more comprehensible, more ex- 
pectable than does any materialist theory 

■ (even If they do not ^explain” consciousness in 
general - that will require further theologiz- 
ing): so, once again, they are to be preferred 
(and dispute? between . then! settled by some 
more hard work). Attempts can' be and have 
been piade to answer both these arguments - 
from the success of rational technique and 
from consciousness - for the inadequacy of a' 
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misrepresented as requiring us to believe in a 
God that put fossils there to test our faith, but 
was no such thing. If we do none the less be- 
lieve in an evolutionary past it cannot be by 
simple deduction from contemporary evi- 
dence, but by metaphysical and religious deci- 
sion. If others choose to make other decisions, 
or to read the record only with a view to un- 
covering nested hierarchies and Platonic 
forms, is it obvious that they should be ex- 
cluded from the schools? 

Suppose indeed that such “creation scien- 
tists” are entirely wrong, that neo-Darwinian 
theorists are in all essentials accurate. Does it 
follow that neo-Darwinian theory alone should 
be taught in schools? There are plenty of true 
theories that should not be taught in schools at 
all (the theory and practice of making petrol 
• bomb? for example). There are other, things 
than truth that may need to be taught. Those 
who oppose “fundamentalist" attempts to “ba- 
lance” the education of children miss the point 
entirely when they concentrate on “scientific” 
issues. It is a philosophical Issue, and a political 
one. Some people distrust all experts, who 
seem likely to subvert traditional certainties 
and morals; some distrust Darwinians especial- 
ly for the political theses they have (only in the 
past?) maintained; some wish only for the max- 
imum diversity and liberty of opinion. To 
answer them would be an interesting and im- 
posing task: Dawkins does not. 

What Dawkins does successfully Is very 
good: The Blind Watchmaker is as clear, as 
enthralling, as convincing an account of neo- 
Darwinian theory os I have read. His attack on 
Lariiiarckianism, in particular, should be re- 
quired reading In all philosophy of science 
courses, and his elaboration of Cairns-Smith’s 
theories concerning the pre-biological evolu- 
tion of clay is a delight. His opposition to 
dogmatic vivjsectionisls and his appreciation of 
the marvellous diversity and ingenuity of the < 
world are very welcome. Where Monod in- 
sisted that “the truth" Is only to be known by 
stripping the world of all emotional affect (so 
■ that one's child is "really” only a piece of 
biochemical machinery?),: Dawkins does not' 
pernilt his own metaphors to subvert his love 
and ' admiration for the cteature? he studies 
(though 1 think he admired computers a little 
: too much). He is one Step nearer the response 
bf Bo!iqtriJjg¥Dtpiety<thfti Ae truth i? kqqvyn 
' • Ihrbugh love, awe, worship. 
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their relations with men during the 
Renaissance. 

£42,50 Cloth 488pp 0-226-24313-3 
. . £1 3.50 Paper 0-226-243 1 4-1 • 
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After a death 


Michael Edwards 

JACQUES ROUBAUD 
Quclquc chose noir: Po£mcs 
152pp. Paris: Gallimurci. 79 fr. 

207070094 X 

This is a harrowing book, about Che death of 
Jacques Roubaud's wife. It says what it means, 
with a directness unusual in contemporary 
French poetry. ft expresses the emotions of a 
real-life “1” in a way which Rou baud's earlier 
poetry has not led one to expect. Even the 
blanks in the phrasing, which before served 
metric or rhythmic functions, suggest difficul- 
ties in breathing, perhaps sobs. 

Roubaud manages to write the book partly 
by refusing poetry, and observing its inadequa- 
cy. The starkness of a personal experience ren- 
ders unacceptable the lyrical, elegiac tone, and 
the dignified things thut one might say in such 
circumstances; it also makes poetry itself, the 
"registre rytlimiquc de In parole", seem a 
grotesque lie. The very refusal is restrained: 
there is no blatant mockery or angry satire, 
merely a desire to write verse ns poor and 
unpleasant ns the coffee Roubnud chooses to 
drink. Tire poems are assembled from 
“phrases" rather than lines, from the “debris" 
of poems, act uni or potential, which he might 
have written had he not insisted on writing 
these. 

"Jc suis devant les mots avec mlcontenle- 
mem ,, > Roubaud says, not near the beginning 
but at the end of the book, and this is a strange 
but maybe necessary position for a poet to be 
forced into. Writing here is a physical and un- 
willing business, in which he learns a kind of 
vanity in language, as in the world. The death 
or the lover, as of the friend - that event so 
cruelly conventional in poetry - gives access to 
the mortality and “emptiness" of a world, so 
that the title Qitelqtte chose noir names the 
world ns well as the book. In writing about 
death, he also comes to accept that death is 

The fatal real 

Mark Hutchinson 

CHR ISTIA N G ABRIELLE G ITEZ RICORD 

La Mart a scs images 

44pp, Losne: Thierry Bouchard. 50 fr. 

Although to date he has managed to hamper 
much of his best wort by a peculiarly disin- 
genuous kind of verbalism the urgency with 
which he has been working away over the 
yean, and the sheer beauty of certain passages 
turned up along the way, have singled Guez 
Ricord out as the most obviously gifted of the 
younger French poets. 

As with most of his books. La Mori O Ses 
• '■ images is m ade up of blocks of highly cadenced 
prose and the occasional short poem, each sec- 
tion turning more or less explicitly around his 
' favoured themes: love and death, a rather 
Rilkean preoccupation with "i nscapes" and the . 
‘f obverse aspect of things,' and, alongside this, a 
deddedly un^lkean foAdness for certain key 


already involved in writing. To repeal his 
wife's name when she was alive was erotic 
and meaningful, “Parole autour d’un corps 
vivunt", whereas her name in n book is a de- 
signation as rigid as a corpse. In confronting 
death lie realizes that the world, being mortal, 
is not obedient to his linguistic constructions, 
that the simple existence of denth undermines 
the writer's claim lo impose an order and to 
control reality by his “raisons dc longue". 

The book begins: “Je me trouvai devant ce 
silence inarticuld un peu comme le bois”, 
which is a precise statement of where all 
writing begins. It also includes the fact that, as 
the woman concentrates tile world (“J'ai tti le 
mondc”, Roubaud has her say later), so the 
silence of her dead body concentrates the inar- 
ticulate silence of the world. Yet, if one can 
speak in such terms in the face of grief, it is also 
the death of the loved woman that makes poet- 
ry possible. The first effect of her loss was to 
reduce Roubaud himself to silence for almost 
two-and-Q-lialf years, but it did eventually lead 
to this book, and Roubaud recalls elsewhere 
thnt his very first poems were written after 
nnother death. 

His wife's denth enables him (such an ex- 
pression is shocking, but it belongs to the sad 
paradox of elegy) even to renew certain aspects 
of poetry, and to move close to its source. He 
makes clear the ontology of eroticism, for ex- 
ample, in which a woman is the focus of a male 
poet's desire for the world, and through his 
desire for a dead woman he also transforms 
eroticism, especially in the extraordinary poem 
"Pornographie”. More profoundly, poetry is 
by nature vocative, and most of these poems 
are addressed to his wife, so that the vocative 
too encounters death. He calls, however, not 
to no one, to a mere absence, but to someone 
who has disappeared, to a “rien-toi . . . ce 
bip 6 le impossible". Ideas of positive and nega- 
tive heel over, and he finds himself writing a 
poetry neither about something nor about no- 
thing, but about tin oxymoronic movement be- 
tween the two. The thinking is often that of a 


Christian figures and events, in particular the ' 
Annunciation, the Virgin Mary and that most 
humane of the Evangelists, St John. 

In this book, however, he has gained q great- 
er freedom of control over his difficult mate- 
rial. Having briefly invoked I’Ahge , I’amour 
and la mart , Guez Ricord leads off into an 
evening spent in Ravenna where an apparently 
fortuitous crossing-of-paths with "Deux 
amoureux [qui] venaient de s'adosser aux 
pierres grises d’un sarcophage” becomes the 
occasion for a series of carefully sustained di- 
vagations on love and death. 

This gives way to the book's central episode, 
an esoteric journey through Rome that will 
culminate in the death, of the narrator's com- 
panion, the mysteriously gifted Jean, and his 
eventual resurrection a few pages further on ' 
for a meeting among the cathedral precincts at 
Trfguler. Here, after performing an elaborate 
series of rites involving a mirror and a repro- 
duction of the Richard Dadd painting, "Come 
unto these Yellow Sands” .the two companions 


David Gascoynq 

GEORGES S^HEHADly 
LeNapeiird’iinseul amour 
' 52pp. Paris: Gnllimard. 65fr; 

2070702871 : 

■ The Lebanese poet Georges Schehadd, born in 
; Alexandria jn 1910, has never Ieam< Arabic 
and must ligvc been bom a francophile. .'His 
first collection, Podsies I, published by Guy 
L£w-Mano In 1938, brought him the Immedi- 
ate recognition of Paul Cltiard, Over (wo de- 
cades previously, Eluard’s own first collection, 
Le Devoir el fin quietude, had been marked by 
a simplicity and spontaneity of diction that are 
equally characteristic of everything Schehadd 
has written. But if there is any observable con- 
nection, it is one of affinity rather than influ- 
ence^ jSeJjehafWa’s vqictr fa f so individual that 


can make it unforgettable. The passage of half 
a century has scarcely modified the singular 
timbre thru distinguished his earliest utterance; 

b'abarcj derrjiic les roses il n’y n pas de singes 
II y a un onfnni qui a les yeux tour me aids 

•In Le Nageur d'un seut amour, the first sec- 
tion of .which consists of twenty items entitled 
simply “Podsics V", dating from i978, are to be 
foitrtti further evoentions of an atemporal 
jworld that the poet has made his own, In which 
gardens, birds and beasts, feminine presences; 
water and wind and the alternating scubas' dre 
enveloped in on insidious melancholy or felks 
ity. The shabby paraphernalia of modern 
urban life are- entirely absenlfram this world, 
yet an imputation of escapism would be 
irrelevant lo Schehade's caiebratidfi of it. Nos- 
talgia for. Eden ; or childhood ‘rind innocence 
would .likewise be too.expJicit W formulation 
orthe ihefnatic groutfd*bffas 'of im s roof sijub- 
» -. _• .Ik < { M Mri m *‘i i a lift w'S 1 r? • 


professor of mathematics, but when Roubaud 
writes: "Te nommer e'est faire briller la pre- 
sence d'un etre antdrieur a la disparition”, one 
senses the emotion which impels the thought, 
and also how dose Roubaud is to a tradition 
which he seems to reject white acknowledging 
its power, a tradition where this “naming you" 
is what is left of the Adamic naming after 
Adam's fall, while the anterior presence which 
can be made to “shine" in poetry is a sign of 
Eden. 

His “mdeontentement former, moreover, 
does not result in formlessness. On the con- 
trary, the book is shapely, and consists of nine 
sections, each of nine poems, each of nine 
parts. A discreet but insistent aesthetic con- 
cern has been allowed to surface, and among 
the associations of the number nine are, after 
all, the Muses, whose mother, the origin of 
poetry and most appropriately of the elegiac, is 
Memory. One of Roubaud's always surprising 
accomplishments is to find, for each of his 
volumes, a totally original outward form, as in 
E, a sonnet sequence reviewed in terms of set 
theory and the game of “Go", or Trenle et un 
au cube, whose development is governed by the 
thirty-one syllables of the Japanese tanka. 
Quelque chose noir , which could have been 
called Neuf au cube, offers yet another new 
prosody, so as to articulate extreme pain with a 
maximum of elegance and a minimum of fuss. 

It is an elegy for our time, in that it rejects 
the heaven which opens for Beatrice and the 
ghosts which survive in the atheism of Hardy, 
and in that it explores overtly the relation be- 
tween poetry and death. Roubaud asks in 
effect how one can write about a dead lover, 
how one can “say" her - how one can get from 
the silence or groanings, which alone seem 
proper, to a work of poetry. By pursuing his 
hostility to poetry he discovers a language 
which is usable, and by continuously facing 
death he descends progressively further into 
the meaning of poetry. He has written a thor- 
oughly modern “poftme d'amour". 


participate in a kind of transformation of space 
that will bring their adventures together to a 
close, for the chapel has re-formed around 
them. 

Le lendemain on constata que la chapelle avait did 
murfie, on appela en vain. Plusieura jours plus tard la 
chapelle avait retrouvesa disposition ancienne. Nul- 
ls trace de Jean et Jeanne si ce n'est deux anneaux 
qu'un enfant retrouva cn jouant sur le sol. 

The book concludes with three short sec- 
tions of Ricord at his most unflaggingly her- 
metic as he descants on the mysteries of the 
Annunciation in a language that, though strik- 
ing, still manages to obscure far more than it 
clarifies. Coming as it does at the tail-end of a 
book that, for fatalistic realism, is every bit as 
convincing as the best surrealist works (Bre- 
ton's V Amour fou, say, or, in the cinema, 
Bufiuel’s Cel obscur objet de ddsir) it is mildly 
disappointing, but that is only a very minor 
complaint with fegard to what, in almost every 
other respect | is ah exceptional piece of 
writing, 


tie and elusive work. The Help} weh of the Ger- 
man Romantics is the word that perhaps best 
conveys something of. the feeling, most often . 
distilled in Schehodi's apparently artless 
works. Neither naive nor sophisticated, the 
reverie embodied in both his poetry and. plays 
is rooted in Levantine popular tradition and 
• legend. 

1 The title sequence of the present collection is 
: predominantly autujnnal and elegiac in charac- 
ter. The poet reassejnblos ’images , of .past 
.. epiphanies and once . more evokes a quintes- 
sential ftbsbnce . A Ji felong fidelity is re-.! 
affirmed jn; cadences <|>f:quiet resignation, as 
ppifihani;as . those i’o.bei heard, in the. last of.. 

; Sclmmanri’8- ^ Yet. though the : 

fip a l.w6rdi8 dnlgnid, half-way thVough the se»,’V 
qpen^ thepaetafrjrins: • \f. / ■: . r 


Looking to 
this world 
lyrically 

Stephen Romer 

MICHEL DEGUY 

Given Giving: Selected poems 

Translated by Clayton Eshelman 

189pp. University of California Press. £ 18 15 

0520047281 

YVESBONNEFOY 

Things Dying Things Newborn: Selected 
poems 

Translated with an introduction 

by Anthony Rudolf 

106pp. The Menard Press, 8 , The Oaks, 

Woodside Avenue, London N12. £4. 

0903400936 


There can be no two ways about it: contempor- 
ary French poetry is difficult. That is all Hit 
more reoson therefore warmly to welcome the 
pioneering efforts of Clayton Eshelman, vim 
has translated Michel Deguy, and Anthony 
Rudolf who has considerably reworked and 
added to his versions of Yves Bonnefoy. Dt- 
guy and Bonnefoy are significant poets, and 
they provide an instructive contrast. Both 
flirted with Surrealist doctrine and practice, 
and largely rejected it on the grounds thalit 
posited a better world elsewhere. BothBonnt- 
foy and Deguy are intent on this world, where- 
to borrow Bonnefoy ’s terminology, fully ton- 
plain which would require a philosophical 
essay - the only true presence or vrai lieu mb 
found. But in certain essential ways they could 
not be more different. Deguy Is mercurial.il 
times prosaic, at times breath-tRkingly lyrical, 
and above ail inclusive - of philosophy, linguis- 
tics, ethnology , geography . Bonnefoy'sworkb 
rigorously exclusive, part of the stern procea 
he calls dkdcrire\ for a poet of his weighty 
erudition, his vocabulary is astonishingly purr, 
and practically devoid of proper names and 
allusion. 

Eshelman translates accurately, keeping u 
close as possible to the French (it would k 
perilous to stray, since Deguy takes a giwt 
deal of following in the original). Deguy 
ceeds best, in this view, when he is not temp*® 
by surrealist image-sequences (their random- 
ness often more apparent - troubli rigly so - m 
English than in French, perhaps because old* 
weight of concrete reference English confw 
on them). In the selection from Oul-D*f< 
there are poems like "Le ciel comme un ** 
fant", “Cette dame et sn fenftre", "I 1 ®* 1 *j 
prend par la taille" which should be read byw 
those (and there are many) inclined to disnu* 
modern French poetry as irredeemably 
stract. 

In his introduction, which reads like a p»’ 
sonai hommage and iloge to BonneRtyj 
Anthony Rudolf aptly describes the effect 
Bonnefoy’s poetry as “hypnotic"; this is" 1 * 
part to its constant reiteration and ' n,cn **V 
ing of key words and images whose pt«®* 
meaning can never be wholly delivered 
therein resides the fleeting mystery of P™* . 
with which Bonnefoy’s poetry is charge- 
the concentrated purity of his : diction 
sense one receives that the language has 
seived : again ancj again, and only its esse 
grain has been preserved - he is a true n 
Maltannt, and' we must await anolhtf , 
Pierre Rjchard to reVeal to us thu. j®r e 
meaning that. words such as 11 ter re", " ba “j J 
“Phdnix", “rive" and "passeur” ac f ue “ S ' 
poetry. Bonnefoy is served here by aft m. | 
lent translator; Rudolfs versions are ^ 7 \ * 1 
faultless, faithful and rythmicallysatisJF 8 . 
fan pity; however, that he’has irans!at__^ 
oqe. section of Bonnefoy’s last 
leurre du seuil, for here above all the ^ 
arranged according to rbusical structu ■ 
fair, a full uriderstanding we need 1 ^ 

thematic. development with variation 
-sorry; also, not to find, the little suite ^ 

translated; it is unique in Bonnefoy 8 ,^ 

uxi— than a list w 7 . 




'anything reveals. hoWBphnefqy^ c ^, y 

‘!>VH i UYWWm itonv-.&wn : 
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Talent concealed, genius announced 


Victo r Brombert 

■ntfOPHILE GAUTIER 

Corrcspondance gdndralc 

Edited by Claudine Lacoste-Veysseyre and 

Pierre Laubriet. 

Tome I:450pp. Tome II:381pp. 

Geneva/Paris: Droz 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 
Selected Letters 

Translated and edited by Rosemary Lloyd 
268pp. Weidenfeldand Nicolson. £17.95. 

029778904 X 

My Heart Laid Bare and other prose writings 
Translated by Norman Cameron 
'25pp. Soho Book Company, 1 Brewer Street, 
London Wl. £5.95. 

0948166 07 X 

Even though Baudelaire dedicated Les Fleurs 
</uttta/toTh£aphile Gautier, hailing him as the 
impeccable poet and supreme magicien £s let- 
ires of the French language, literary history has 
not been kind to him. Gautier is remembered 
in his flamboyant red gilet on the stormy open- 
ing night of Hernani, and later as the pre- 
Parnassian, somewhat icy author of ttmaiu : et 
Cmtes, the proponent of art for art's sake, the 
man who insolently maintained that only that 
can be beautiful which is pertectly useless. 
But the provoentively sensuous author of 
Mademoiselle de Maupin , the creator of out- 
standing tales such as “Jettatura" and “Spi- 
ri(e'\ the delightful travel writer of Voyage en 
Espagne , are most often forgotten. 

The first two volumes of Gautier’s Corres- 
pondence gdniralemW not enhance his reputa- 
tion. There is hardly one interesting letter. The 
fact is that this enormously talented writer did 
not like to write letters. Was he too busy with 
his stories, his poems, his reviews, his news- 
paper columns, his editorial chores, his social 
life - or simply too lnzy? Gautier himself said 
that he was not good at corresponding, that he 
fell like a ballet-dancer who cannot dance a 
quadrille at an ordinary ball. His friends knew 
that the best of him was to be had in conversa- 
tion. 

When he felt like it, Gautier could of course 
write charming, witty, colourful letters. There 
is one such to Heine, but it is in reality a news- 
paper column for La Presse in the form of a 
letter: a review of the ballet Giselle which he 
himself had written with Jean Coralli. It is a 
lovely text which evokes poetically the vapor- 
ous and nocturnal legends of elves and nixes, 
paying tribute to Heine who inspired the work. 
The other outstanding letter is addressed to his 
close friend Qdrard de Nerval, at that point 
travelling in the Near East. I)ut once again it is 
an article in the form of a letter: an account of 
the performance of La Piri , another ballet he 
wrote with Coralli, which featured the 
dancers Carlolta Grisi and Lucien Petipa, the. 
brother of Marius Petipa, the creator of 
modem ballet.. , , 

. With the exception of. a fqw lively but not 
very revealing letters to his family, written dur- 
ing his travels to Spain and later to North Afri- 
ca, most of these collected jnissives deal with 
fairly trivial, matters: money, theatre tickets, 
contractual arrangements with publishers; his 
djiucs 38 literary editor of a journal. Eveqthe 
falters written from such places as Burgos,. 
Madrid, Qranairin. orSeville, are without much 
substance if compared with the twelve instal- 
JjBris of the Lettres d'un feuilletoniste which 
“J«inbed Spam for -the readers of La Presse 
IMay-September 1840). Gautier obviously re- 
fctivjti ^ 10 his talept for his professional 

^ A* a hyiman; document,. the correspondence 
1 ^T^ have its.value. It confirms the 

. 0 ^ ac P n gcpial,\y arm- hearted, playful, 
donisiic Qautier.qapable Of generosity and 
. ■ ^ tertdefnqsS. There is no trace In him of 
’ ^.professional jealousy'. He re- 

• ^ as R^Vicwier stands ready to 

, gye ms support to' ariists.sHe unfailingly recog- 
; gieatne&Vihai pf Hugo and Berlioz, of 
^^' bMt alsQ the igreatness of performing 

- danqeb Fpnny Elssier and 

v* h ^ i : there are Wit and joviality 

- jiwii news of Parisian 
. 'toTtljiei Hvalry between pub- 

‘ '' 'ftSSi ■ ' evokes' paizac as a “bon 


to Belgium with G 6 rard de Nerval. 

This is hardly enough, however, to make for 
a great correspondence. More significant let- 
ters perhaps lie ahead. In the meantime, the 
editor, Claudine Lacoste-Veysscyre, and 
Pierre Laubriet who directs the series, should 
be congratulated for these first volumes, which 
bring us to Gautier's thirty-fifth year. The 
editorial work is careful, the letters are 
thoughtfully annotated; and it was a good idea 
to include letters written to Gautier by various 
correspondents, thus filling gaps and providing 
a sense of dialogue. A useful index of these 
correspondents concludes each volume. As an 
experience in reading, these two volumes fail, 
however, lo be gripping. 

Baudelaire's correspondence is quite 
another matter. One is struck immediately by 
the psychological drama, the tragic vocation. 
His earliest letters to his family already betray 
the pathos of latent guilt. The later letters ex- 
tend the anguish of the child into adulthood. 
Discontent with the self, obsession with fail- 
ure, the anger of frustration and the fear of 
forever being misunderstood, inform his let- 
ters to his mother after his much-resented step- 
father died. These letters are at the same time 
embarrassing and moving. On the one hand, 
Baudelaire pleads with his mother and hopes 
to replace her dead husband; on the other, he 
cannot forgive her, his deep-seated jealousy 
finds expression in petulance and misogyny. 
When he complains to his mother about 
Jeanne Duval, it is easy to see that he wants her 
to understand that his denunciation includes all 
women. Pride and despondency alternate, as 
he refers to his wounds and to his inability to 
cure himself. He vituperates against the 
“racnille modeme" of successful writers, tak- 
ing comfort in his “gift for impertinence". 
Deep down, however, he knows that his sick- 
ness is incurable. His reveries, dejection, dis- 
couragement, indecision, his eternal procras- 
tination are the symptoms of a “frightful ill- 
ness" against which medicine is powerless. 
This “frightful illness”, together with the love- 
horror of solitude, and the temporal anguish 
thnt erodes his wiil-power, are the common 
themes of some of his best poetry. In particu- 
lar, the letteroC May 6, 1861 , should be studied 
by anyone interested in his complicated rela- 
tion to his mother, his depressions, his yearn- 
ing for faith and salvation, his sense of total 
abandonment. 

Rosemary Lloyd's selection of Baudelaire 
letters, which she herself has translated, could 
not fail to include this one. But her chojce is 
intelligent throughout, and on a more modest 
scale her work compares In quality with Francis 
Steegmuller's translation and edition of 
selected letters of Flaubert - with the addition- 
al feature that she Tespects the integrity of 
individual letters. This is a sensitive, accurate 
and literate rendering of the original text - in 
other words, a fine professional job. The intro- 
duction is crisp, informative, to the point; Ms 
Lloyd catches the tone of the letters admirably. 
In particular, she succeeds in bringing out the 
threatening, angry, weak and pitiful aspects. 
Comparing the translation with Baudelaire’s 
. own phrasing, I have repeatedly been struck by 
. the skilful turns with which some difficult 
points were negotiated, Ms Lloyd is sensitive 
to linguistic nuances and her translation is on 
the whole precise artd true to the spirit pf the 

original. We need more such translations. 

Moving though these letters may be in their 
infantile peevishness, Baudelaire’s great prose 
is to be found elsewhere: in the prose poems of . 
course, but also in his critical writings (above 
all Le. Peintre de la vie moderne) and in the 
intimate notes grouped under the headings of- 
Fusses and Mon Coeur mis d »«. Sartre took 
these as a point of departure for denouncing 
the nineteenth-century artist’s commitment to 
; false freedom and self-declared aristocratic di- 
classemcnt. Sart re’s Baudelaire yearns for mys- > 
. tic communion with. the artists of the past; he 
sees himself, as posthumous while still alive. 
The real interest of .the intimate .writings, 

: however, is not thmr psychological or socio- 
: logical nature, but the HglU they cast on two 
v major themes: the urban setting arid the notion 
• of the solipsistic artist's escape into imper-. 
sonality. Walter Benjamin was surely nght in 
stressing the fertile shock effect of the modern, 
city bn a sensibility $uch as Baudelaire s. The 


comments on the link between ;< nervous lyri- 
cal prose and intimate contact with the compli- 
cated megalopolis. 

It is not picture5i|ucness thnt characterizes 
Baudelaire's Paris. Traumatic and umicsthe til- 
ing. the urban complex remains most often 
anonymous and topographically undifferenti- 
ated. The poet-stroller, le jhhteur, has the gift 
of "bathing himself in the crowd’’, he seeks 
“universal communion" in the movement of 
the streets, chooses to make Iris domicile 
“amongst numbers”, dreams of "wedding him- 
self* to the crowd. Everything suggests a de- 
sire to abolish the limits between the self and 
others, between moi and ions. Baudelaire is 
explicit in Fustes, speaking of the “religious 
intoxication" of great cities: “Pantheism: I am, 
all are I." In Le Spleen de Paris, he writes about 
the crowds: “Multitude, solitude: terms that 
are equal and interchangeable for the active 
and fertile poet.” For it is certain that Baude- 
laire conceives of the poet’s work precisely in 
terms of the dialectics of personality and im- 
personality. “The man of genius wants to be 
one*’ — "Glory consists in remaining tine." But 
also: “The distinctive characteristic of true 
poets ... is to know how to come out of 
themselves . . .”. The much admired "dandy'’ 
lives and sleeps in front of u mirror; the true 
hero finds entertainnent in solitude. Yet the 
persona of the poet in the prose poems is proud 
of “having lived and suffered” in others than 
himself. Elsewhere Biiudelaire is even more 
explicit, as when he speaks of the soul’s "holy 
prostitution”. The privilege and mission of the 
poet, for whom all is “vacant", is lo develop the 
art of being at will “both himself and other 
people". 

The desire to come out of the self is of course 
hardly innocent. Emerging from the self inuy 
well represent for Baudelaire an escape from 
what attracts and terrifies him most: the hor- 
rendous “marriage of a man to himself* which 
he evokes in his Potme du haschisclu Two 
remarkable statements tersely sum up this con- 
tradictory attraction. The first describes the 
painter of modern life: “He is an / insatiably 
eager for the not-l." The other is more auto- 
biographical, and Baudelaire gave it the value . 
of an epigraph. Mon Coeur mis d nu begins 
with this declaration: “De la vaporisation et de 
la centralisation du Moi. Tout est Ik." 

I am not sure that the French “vaporisation" 
is adequately rendered by '‘distillation”, which 
Norman Cameron gives in his generally atten- 
tive and resourceful translation (first published 
in 1950 and now reissued). “Research" for 
“dtude" (“Etude de la grande maladie de I’hor- 
reur du domicile") is perhaps also not quite in 
keeping with Baudelaire's meaning, which to 
me seems closer to "meditation" or just plain 
“study". But these ore minor and debatable 
points in what is a most satisfying translation. 
Peter Quennell’s introduction to this intel- 
ligently conceived selection of Baudelaire’s 
prose writings is also most perceptive, and 
there is every reason to support his statement 
that Le Peintre de la vie moderne is a "conden- 
sation of Baudelaire's theories on the rela- 
tionship of art and life". The three moit impor- 
tant chapters are happily included in this col- 
lection: on “modernity" defined in terms of the 
ephemeral, the fugitive, the contingent; on 
dandyism viewed as a "last gleam of heroism" 
in limes of decadence; and above all the capital 
chapter hi praise of cosmetics, which asserts 
the superiority of art and artifice over nature. 
It is easy to stress the polemical, anti- Rousseau 
stance In this chapter; but there is something 
more personal to it. Behind Baudelaire's hos- 
tility to nature, there is tiie implicit glorifica- 
tion of the artist as artificer. 

A recent addition to. the Critical Essays on 
World Literature series is Critical Essays on 
timlle Zola (198pp. Boston; Hall. 0 81(M 8826 
2). In his introduction, the editor. David 
: Baguley, traces the generally hostile critical 
reception accorded the novels during Zola's 
lifetime but. concludes that since the revival of 
j interest iii the 1950s “there fa every indication 
that Zola's work will continue to command the 
. attention of critics of every persuasion". Zola's 
contemporaries are represented in this selec- 
. tiori by Louis Ulbach, Swinburne, Jules 
Lemaftre and Havelock Ellis:., while .among 
I ; present-day commentators represented ore 
^'Roland .Barthes,. Michel Buror, ,F. W. J. 


BROTHERS 
William Goldman 

Brothers is the electrifying sequel to 
William Goldman's Marathon Man, 
which was an enormous critical and 
commercial success both ;is a novel 
and as a film. As a story nf good and 
evil, international power struggles, 
and brothers benign and malignant, 
Brothers surpasses its predecessor: it is 
a superb novel, both witty and 
terrifying. 

11 -.Mh 1 -mi 7 1* « / '•« . 
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W PICK OF PUNCH*" 
Alan Coren, Editor 

Pick oj Punch combines the year’s top 
writing and best cartoons from the 
world’s most celebrated humour 
magazine. Punch 's sharp and 
irreverent observations on life today 
at home, work and play provide a 
unique store of fun for readers of all 
tastes and persuasions, 
irj-ih 1 n ■;»•>;» 

MARCH OR DIE 
Tony Geraghty 

The author of Who Dares Wins: 

The Story of the SAS analyses the legend 
of the French Foreign Legion. His 
revelations illuminate the darker side 
of its historic relationship to the 
motherland, from its birth in 1831 as 
a device to absorb the footloose 
veterans of Napoleon’s armies. 
Tony Geraghy has spent many years 
researching this book, which will be 
read not only for its widc : ranging 
stories of adventure and courage but 
also Tor the light it sheds upon many 
episodes of recent history - especially 
France's ‘Dirty War' in Vietnam 
and the ‘centurions’ revolt’ in 
Algeria. 

Il’m 11975* ili.'iS 

THEDEAD 
THAT WALK 
Leslie Halliwell 

The Dead Thai Walk is the first book 
in die series 'Halliwell’s Moving 
Pictures’, in which Leslie Halliwell, 
our foremost film encyclopaedist , 
turns his attention to aspects of 
cinema which over the last fifty years 
he has particularly enjoyed. In 
The Dead That Walk he takes his title 
literally: Count Dracula, the 
Frankenstein monster and Kharis, 
the miinimy have all returned Irani 
the dead. He examines their literary 
sources and their treatment in film 
over. four decades, conveying the 
. enduring fasci nation of these 
international tali talcs which, it . 
seems, will never die. • 
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A movement to the right 


Douglas Johnson 

ROUF.RTSOUCY 

French Fascism: The first wave 1924-1933 
267pp. Yale University Press. £22.50. 

0300113488 I 
JULIAN JACKSON 

Tlic Politics of Depression hi France 1932-1936 
303pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521265592 

Robert Soucy begins in a somewhat unex- 
pected manner. He finds it necessary to assert 
the existence of his subject: fascism, he tells us, 
did exist in France. This is strange because we 
have recently been treated to a scries of exposi- 
tions insisting on the fact that various forms of 
fascism have not merely existed in modern 
France Init nrc endemic there. Nearly ten years 
ago the Israeli historian. Zeev Stern hell, pub- 
lished a study of the growth in France of n 
pre-fascist ideology, and in a subsequent work 
he defined fascism in such n generous and 
nebulous form us to be able to fix the label 
“fascist" upon the widest variety of French 
thinkers and politicians. The provocative and 
flamboyant philosopher, Hernurd-Henri L6vy, 
lias also sought to denounce the pervasiveness 
of fascist thought in the French intellectual 
tradition, while other critics have found simi- 
larities between writers long regarded as fascist 
(such as Dricu In Rochelle) and others to 
whom the designation has seldom been applied 
(such as Malraux). Pierre Bourdicu has 
claimed that those who. in the 1930s, sought to 
break out from the routine of conventional 
polities and find "tine tmisi&mc voic" in econ- 
omic planning and direction, followed a path 
which brought them “soiiveni aux pones du 
fascism*". 

Professor Soucy's concern is entirely with 
those political historians, such as Rend 
R6mond, Jean Touchurd and Serge Berstein, 
who have argued that the political traditions 
and habits of France were such that they 
permeated even those who claimed to be chal- 
lengi ng them . Parties and groups considered to 
be fascist arc often versions, and sometimes 
unimportant versions, of n conservatism, a 
radicalism, or an adventurous sentimentalism, 
frequently to be found in French political life, 
which hear no relationship to what happened 
in Italy or in Germany. Soucy does not accept 
'this argument. While agreeing that there are 
links, bet ween traditional French conservatism 
. and fascist movements iie believes that there ■ 

■ were important differences in tactics and style; 
and while agreeing that French fascists were 
tinged with ideas which were economically and 
socially radical, he believes that the professed 
socialism of certain fascists was false. He dis- 
agrees with Eugen Weber over the Action 
; ; Frangaise, claiming that it was fascist, and as he 
is not prepared to agree that antisemitism is a 
sine qua no/} of fascism, he maintains that those 
; groups, such as the Jeunesses Patriotes, which 
J welcomed Jews apiong its ranks, should also be 
■ , regarded as fascist* 

Fascism emerged in France during the inter- . 

' war period. in two waves; -the first' peaked in 
• 1926, and the second in 1934. Soucy examines 
: the first wave anil his central preoccupation is 
; with tlte short-lived movement, Le Faisceau, 
and its founder Georges Valois. As the name 
\ suggests, Le Faisceau (offically founded on 
•’Armistice Dtay 1925), was ah open imitation of 
: ;; Mussolini's fascism, and its bluc-shirted fol-' • 
•' lowers were instructed to imitate the black- ' 
' shirts in varibqs ways. The proclaimed uini of 
. 1 U Faiicwu:was : td repl8co.the Republic with a 
'■ r.didatorshipandwIthflnAssembiy appointed 
: L by the dictator in wliicji war veterans and rep- 
’ ^reseijt^tives oftlie professions (rather than the 
’ v retorts) would Im domlnaht. Its raison d’etre' 

: 5 was tp oppose the; Cartel des Gaudies,; which '. 
^. had wpn t he election ofl924,ahd which was, 
beaded of jinconipctcnce' in fititinoitil affairs ' 
\' and^pf 5 hfding communism and indiscipline,' 1 
liotW at home and in Edrope. Lo Faisceau was 
: ;' tUus,anri-conin\unist ,'Bnji-sociali at, and, in Its 
unll-HcrriOt ; lii$pifmibtu against- everyth tag 
that.the Re pybiioiStobd Tot* ^ - . 

niMn rcasdn why , Valois interests the : 
: ^his^rijuis off(iscI^m4npf so muchbccaushhe , 


anarchism and syndicalism to n position which 
is invariably associated with a philosophy of 
order and authority. The explanation, as put 
forward hjr Soucy in a long chapter, is dis- 
appointing. It has to do with Valois’s travels 
ahroad and a consequent awakening of 
nationalism, his marriage and subsequent view 
of the family, his experience of syndicalism in a 
Paris publishing house and his realization (hat 
there was no democracy at the workplace, his 
return to religion, and his conversion to the 
idea of having a modern capitalism which 
would function effectively. The experience of 
the war was essential for him; he always consi- 
dered that war was a vital part of human exist- 
ence and that military virtues were the finest of 
all. In all this one can see an evolution common 
to many individuals at different times, and 
also, in the case of Valois, an individual who 
tended to shift his ground frequently, if not 
easily, and who always found it possible to 
contain various contradictions. It is typical that 
while putting forward the idea of having a dic- 
tator in France, lie neither proposed himself, 
nor put forward with any consistency anyone 
clse’s name. When the Second World War 
came, he joined the resistance movement in 
spite of his age, was arrested by the Gestapo 
and died in 13 else n. 

Is it possible to draw meaningful conclusions 
about French fascism from such an individual? 
It is (rue that one finds in Le Faisceau a group, 
anxious to establish itself and to assert its 
identity, as well us an assertive nationalism and 
heady talk of overthrowing a decadent par- 
liumentarianism by means of a coup d'itat. But 
otherwise Soucv’s main argument is to suggest 


■ 


that if Valois at times appealed to communists, 
or showed sympathy with workers, this was less 
than true to his position. 

That position was more akin to a restless and 
ambitious form of conservatism than the more 
immobile, traditional conservatism of the 
French centre-right, and it is here that Soucy 
makes his most specific claims for the existence 
of something which can be called fascist. He 
stresses that Valois received financial support 
from business interests which would not have 
supported him had lie been genuinely con- 
cerned with promoting left-wing ideas 
(nlthough a somewhat uncritical acceptance of 
police reports is not always convincing evi- 
dence as to where Valois's funds came from). 

It is clear that in Soucy's work 1934 is going 
to be the turning-point in the history of French 
fascism and the riots and demonstrations of 
February in that year will mark the moment 
when the greatest apprehension was felt about 
(lie fascist danger. For Julian Jackson too 
February 1934 is a turning-point. Not only did 
it mean that the Socialists had no further fear of 
discrediting themselves as a supposedly revolu- 
tionary party by associating with the Radicals 
and with the parliamentary regime since they 
were opposing a fascist threat, but it was also 
clear that the economic problem could no 
longer be ignored. From that date onwards 
there was increasing financial uncertainty, with 
periodic flights of gold increasing the day-to- 
day difficulties of government spending and of 
funding the debt. The need to carry out econo- 
mic policies by means of decree suggests that 
the very republican values that someone such 
as Laval was meant to represent seemed to be 
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Roman women donating their wedding Hugs to the Italian nation during the campaign In Abyssinia. This 
photograph is reproduced from Storia fotografica dell’Impero fascism 1935—41 by Luigi Goglia (302pp. Rome- 
Later 2 a. L40.000. 8842026468). 


disappearance is Jess significant .than it seems. 
Jonathan Steinberg's analysis of Calabrian 
Fascism shows that Mussolini’s followers tried 
and failed to dislodge the landlord class which 
compromised with them', survived their defeat 
in' 1943 and maintained its 1 power while the 
Christian Democrats governed in Rome, 

Forgacs notes that, since Italian'Fascism was 
not in the Nazi sense totalitarian, it may be . 
compared wi(h right-wing governments in 
lib6rdl states. This is dangerous territory and 
he is suitably cautious" in sketching parallels 
with Thatcherism ; Roderick Ked ward is less so ‘ 
■' in suggesting comparison swith Giscard d’Es- : 
taihg's presidency. ■. 

Ulio Per tile’s chapter on;Fascismand lltera- 
' Jure follows ill the tracjts of the many Italian 
historians whp have demonstrated that, while 
Mussolini ullo^ved high culture a certain free- , 
dom . Italian writers, like- Eugenjb .Montale, ’ 

• failed to be critical of Fascism because' 1 they 
’ werfe tpo'dlitlst and too private • this i$ cortect 
although; If one were to borrow Luisa ’Passer-'.', 
.ini'? concept pf q dissent that is seemingly un- 
political, One mjght argue th6t high culture ' 
offered its adherents a spapfc 1 that was at least 
uon-FascIst. TTus Is liow the young Pier Paolo 
.'PasoUiii interpreted Ungaretti’s poetry, even 
Jhough Uhgaretti was a declared admlrer of 
MuissOljni, . •; 

Andhere tbe Jlberal lnteroreiatJun amw. s 


Rethinking Italian Fascism starts from the pre- 
miss that both the traditional liberal and the 
crude Marxist interpretations of Mussolini’s 
regime arc inadequate. The former treats Fasc- 
ism as a totalitarian interlude, (he latter as a 
mask for monopoly capitalism, David Forgacs 
and his collaborator, who are influenced not 
diercly by Grnmsci but also by Niqos Poglant- 
jtto, perceive Italian Fascism as a special phase 
in the development of capitalism and also as a 
movement that had a certain nutohortiy ffoin 
capitalism. , ^ 

; TJie difficult question is to defihq what. this 
speciat phase wasOrid whereFfiscjSm ;Wtis or 
was not.a utondm <J»us. ' It is no criticism; qf this 
intelligent boojs'tosaythat it-cOnjidt offer ahy 
precis'e apswers. Il dqes p however Jn ajso . gUg- 
ge^tions.Tfbhc difeifds life* 1 ib6ral|^acept of 
tHd; totiliUHah' interlude. theh the rodtS of 


in danger of subversion. 

The great virtue of Dr Jackson's research i; 
to show how the traditional picture of ih* 
French economy in the 1930s has nowiofc 
refined. The international depression suud 
France belatedly compared with other conn, 
tries, yet signs of it, and a realization of 
they meant, are to found earlier than is often 
thought. France also failed to recover at ife 
same time as other countries and the depthsof 
the depression were reached there just when 
other countries were showing signs of revival 
but it was always relatively mild, and did m 
threaten a catastrophic collapse as in America 
or Germany. Governments put their faith ia 
deflation and there was a near hysterical de- 
fence of the franc against devaluation, bin 
more politicians than is generally recognized 
foresaw the eventual inevitability of devalu. 
tion. Jackson shows that while manypolitiduj 
were only too ready to admit to their ignorana 
in economic matters, there was a bewildering 
number of ideas and policies circulating. Ht 
could have added to his rich harvest of evi- 
dence by demonstrating that in 1933 Pierre 
Mendds France, usually regarded as the mu 
who, when in power, was most clearly to de- 
monstrate an understanding of the theory and 
practice of economics, supported policies o! 
deflation and rejected the idea. 

In his determination to show the nuances d 
opinion and the details of negotiation within 
the different political parties and groups, Jack- 
son is occasionally confusing, but in general his 
narrative is clear and his analysis convincing. Ii 
could be that he is a little unfair to Flajidra. 
whose government from November 1934 to 
May 1935 has often been presented as (he only 
occasion when France had a possible recovery 
programme. He rejects the idea that Flandin 
was brought down by a conspiracy of bankers 
and right-wing politicians, explaining it rather 
in terms of the failure of the government's 
economic policy, and implies that had there 
been signs of economic recovery then Flandin s 
fragile majority might have been sustained, 
although not for long. However, this could well 
be to underestimate the importance of political 
manoeuvring and to overestimate the objec- 
tivity with which the politicians viewed econo- 
mic performance. The animosity which existed 
between Herriot and Daladier among the 
Radicals was paralleled by the rivalry between 
Flandin and Tardieu, and the latter's retuinw 
Paris in April after n six-month absence 
seen ns a significant move. It is noticeable 
that it was after the municipal elections, h 
which the communists made some gains, ina 
confidence in the government became m# 
shaken. It is tempting to say, as has betf 
said in very different circumstances, t W 
everything begins with finance and ends* 1 
politics. 


ism cannot easily be set aside because 
sorship and control of the press were refj£ 
features of Mussolini's rule. When Pasollfl 
gan to write he had few outlets other ihaO 
magazines of the student organtetions ^ 
were controlled by the government, •Wg?’ 
er, Ptrtile points out that one reason 
Florentine review Solaria was closed 
that it had published Elio, Vittorini's now • 
garofano rosso. Fascism ha^. Jwwever,^ . 

methods, of absorbing rather than dep 

the populism represented by Vittorini- 

. rolini’s last years his seajnd-generatmn ot 

ers were encouraged to revive the lei . 
sensibility that had marked early Fascis ■ ^ 

: student magazines became full of . 

capitalism and calls for a dominR ted 1 ^ 

Fascism’s poliedricltd - to borrow a. ^ 
loved of Italian commentators 

mason Why no critical political discourse 

emerge... n c^iih 

tn this hook Geoffrey ’ 

"that -Fascism had no specific ^ : 

cinema, which was shaped by mu $- JI 'iiui’ 

: capitalist forces as in Britain or ? -.itiijnil* 

: also that Itlian films were "trapped ^ 

. framework of organized conse ^J-^ un ifi.. 
not time of French, films so how dwm^ , 

■ • m&nage it? HoW did Fascism jj ; 

from imagining alternatives to iw® 

i nnMhit>n rUfFiri.ilt nilAotlon; : i •’ ' - 1 ..il 
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132pp. £17.50. 0 262 19240 3 
MIT Press 


Carl Schmitt is a difficult figure to discuss in an 
Anglo-Saxon context. Both his intellectual 
style and his political destiny belong to a 
thoroughly German tradition - even where his 
Catholic mentality stands in shnrp contrast to 
the Protestant complexion of his academic 
environment. 

Schmitt was n year older than Adolf Hitler, 
the man who determined his fate. He died last 
year in his Westphalian birthplace, Pletten- 
burg, at the age of ninety-seven. The impas- 
sioned tone of the obituaries bears witness to 
the fact that even today Schmitt represents a 
division in the intellectual world. 

Ten years ago The Concept of the Political 
appeared in English, a famous work written in 
1932, in which Schmitt takes issue in passing 
with, among others, Harold Laski’s pluralistic 
theory of the state. The author is familiar, of 
course, with the pertinent definitions of Max 
Weber: but he is no social scientist and an 
analytical concept of political power does not 
interest him. Schmitt investigates the "ess- 
ence" of the political like a traditional philo- 
sopher. From an Aristotelean standpoint, how- 
ever, the explanation which he then offers 
reads more like an answer to the problem con- 
cerning the essence of the "strategic". For him 
the “political" does not reveal itself in, for 
example, the binding character of decisions 
reached by a state authority; instead, it is sup- 
posed to manifest itself in the collectively orga- 
nized self-assertion and self-defence - against 
external and internal enemies - of a nation 
enjoying “political existence". Schmitt’s im- 
agination was captured by the “storm of steel" 


of the First World War, to use the title of his 
friend Ernst J Unger's novel. Welded together 
in a life or death struggle, the nation preserves 
its unique character against the enemy without 
Bnd the traitors within. The “state of emergen- 
cy” is defined by the exceptional situation of 
maintaining and defending the nation's own 
identity against the “otherness" of the enemy; 
it is defined by war between whole peoples and 
by civil war. In all cases it is "the real possibility 
of physical extinction" which defines the poli- 
tical state of emergency. Therefore an occurr- 
ence ought only to be termed “political” if it is 
at any rate implicitly related to such a state of 
emergency: all politics is essentially foreign 
affairs. Domestic politics, too. is subject to the 
various categories of danger represented by 
the enemy which poses a threat to existence 
itself. In the Expressionistic style of the day, 
Carl Schmitt constructs a dramatic concept of 
the political, in the light of which everything 
normally understood by the word must seem 
banal. 

The Political Theology (1922) was intended 
to rehabilitate the concept of sovereign power, 
whereas The Crisis of Parliamentary Democ- 
racy ( 1923) took up ideas from his essay Polit- 
ische Ronumtik (1919) - which has yet to 
appear in the MIT Press series of translations - 
and settled nccounts witli liberalism in a 
merciless way. The “decisionist" theory of the 
state propogated by Schmitt in The Concept of 
the Political emerges seamlessly from the 
critique of a political thought based upon 
natural law which he had undertaken in his 
earlier work. The choice of texts for translation 
is thus a wise one. All the same, in view of the 
difficulties of reception, there would also have 
been a case for reversing the chronological 
order of his works in publication. It would at 
any rate have made it easier to comprehend 
what abysmal depths were plumbed by both 
these early works, if Schmitt's masterpiece - a 
concise study of Hobbes - had been published 
first. It is there, above all, that Carl Schmitt 
adumbrates his philosophy of the state in a 
single grand sweep. In addition, his Leviathan , 


which took shape in 1938 and was published in 
the midst of the Nazi era, leads us to the 
political nucleus of Schmitt's intellectual uni- 


Schmitt is at once admiring and critical of 
Hobbes. Ill him he celebrates the only major 
political theorist to have recognized in the rule 
of the sovereign the “decisionist” substance of 
the politics of states. He also, however, la- 
ments the bourgeois theorist who shrinks from 
drawing the ultimate metaphysical conclusions 
and, against his will, becomes the ancestor of 
the Rechtsstaat , the rule of law, based upon 
legal positivism. 

This ambivalent evaluation is already re- 
flected in the subtitle: Significance and failure 
of a political symbol, which refers to the Old 
Testament image of the Leviathan - the gigan- 
tic, devilish dragon which no power on earth 
could resist. The Leviathan emerges from the 
sea and overwhelms Behemoth, the great land 
power. To the Jews this struggle of the mon- 
sters had always appeared ns an image of (he 
life force of the heathens, to he feared and 
hnted. Because he was not familiar with this 
subversive interpretation, Hobbes is said to 
have made an error in his choice of symbol . His 
intentions, which ran counter to the pernicious 
power of the mythical image, nevertheless suc- 
cumbed to it. Thus the substance of the mod- 
ern stale represented by this image was mis- 
takenly treated as something abnormal and 
against nature in the centuries that followed: 
“The image was not adequate to the system of 
thought with which it was linked .... The 
traditional Jewish exegesis rebounded against 
the Leviathan of Hobbes.” 

This mythological outline is then filled in by 
Schmitt with two theses drawn from the history 
of ideas. In the first place, he attributes his idea 
of sovereignty, which he had developed in 1922 
in the Political Theology, to Hobbes. Just as 
Leviathan becomes the power that he is only by 
the subjugation of Behemoth, so the state only 
maintains itself ns the sovereign power as long 
os it suppresses revolutionary resistance. The 
state is the constant prevention of civil war. Its 


dynamic is the crushing of revolts, the con- 
tinuous containment of the chaos which is inhe- 
rent in the evil nature of individuals. These 
individuals are set upon their autonomy and 
would perish in the terrors of their own eman- 
cipation, were they not rescued by a power that 
overwhelms any other power. Sovereign is he 
who decides on the exception. And because 
the subversive forces always enter in the name 
of truth and justice, the sovereign who wishes 
to prevent an exceptional state of affaiTsarising 
must also retain the power to define what shall 
count as true or just in the public sphere. His 
power to decide is the source of all validity - 
not reason. The state alone may determine the 
public creed of its citizens. 

Discussing religious creeds, however, 
Hobbes falls victim, Schmitt argues, to a false 
deduction with momentous consequences: he 
distinguishes between "faith" and “obedience" 
and declares that the state is neutral towards 
the citizens' private beliefs. State control ex- 
tends only to public worship. It is upon this 
supposedly illogical distinction that Schmitt 
bases his second thesis. The spuce Hobbes left 
free for private religious scruples allows, in 
Schmitt's view, the entrance of the subjectivity 
of the bourgeois conscience and of private 
opinion, the subversive force or which unfolds 
gradually. This private sphere is turned inside 
out and extends itself into the bourgeois public 
realm; thus bourgeois society renders itself 
valid ns a rivnl political power, and ultimately 
topples Leviathan from iiis throne, with the 
authority to legislate through parliament. This 
scenario, however, altogether disregards the 
fact that Hobbes developed his concept of 
sovereignty from the very beginning in the con- 
text of (he positivist transformation of law. 
Positive law requires by definition a political 
legislator who may no longer be lied to a higher 
order of norms derived from natural law - and 
only to the extent thnt he is Tree of the latter is 
he sovereign. In Hobbes's idea of a sovereign 
legislator, who cannot act except through the 
medium of pusitive luw, the seed has thus 
already been sown for the evolution of the 
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0 19 812844 4, Clarendon Press £27.50 


The Nonsense Club 

Literature and Popular Culture, 1749-1764 

Lance Berteben 


BenJonson 

Volumes HI, IV, VI and IX 



Edited brC. a Herford, Percy and 
Evelyn Simpson 


Tbs literary core of the Nonsense Club was made up 
MBoqnell Thornton, George Coleman, Charles 
ChujohiU, William Cowper, and Bobert Lloyd. This is 
tte first comprehensive study of this important and 
“flMntial group. , 

019 812869 2, Clarendon Press . £27,1 


Evelyn Simpson 

The following volumes are reissued: 

0 19 811364 4, Volume HI, Clarendon Press 
0 19 811365 2, Volume IV, Clarendon Press 
0 19 811357 9, Volume VI, Clarendon Press 
0 19 811360 9, Volume IX, Clarendon Press 
The Oxford Jooson 


The Ages of Man 

A Study in Medieval Writing and Thought 

J. A. Burrow 


to Charles Burney 

A literary Biography • •. 

^Unsdale 

A beautifully organized book of scholarship, a book of 
Wmonal learning and sympathy.' The Times 
. ^ry Supplement ... . 

[•^J^balanced portrait, . an absorbing 
, ■ WJOuctiQn. Peter Quenneil, Financial Times' 

? ^ 512886 1, Claiendbn Press, paperback £12.60 


The Miscellaneous Works of 
John Bunyan 

Volume V: The Barren Fig-Tree, The Strait Gate, 

The Heavenly Foot-Man 

Edited by Graham Midgley 

The three sermons sh6w Bunyan employing a wide 

range of techniques to the recall of lapsed believers. 

019 812733 2, Clarendon PresB £32.60 

Oxford English Texts 


This book presents for the first time a general survey of medieval thinking about 
the ages of man, and studies the influence of the discovery in human life of an 
order and harmony on medieval writers' assessment of human behaviour. 
Professor Burrow's sources are wide-ranging, from sermons and Bible 
commentaries, moral and political treatises, encyclopaedias , and medical and 
astrological handbooks, to poems, tapestries, wall-paintings, and stained-glase 
windows. 


0 19 811188 6, Clarendon Press 1 


£19.50 


of Allusion 


U,B|nd tbe reader back to his Pops with 
jpreciation. 1 The lines Literary 


t to lodh hpek to Mark Van Doren’B momentous 

® W? 9 f & major English boot wjiicb 

' v2. u - 8 ^ intention arid as convincing in 

hnrialri ; ■■ ' . 


'ekSnVr 1 ? m intention and as convincing in 
' •^^^^r Pohald Pavla, New^Statesman ■. 

■ ^ tiraaa ManerWanlr ’ ' f ( 




R.H. Hutton, Critic and , 
Theologian 

The Writings of R. H> Hutton on Newman, 

, Arnold, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and George Eliot 

Malcolm Woodfleld 

Through its critique of Matthew Arnold and Its 
( examination of Hutton’a appreciation of the novel, this 

study should establish Hutton as a major, even the 

major port-Rpmantic critic of the nineteenth century. . 

; 0 19,818664 2, Clarendon Prbss , £26.00 


The Politics of Langiiage l791-1819 

Olivia Smith . . 

The author examinee how language justified and maintained considerable 
repression and rigid class division in England during the period 1791-1819. 

'An extraordinarily dense and fertile (study) . . . alert and perceptive to the 
nuances and the new perspectives that open up at each point. 1 P. M. S. Dawson, 
Critical Quarterly ■ 

0198128789, Clarendon Press, paperback £9.96 


The Letters of Arnold Bennett 

Volume IV, Fpihily Letters , 

Edited fry James Hepburn 

This collection concludes the four-volume edition of Arnold Bennett's 
correspondence begun twenty years ago, ajid it shows the writer with unequalled 
intimacy in his roles of lover, husband, father, brother, and unde. Most of the 
letters ara printed in full for the first time and many have never before been 
published. { 
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constitutional Rechisstaat, which Carl Schmitt, 
regards as a great misfortune - and which only 
emerged, as he sought to demonstrate, from 
the neutralization of the authority of the state 
in the face of private powers fuelled by faith. 

This version of Schmitt's theory once again 
draws on earlier ideas, first developed in The 
Crisis of Parliamentary Democracy, concern- 
ing the crisis of the Rechisstaat. A state with a 
parliamentary legislature had indeed emerged 
in Germany only after the First World War, 
under the conditions of orgnnized capitalism in 
the forms dictated by a welfare state based on 
mass democracy. At the time, Carl Schmitt 
conceived (his interventionist state as a system 
of legality that had been hijacked by the “social 
powers". It had been hollowed out by legal 
positivism and robbed of its authoritative sub- 
stance. This was the result of a process, over 
several centuries, of the disenchantment of the 
once sacral power of a state which in modern 
times, too, could only have maintained its true 
sovereignty as the unity of worldly and spiritual 
powers. This unity had been dissolved into the 
dualism of state and society, and had then dis- 
integrated into the pluralism of social powers. 
As “indirect powers'* .such as parties, trade 
unions and pressure groups eventually become 
totalitarian, though in un unpolitical form, 
they want power without responsibility, they 
recognize only opponents and not enemies; 
and they try to evade the dangers of genuinely 
*' political" self-assertion. Of the pnwer to 
make political decisions they return only the 
compulsory character of orders issued by the 
state, not (he existential risk of a life-and-death 
struggle for self-assertion. 

The book on Hobbes opened up a perspec- 
tive which unites these arguments of (he 1920s. 
Weimar was seen as n periud of decay; the 
crisis could only he overcome by means of n 
temporarily dictatorial utilization of Article 
48, the emergency provision of the Weimar 
Constitution, but in the long run only by means 
of the “total state". Here Schmitt had Mussoli- 
ni and Italian Fascism In mind in the first inst- 
ance. After the Nazi seizure of power he was 
opportunist enough to incorporate into his 
construction of (lie state that little twist which 
was necessary' so that he was no longer obliged 
to interpret the Fflhrer’s “decisionism” (deci- 
sion forits own sake) as purely Hobbesian, but 
as the sovereign summit of the “concrete 
orderings’* of the people. This is the meaning 
of the preface to the second edition of. the 
Political Theology, written in 1933, in which 
Schmitt hastens to develop the decisionist 
brand of juristic thought further into the “insti- 
tutionalist” one; . 

In (he Leviathan Carl Schmitt goes even 
further with his adaptation to Hermann Ooeir- 
ing's Prussian Council of State. There he de 
velops a part icular h istory of ideas In suppo rt of 
the thesis already mentioned; that ultimately 
the Jewish exegesis of the myth rebounded 
against the Leviathan: Schmitt constructs an 
. antisemitic genealogy of the enemies of (he 
Leviathan. It begins with Spinoza, who 
approached the state religion as a Jewish . 

. philosopher, from outside, and opened up a 
dangerous breach through which freedom of 
thought for the individual could enter. It con- 
jliiwies with Moses Mendelssohn and the “rest- 
.less spirit, of Ihe Jews" in the orders of Free- 
masonsandlljuminati of the late eighteenth 
, century, who undermined ihe power of the sta te 
> vwith a' “sutf instinct . . . to cripple the foreign ' 

. and to Emancipate their own Jewish nation”. It ; 
' finally to the emancipated Jews suchias 

• Heine, Borne and Marx, who exploit'' their 

• •' “operational areas” in journalism, the arts and . - 
■ the sciences for subversion . Taken together, 

- have arampjished the “intellectual para- . 

il)*h’' aFLeyl&thflnr thc idea of the state as 
■ .myth. -• ;••• ■ 

'• ■ i. A few years ago tbe^t edition 6£ Schmitt ’s 
Levfmhun was reissued in Germany with h' 

'• pcetscript by the criitor-a disillusioned activist 

. of- the 1960s who hud withdrawn his political : 
.adulation front Fidel Castro in favour of Cairl 
Schmitt. Gttrtther - Maschke admittedly dogs 
hot wish to play down the portrait gallery of 
Jewish anccstqrs of the enemies of ijhc total 
state ns more lip-service - as George Schwab 
(the translator of the Political Theology) had ' 
done in his book The Challenge of the Excep- 
tion. But lie would nevertheless like to see it 
traced back to the model of documents of. “a 
classic Catholic anti-Judaism 1 ’: For Uie rest, : 


Maschke takes pains to see Carl Schmitt's 
situation during the Nazi tyranny through the 
latter's eyes, as far as he possibly can. Instead 
of a single word of self-criticism, SchmitL had 
presented himself as the “Benito Cereno of 
European international law”. This is an allu- 
sion to that unfortunate captain in Herman 
Melville's novel, whom everybody else be- 
lieves to be the master of the pirate ship on 
which he is in fact a hostage, obliged to risk his 
life. 

In Britain and in the United States people 
may wonder why a man like Carl Schmitt still 
exercises considerable intellectual influence in 
the Federal Republic. The reasons may be 
found in the first place in the quality of his 
work. Carl Schmitt was, as his brilliant Consti- 
tutional Theory of 1928 shows, a competent 
stale jurist, whom even the most influential 
jurists of the Weimar period took seriously as a 
sharp-witted adversary. Furthermore, Carl 
Schmitt was a good writer, who could combine 
pregnant concepts with startling, ingenious 
associations of ideas. (This art of formulation 
docs not, unfortunately, shine through the 
English translation.) For the rest, Schmitt was 
an intellectual who devoted his knowledge as a 
specialist until the 1930s to diagnoses of his 
time which give proof of a highly developed 
sensibility. Finally, he retained the bearing of 
the metaphysician - despite the clarity of his 
language - who descends into the depths and at 
the same time unmasks a base reality. 

These qualities alone, however, would not 
have outweighed the discreditable effect pro- 
duced by his crude antisemitism and his 
toadying to (he Nazi authorities, had not other 
factors come into play. Schmitt had, and still 
hns, important followers all the way up to the 
Federal Supreme Court. With Ernst Forsthoff, 
Schmitt had an influence upon the controversy 
in the 1950s among slate jurists about the rela- 
tionship between the Rechisstaat and the wel- 
fare slate. Perhaps even this constellation 
would still not have sufficed, if the mentality of 
Ihe Jungkonservaiiven (Young Conservatives) 
were not so fascinating, now as ever, and had 
the Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung not made 
every effqrl to conserve this spirit for many 
years. 

Let us recall what happened. A painful void 
had been left behind in the 1920s by the demise 
of right-wing Hegelianism, after the sociologic- 
al enlightenment offered by Max Weber had 
stripped the authority of the state of any aura 
of kinship with reason and religion. At the 
time, people wanted to put the (ass of this aura 
behind them, but could not reconcile them- 
selves to the banality which had come to mark 
. the business of a bureaucratic state governed 
: by party democracy. On the one hand, people 
had become cynical and the merely mechanical 
nature of the enterprise was transparent to 
them; on the other, the substance and the 
mystery of sovereignty, battered as it had 
become, was to be restored- even if that meant 
an act of unheard-of exaltation. This vague 
yearning could be satisfied by a Carl Schmitt,, 
who drew on the same experiences as others of 
his generation:. Martin Heidegger, Gottfried 
Benn and even Errist JCnger. With their 
pseudo-revolutionary answers, they alleviated 
this longing for the wholly archaic in the wholly 
other. Even today, this mission has still not lost 
Its appeal - least of all in certain forgotten, 
sub-cultures previously of left-wing prove- 
nance. , • 

In contemporary French philosophy, the 
German modern masters, Nietzsche, and 
Heidegger, whom AndrfdUtcksmann invokes 
in opposition (a Hegel and Mflrx, tend to . 
. spread asnfosioh. But. Schmitt is urtljkely to 
...exert a siifolar foflueqbe |ri the Anglo-Saxon 
, wprtd. Outride thb; highly charged political 
context of Germany, t here seems to me b good 
chance Of a discussion, uphistorical perhaps, 
but at any rate unbiased, of. various Suggestive 
and obj ectiVely important ideas ; Carl Schpiitt’s ; 
(hemes. can, oven tddayi <ause quite a stir. : 
In l970 Carl Schmitt returned once more to 
his Political Theology - Political Theology //, 
in .order to contribute to two. contemporary ; 
discussions. "Political theology*' had. after all, i 
been taken up agaiiiin the 1960s bytheplogiana . 
like Johann Baptist Metz and JQjgen -MplN 
matin , u nder the . influence of Ernst Bloch 
that is to say, in a qjuite differanrsense pf the ■ 
term. lathe meantime, l he d ogniaU c d fspu l a- 
t ion s ; over the ! post-Condi iar curren ifc of . 


thought have also conferred new relevance 
upon the Liberation Theology that is so wide- 
spread in Latin America. Parallels with the 
third and fourth chapters of Schmitt's book of 
1922 are obvious - even if their author claimed, 
half a century later, to have been interested 
only in the conceptual analogies between theo- 
logical and juristic dogmatics at the time. In 
fact, the morphological similarities between 
conceptual patterns in theology and political 
philosophy, deduced in the manner of Speng- 
ler, had by no means been an end in itself for 
him. The comparison, for example, between 
the role of the miracle in theology and that of 
the “state of emergency" in political philo- 
sophy was intended to render his theory of 
sovereignty multi-dimensional. Schmitt 
wanted to bring into play the political philos- 
ophy of the counter-revolution, with its direct- 
ly theological motivation; in particular, the 
doctrines of Donoso Cortfs, who disposed of 
Ihe easy-going legitimism of the July Monarchy 
after 1848. And to the discursive rule of the 
liberal middle classes he opposed a dicta- 
torship justified on religious and. existential 
grounds. What does such a .theology of the 
counter-revolution have to do with Liberation 
Theology? And what is the significance of the 
fact that today the theses of Cardinal Ratzin- 
ger, which surely are belter adapted to the 
setting of a counter-revolutionary theology, 
can be advanced in the name of a critique of 
every political theology, almost in the manner 
of Karl Barth? 

This already (ouches on the second context 
of discussion in which the political Catholicism 
of a Carl Schmitt belongs today; the dispute 
about the legitimacy, or the autonomy, of the 
modern era. Can the modern mind stabilize 
itself, secure in the awareness that it can create 
its normative orientations from its own re- 
sources, or must it allow itself, as the insecure 
product of a corrosive secularizing process, to 
be revoked after all, submittingjonce again to 
the horizons of eschatology and cosmology? In 
the 1980s a tendency to return to metaphysics is 
unmistakable. Symptomatic is the evolution of 
the Catholic philosopher Robert Spam {inn, 
whose starting point was Schmitt’s “decision- 
ism" and who has now arrived at Plato. 
Perhaps it is this reappraisal of tradition in a 
form that is critical of modernity which ex- 
plains the interest, curious at first sight, which 
American followers of Leo Strauss and 
Michael Oakeshott have in introducing 
Schmitt’s work to the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Of further interest in regard to this short 
work is the relationship of Carl Schmitt to 
Hugo Ball, that is, to a Dadaist who had re- 
turned from the CaK Voltaire in Zurich to the 
bosom of the only path to salvation, the 
Church. Carl Schmitt's confrontation with 
political romanticism does indeed conceal the 
aesthelicizing oscillations of his own political 
thought. In this respect, too, a spiritual kinship 
with the fascist intelligentsia manifests itself. 
The last chapter of The Crisis of Parliamentary 
Democracy bears the title: “Irrationalist 
Theories of the Direct Use of Force". In it 
Schmitt draws a line -from Donoso Cortfs 
through Sore! to Mussolini, and offers the 
shrewd prognosis that the myth of the general 
strike will be conquered by the myth of the 
Option. Above ail, though , it is the aesthetics of 
violence that fascinates him.. The interpreta- 
tion of sovereignty, on the model of creation ex 
nihilo, acquires a halo of surrealistic meanings 
by reference to the violent destruction of the 
normative aj?;fiucl}. This invites comparison 
\yith Georges Efataille’s concept of . sovereign-? 
,jy, and also explains wbySchmitt felt Impelled 
to congratulate the young Walter Benjamin oh 
his essay abbut Sorei at about this time. . 
The highly readable introduction; by Ellen’ 
Kennedy is ipost informative about the con-' 
temporary cdpiext of disciission in which TVie 
Crisis of ParU(tfnentary Den} 0 cr(lcy appeared. 1 
Bui the substance of the argument of the first 
two chap tqrs and the . prefade to the seebnd 
edition Of 1926 cap be absorbed even, indepen- ' 
dently of the historical context and used for 
systethattC refleblionil'f o be- sure, against art 
Anglo-Saxon background of ad emplridist 
understanding bfthefpririatibn/of the demo- 

ernfln.. will , 


adhere, like Schmitt and later Arnold Gehk. 
loan institutionalism of Harriots type inoX 
to attribute a not inconsiderable significant 

the legitimizing power of the understand 
that an established praxis has of itself Into 
more trivial sense, one can also understand & 
interest in the intellectual history of the found, 
ations of the parliamentary rule of law Ara. 
ments still flare up about the normative found! 
ations of democracy, because it is not only the 
stability of an existing praxis which depends 
upon the way democracy sees itself, but ala 
the criteria for its critical evaluation. 

Schmitt admittedly gave an idealist edge to 
those ideas which, according to his own inter- 
pretation, ought to explain parliamentary gw- 
emment, so that they seemed to lose ant 
foundation in reality, at least in the absented 
further arguments. The manner in which lx 
undertakes this mockery of parliamentary in- 
stitutions is as instructive now as ever; notleaa 
for those left-wingers in the Federal Republic, 
and today above all in Italy, who drive out ibe 
Devil with Beelzebub by filling the gap left by 
the non-existent Marxist theory of democracy 
with Schmitt’s fascist critique of democracy. 

The medium of discussion that is public and 
guided by argument, which Schmitt ridicules, 
is in fact essential for any democratic Justifica- 
tion of political authority. Even the majority 
principle can be interpreted as a procedure 
which is intended to permit realistic approx- 
imations to the idea of building the most 
rational consensus possible, under the press- 
ures of decision-making. Schmitt turns this into 
a caricature, in that, already at the level of the 
theoretical understanding which democracy 
has of itself, he ignores three things. In the first 
place, the presuppositions of rationality which 
the participants in a discursive formation of lhf 
popular will are obliged to make in actu, an 
necessary buj, on the whole, counter-factual 
presuppositions. All the same, it is only in the 
light of such presuppositions of rationality that 
one can comprehend the function and the sig- 
nificance of parliamentary procedures and 
conventions at all. Further, practical discount 
is concerned with rendering interests man 
general; consequently, one may not, like 
Schmitt, set up an antithesis between competi- 
tion to get the better of the arguments and the 
rivalry of underlying interests. And finally.il 
will not do to cut negotiations to obtain com- 
promises out of this model of the public forma- 
tion of the will of the people altogether. Cleat" 
ly, the problem of whether compromises cook 
about under fair conditions can, once agate. 


only be tested through discussion. 

The really problematic move which Caij 
Schmitt makes is, admittedly, theseparalionoi 
democracy and liberalism. He limits the pro- 
cess of public discussion to the role of par- 
liamentary legislation, and detaches it fromd* 
democratic formation of the will of the peopk 
in general, As though the theory of liberalise 
had not always incorporated the conception!* 
a general formation of opinion and popular ™ . 
into public life anyway! The democratic «■ 
ment allows equal opportunites for all top»fj 
ticlpate in a process of legitimation, 
through the medium of public opinion. Scluwu 
wishes to drive a wedge between 
understood as the identity of state and P^P 1 
and public discussion (which is attributed 
liberalism) - for reasons which are trail spar^ 
enpugh. He lays down the conceptual gr«J®' 
rules in such a way that he can' 
democratic formation of the will ofthe P e0 r; 

. from the univerealist presupposltjonsotg^ • 

al participation, and cart Umit the former to j“ 
ethnically homogeneous substratum fflv;;. 
population, apd even reduce jt, to the .' 

tion of (lie politically immature masses, yWn . 
of all argument. Only thus, 1 indeed, can .* 
imagine a Caesar ist and racially homogen 

FQhrerdcmokratie , a democra tic'diptator^r;. 

,irt. which something like this "soyereP? . • 

, should be n embpdied. Schmitt thereby 
the outline: df democracy, incidentally v WJ 
was later 'incorporated by his CplleagU 
Amerjcafi exile into their theorypf.to 8 7. .- 
iftSilwr. . - • : \ . . .O' : /-jjV 

. v '.Todav what Carl Schmitt Has to $ay «.->c 


,of Interests,' fhe rule of the majority arid the . 

, reactions 

seein provocaliye.' But one' does not heed -td 


• . ’Tod ay wh^t CarJ Sch m i 1 1 Has to W 
the “universal significanceoftlie belli ti , 
ciission” is opce again relevant- Here ngc,; ; 


.- la ilia ip uic now, 35 

rationgllkUi. That the tUne is, still lhe Hiancb*-- 
• idp.ijjeit was before, is reason enough lo uiaMv*" ^ 

. arid to blanch now all the more- . . j,. ‘ 
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At the age of eighteen, Gottfried Benn submit- 

led some poems to a Berlin newspaper, and, as 
he reminisced in a lecture of 1951, they were 
returned, marked: 

“O.B.- agreeable in feeling, weak in expression. Do 
try us again some lime." That was a long time ago, 
and now, you see, after decades of labour, they have 
included me among the so-called Expressionist 
pods, while the feeling in my work is generally de- 
scribed as disagreeable. 

The period of “agreeable feeling” was short 
and of little consequence: only a few such 
poems have survived to be reprinted in 
Volume Two of the centennial edition of his 
complete works, which replaces Dieter We-Iier- 
shoffs four-volume edition of 1961. At the 
same time, the publishers have also commis- 
sioned a biography by Hans Egon Holthusen, a 
distinguished writer, Germanist and friend of 
the poet in his later years. The two volumes of 
Benn’s poetry - the first comprising the "col- 
lected" poems of 1956, the Auswahl letzter 
Hand , and the second containing published, 
unpublished and fragmentary work - will be 
followed, in 1987 and 1988, by the prose in two 
volumes, and, in 1989, by a final volume con- 
taining “dialogische Formen” and a general 
Index. 

Benn first made his name in 1912, with the 
live poems of the cycle “Morgue", written in an 
hour, published in a week, and notorious ever 
since for their bleak aestheticism, their 
macabre juxtapositions, their reduction of hu- 
man life to a bizarre and pitiful spectacle of no 
content or significance. Even now - and 
periiaps for all perpetuity - this is the work for 
which Benn is best known. Despite the rejec- 
tion slip cited in the lecture, despite the 
trouvailles of Volume Two, Benn’s work be- 
gins with “Kleine Aster”, an envoi to a flower, 
playfully stitched into a corpse by a medical 
student (such as Benn himself was): 

Ttinkedich salt In deiner Vase! 

Ruhe sanft, 
kkine Aster! 

Rea* 1 ^° Ur beUyful in y°V r vase! 

Btifc aster! ’ 

[reviewer's translation] 

Ondef these circumstances, flesh is even less 
than grass'. 

lit fact, though, the position of "Kleine As- 
is not fl s unassailable as perhaps ft seems, 
man appendix. Gerhard Schuster, the editor 
0 tok new edition, quotes from the corres- 
pondence of 1955 and 1956 between Benn and 
Publishers, concerning The arrangements 
•°r what in the end turned into his collected 
, P°enis; Both sides were cautious, Benn for 
: Proposing at one stage that a few 

’TtogTammriticaliy beautiful" poems be set at 
jnojraiit qf the book, ‘‘perhaps in a different 
JRHace" . 'This li riot cowardice or the wish to 
oereiye (whiph Would be completely out of 
• r? rac *®r)» blit the understandable anxiety of a 
man near die end qf a lifetime of writing. When 

Published, it was for hjs Seven- 
tii. . ^®y; y^thiri a few weeks, it had to 
1 ‘mortumeri i . For most df his life, 

^flphSdbeen.lf not reviled, thbnat least seen 
™hrginai figure. Already in 
-Jf W remarked that “art is^ a 'matter of 
huy t^ple orsq , of whom at least thirty 
. « found the behd”; He had 1 had to suppress 
' bis "selected" of 1936; and even so 

.OMftrt ;bi insolf ; thfe sbbiect df vidods attacks 


foseU the subject df vicioua attacks 
rary critics timong the SS:‘It was his 


r. anti in iriodyne selection they, 

't - ^mpiained that' the Swiss had 


made him look like a “sanFter Heinrich", a 
“soppy Simon". Now. approaching death and 
ctassic status aequo pede, Bcnn's deliberations 
on his latest self-presentation were con- 
ditioned not by sdf-doubt but by doubt about 
this newest generation of Germans. 

All his life, the noises Benn makes about his 
poems are modest, sceptical, disparaging. His 
Gesammelte Schriftcn of 1922 end with an Epi- 
logue that can hardly have been calculated to 
sell the book to its readers: 

So now these collected works are published, one 
volume, two hundred pages, how paltry, one would 
have to be ashamed or it if one were still alive. Not a 
document worth mentioning; i would be amazed if 
anyone were to read it; I feel quite remote from 
them, 1 throw them over my shoulder like Deucalion 
and his stones; maybe their distoriions will turn into 
human beings, but whatever happens, I don’t care 
for them. 

Of his whole career, he says: “At best, you 
were a character cameo, an eccentric, a spe- 
cialist - you didn’t get any big parts to fill an 
evening with” , and, in the- last words of the first 
volume of his works, he wonders whether 
“GroBartiges und Geschlossenes", anything 
“magnificent and completed", is feasible in 
modem times. But the thing about these dis- 
missals is that they are without any real, speci- 
fic, independent doubt. The nihilism they rep- 
resent is a constant, even an innate quality. It 
should not be taken for disavowal, renuncia- 
tion, “agonizing reappraisal”, least of all for 
any kind of argument with himself. Benn's 
poetry is not homogeneous, not even consis- 
tent, but it is not divided against itself. A Benn 
poem - whatever direction it goes in - has an 
air of unanimity. In another late lecture, Benn 
says: “No question, the modern poem is mono- 
logical, it is a poem without belief, without 
hope, it is a poem consisting of words, which 
you arrange in a fascinating way.” However 
mundane, however approximate, that attri- 
bute “fascination" is still the best word for 
Benn, both his effects and his objectives. He 
uses it again when he says: 

An affinity with words is a primary quality, ii can't be 
learned. You enn learn light-rope walking, funam- 
bulism, high-wire acts, walking on nails, but a fasci- 
nating way with wards, you cither have it or you 
don't. 

Benn's severe gloom, his habitual dejection, 
are, I would say. one aspect of his fascination. 

It is a mood, a tone, equanimity, indifference, 
exhaustion, a kind of dandyism, a matter of 
words, a pretext for vocabulary. It might be 
noted that not only his clinical medical terms, ; 
but also his English and French Fremdwdrier, 
many of them used in critical places like en- 
dings or titles, almost all convey depression, 
negation, failure: “aptfslude”, "h bas”, 
‘Theure bleue”, “finish", "Long, long ago' 1 . In 
the letters, there are Misclnvdrter, things like 
“Downheit” and “ausgepowert", parts of a 
supralingual language of melancholy. In any- 
one else, they would signal depression: but in 
Benn, they are also style and fascination, a 
style he describes as “Kriseristil, hybrid und 
final", a crisis-style, hybrid and terminal - one 
that was, nevertheless, sustained and varied 
for almost fifty years. 

Looking back at “Kleine Aster" and the 
Other poems of 1912. it is hard to see in them 
the beginning of an oeuvre: anywhere for them 
to go, any way in which they might be ex- 
panded, any sense of unfulfilled potential. 
There is in them a scientific awareness of the 
indestructibility of matter, of the whole of a life 
being the merest part of a mute cycle: “earth 
calls” from around a hospital deathbed, a gold , 
tooth is taken from a corpse by a morgue atten- 
dant, and buys an evening in a dance-hall. 
Given a synoptic nihilism like this, where is 
there to go? What mysteries? “Morgue II", 
quite properly dropped by Benn (and there- 
fore now in Volume Two), Is a rather routine , 
variorum of . prankish rearrangements of 
corpses. There 1$ a brief spell of interest in the 
. other parts of the cycle, in the dance-hall; a 
move from operating tables to catf tables, 
from the death industry backwards (or for- 
wards) to the pleasure, industry of “Nachl- 
catf". “Englisches : Caf£’\ "Kurkonzert ; 
morbidity ^appears briefly as morbidezzai. 

Elne emkleldet Ihre H^iide. 
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STUART WOOLF 

The problem of the poor was 
a pressing one in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century western 
Europe. Stuart Woolf examines 
the nature of poverty at this 
time and the help that was 
given. Taking early nineteenth- 
century Italy as a special study, 
he examines the categories of 
poor, sources of charity and 
Issues such as poverty and 
repression. 

240 pages Hardback 041630330 6 £25.00 

Laurence Sterne 

The later years 
ARTHUR H. CASH 

This biography follows Sterne's 
life from the moment of his 
recognition until the publication 
In 1768 of A Sentimental Journey 
and his death three weeks later. 
Arthur Cash completes In this 
volume the story he began in 
Laurence Sterne: The Early and 
Middle )fears. 

384 pages Hardback 041632930 6 £38.00 

Sensibility 

An introduction 

JANET TODD 

In Sensibility Janet Tbdd charts 
the growth and decline of senti- 
mental writing as a privi- 
leged mode In the eighteenth 
century. She shows how 
sentimental writing Is riven 
with contradictions: while it 
applauds fellowship, it also 
expresses a yearning for 
isolation and, while it stresses 
the ties of friendship and family, 
it does so at the expense of 
sexual feeling. • . . 

176 pages Hardback 0416377106 £16.95 
Paperback 0416 377203 £5.95 


Hidden Agendas 

Theory, politics, and 
experience in the 
Womens Movement 
ELIZABETH WILSON 
with ANGELA WEIR 
In this collection, Elizabeth 
Wilson’s continuing cpnirtbutipn to 
Ihe discussion of the relationship 
between an Individual's life and 
' political and social change is fully 
revealed. As a document about 
, feminism, Hidden Agendas will 
have an important pari Ip play in 
the developmenf of the politics of 
feminism. 
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Feminist Criticism 
and Social Change 

Sex, class and race in 
literature and culture 
Edited by JUDITH NEWTON 
and DEBORAH ROSEN FELT 
This lively and controversial 
collection of essays sets out to 
theorize and to practise a 
‘materialist-feminist' criticism of 
literature and culture. Such a 
criticism is based on the view 
that the material conditions in 
which men and women live are 
central to an understanding of 
culture and society. 

336 pages Hardback 0416387101 £18.00 
paperback 0416387004 £7.95 
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Forms of Feeling 
in Victorian 
Fiction 

BARBARA HARDY 

From the Greek dramatists to 
the modem novelists, writers 
have used fiction to examine 
the vital question of emotion 
and passion. In this study, 
Barbara Hardy examines the 
ways in which major Victorian 
novelists represented, explored 
and analysed feeling. 

224 pages Paperback 0 416426409 £6.95 

Popular Culture 

The metropolitan experience 
JAIN CHAMBERS 
The rise of popular urban 
culture since the 1880s has 
been accompanied by an 
increasingly diverse and 
complex response to the sights 
and sounds of the city, lain 
Chambers approaches the often 
overlooked details and textures 
of popular culture through a 
series of histories, graphically 
presented with photographs 
and contemporary illustrations. 

-256 pages Hardback 0 416376703 £13.95 
Paperback 0 416 37680 0 £595 


Rights of Passage 

Emigrant voyages to Australia 
in the nineteenth century . 
HELEN R.WOOLCOCK 
There Is a surprising dearth of 
Information for fhe populations in 
transit that migrated fo Australia In 
the nineteenth century However, 
there is an almost complete 
account of Queensland 
Immigration among extanl 
colonial records. Passenger lists, 
reports of health officers, diaries 
and letters have survived. Helen . 
Woolcock has assembled much of , 
Ihis archive In a fascinating 
account of emigrant voyages to 
this part of Australia. 
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One strips ofr her hands. 

They're soft, white, large. 

As though made or ricsli from her belly. 

But the implantation of the aster also antici- 
pates it more durable ami substantial theme. In 
the 1913 poem “Umergmiulbalm’' (Hollhusen 
comments usefully on the distracting irrele- 
vance of some of Bonn's early titles), there arc 
the lines (in Michael Hamburger's transla- 
tion): 

Ein amn&r Hirnhund, schwer mil Got! bchangen. 
Ich bin dcr Stirn so salt. Oh, eln Gcrllstc 
von BlUlcnkoIbcr l&stc snnft sie nb 
und schwttllc mil und schnucrte und irieftc. 

A wretched braindog, laden down with God. 

My forehead wearies me. Oh that a frame 
oF clustered hluoms would gently take its place, 
to swell in unison and stream and shudder. 

Those longing subjunctives are echoed in the 
mime of the hero of Benn's 1916 prose-pieces 
Gehirnc (Brains): Werff Rflnnc, an imperative 
folluwed by n subjunctive, urging dissolution, 
the melt -down of consciousness. For the next 
period, the brain and consciousness (that “sen- 
try between blood and claw” of “Icarus") will 
be Bunn's enemy: opening out into express- 
ionists travel- posters, hymns to pre- 
consciousness and com i mi nil y, to tliediunysiac 
realms of the Mediterranean; poems evoking 
the <| tin ter nary decline of the human nice, 
poems to oblivion and pure form. 

Form, for most of the 1920s, was synony- 
mous with the eight-line stanza: n Mediterra- 
nean shape, but with primitive heaviness and 
lassitude in the rhymes, sentences yoked 
together by commas, short, noun-heavy lines, 
almost asyntactica I .with caesuras of staggering 
indifference. Again, not arguing a case - there 
arc no verbs to do it with - but throwing out 
noun-projectiles, gnostic shards, StichwUrter, 
in u frenetic chant. Tone is almost indescrib- 
able, there ore too ninny possibilities: Spcngle- 
rian gloom, cultural cynicism, melancholy 
sonorities in “a” and **au’\ but all of it quite 
hypnotic in effect. The critic Max Rychner de- 


scribes it: “Every word an allusion, making the 
strings vibrate in a precisely calculated rhyth- 
mic curve, no depiction, nothing in extenso, 
written for cognoscenti, for whom each word 
inis its own nimbus." One of the most excessive 
poems of the time - though not in octaves - is 
“Prolog 1920": 

[ndividual-lch: aligciakelt, 

Psychologic: zum Kotzen, 

Enlwicklungsprinzip: dcr Hund blcihi am Ofen, 
Kausalgcnese: wer will das wissen. 

Ergebnis: rlponsc payfell 

Individual ego: washed up, 
psychology: makes you puke, 
development principle: steeping dogs, 
nctiology: who cares, 
sum local: rfponsc paydcl! 

The lines systematically, economically and 
ferociously take apart contemporary intellec- 
tual structures, not by argument, but by 
energetic branding and labelling. What is pro- 
pounded instead is a kind of fluid, dissociated, 
primordial existence: “Totalisation”, "Orph- 
ische Zellen”, “thalassale Regression", 
“trunken zerebral", is how the famous catch- 
phrases and slogan -words go. One is reminded 
of Benn’s own crisis as a psychiatrist - a mod- 
ern collapse as crucial ns that of Hofmann- 
sthal’s Lord Chundos- when he lost nit interest 
in individual casus. His chnrncter Rflnnc is 
called “Flagellant der Einzeldinge”, “the 
flagellant of individual phenomena". In his let- 
ters, Bean discusses his “aversion to impress- 
ions", he refuses Frau Hindemith's offer of an 
outing, saying he found nature "exaggerated", 
and sunshine "tiring”, he is offended, injured 
almost, when another friend springs a social 
evening on him. 

The emphases shifted with the years, be- 
came less exotic, less dionysinc, more melan- 
cholic; there is more solitude, more of the re- 
demption of pure form, the “hour” of creation, 
and stress on spiritual distinction. Where the 
solution, or unyway the yearning, had been for 
luxuriance, pre- or post-consciousness, poly- 
syllables and place-names, it was now trans- 
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formed into something more stoical, austere 
and simple: 

es giht nur zwei Dinge: die Lee re 

und das gezcichncle Ich. ("Nur Zwei Dinge", 1953) 

This pairing, "emptiness and the marked self', 
is Benn's subject in the poems of his last de- 
cade. The titles of his books of the 1950s tell 
their own story: Frogmen te, Destillalionen, 
Aprislude. These poems are his most moving; 
they have a Chinese asceticism and sorrow; 
they use the music of simple words, in basic 
quatrains; they arise from the daily conditions 
of Benn's life, a walk, an evening in a bar, a gift 
of flowers, a book he has been reading. Some 
others are in free form, so-called Sprech- 
gedichte, the poet musing aloud, his own 
thoughts, or on lives that interest him: La 
Duse, Chopin, Clemenceau, Rembrandt (in 
Hamburger's translation): 

Ah - Hulstkamp - 
Wlrmezentnim, 

Farbenmittelpunkt, 
mein Schattenbraun - 
BArlsioppcIfluidum urn Herz und Augc - 

Ah - Hulstkamp - 
midpoint of warmili, 
centre of colours, 
my shadow brown - 

aura of unsliovcd bristle round heart and eye - 

Sometimes their Anglo-Saxon flatness i§ such 
that many English poems in the same genre 
look positively vibrant by comparison, late 
Lowell, say, or Larkin. Occasionally, they 
muster a little indignant humour, the last ves- 
tiges of decades of rage and denial: “Kleiner 
Kulturspiegel" or “Radio” for instance , both in 
Volume Two, along with many other of the late 
poems. In general, though, they show an old 
man, dignified, sonorous, surrounded by im- 
penetrable griefs: he is quoted in the Notes, 
saying “The intellect always has the departed 
in its train, the intellect must cemain cold, 
otherwise it would become familiar. n That 
never befell Benn. 

What seems to me more suggestive of Benn’s 
nature and purpose than anything else, and 
more transportable, are two idyllic periods in 
his life, one in each of the two world wars. He 
has written, inimitably, about both: 

What I produced in the way of literature, apart from 
“Morgue", which appeared with A. R. Meyer in 
1912,1 wrote in the spring of 19 1 6 in Brussels. I was a 
doctor In a hospital for prostitutes, lived in a confis- 
cated house, eleven rooms, just me and ray orderly, 
few duties, allowed to wear civvies, had no responsi- 
bilities, no ties, barely understood the language: I 
walked the streets, strange faces; a peculiar spring, 
three months, quite unique, what if not a day passed 
without the shelling at the Yser, life swung in an orbit 
of silence and forlomness. I lived on the margins 
where existence dies and the self begins. I often think 
back on those weeks; they were life, they'll not re- 
turn, everything else was trash. 

The second passage, less dense, more descrip- 
tive, more soberly written, comes from a prose 
piece called “Block n. Room 66”, the address 
of Benn and his second wife for a year towards 
the end of the Second World War (translated 
by E. B. Ashton): 

Nothing dreamier than barracks! Room 66 faces the 
drill ground; before H grow three small rowan trees, 
their berries without purple, the leaves as though 
stained from brown tears. It is late August; the swal- 
lows still fly, but already arc massed for the great 
passage. A battalion band rehearses in a comer, the 
sun sparkling on trumpets' and percussives as they 
play, “Die Himmcl rflhmen", and “Ich schies? den 
Hlrsch im wildcn Forst “ It Is the fifth year of war, 
and here is a completely secluded world, a kind of 
bdgujnage, The spouts, of command are external; 
inwardly all things pro muffled' and still. • 

Both passages describe peace-in-war,a be- 
hind-the-llncs existence that seems positively 
idyllic: “they were life”, and “a kind of (rfguip- 
age,‘. But there is rqore to them than Benn’s 
good fortune in finding himself ou( of the waV; 
or confirmation of his provocative witticism, 
that the ariny (which he rejoined in 1935) was 
. "the aristocratic form of emigration”. . They 
show Urn thriving ill. anomalous, withdrawn, 

; insensitive soraChowmexpresslve {as opposed 
Beniq, where- he lived, practised ant) wrote) 
ocatiqns. In eaclitpae, he wds provided vyith a 
■ “ in Lands berg, he was bu&y . with 

Statistics on suirides ln the driny - but (his too 

■, an4 left: him; at 

ubetty. .pprQpteti he flourished. Perhaps , the 
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in its hierarchical, gleaming structure, he an 
more blissfully private and opaque than ever 
truly at home, masked by a spurious (alto! 
real) function, furtive and productive. Some- 
how, both situations were turned by him into 
intensifications of his life in Berlin, instead of 
its opposite: small ground-floor flat, smafl 
practice (skin and venereal specialist), humble 
view on a yard full of washing, and even afar 
chickens (not his own) pecking about inh 
Occasional cut flowers. Rare visitors (and only 
if announced previously). The two situation 
seem to me endlessly suggestive of Benn: the 
massive military carapace, well run, imposing - 
neglected, and behind it, Valdry’s poet in s 
lab-coat, in and out of uniform, the only intelli- 
gent life, attending to the leaves on rowan 
trees. 

In his - to my mind, outstanding - mono 
graph on Benn, Walter Lennig (like Hollh- 
usen, a former associate of the poet) writesofi 
life so bizarrely straightforward and without 
incident that the lives of Rilke and George loot 
positively sensational by comparison. In the 
1920 Expressionist anthology, A/eMcWiffe- 
dflmmerung, Benn's note on himself runs as 
follows: “Born 1886 and grew up in villages^ 
the province of Brandenburg. Past life unim- 
portant, unimportant existence as doctor in 
Berlin." It takes either courage or exaspen- 
tion or both to begin a biography on this foot- 
ing, as Holthusen does. It is on admission, 
straight away, that he will not be able tocouat 
on the co-operation, even the interest, or the 
sympathy, of his subject. 

Benn’s recalcitrance, his stem posthumous 
resistance, is impressive and awkward: Hollh- 
usen is generous in documenting it. A biogra- . 
phy of Benn , he says, "has to be written against 
the grain", against the anti-biographical, anti- 1 
narrative course of Benn’s thinking. It has to t 
put up with the subject's jeering too: “Her- 1 
kunft, Lebenslauf - Unsinnl", “Background, I 
C.V. - rubbish!” and more sophisticated joke | 
like this: "Most of them come from JQterboig j 
or Kflnigsberg, and they usually wind up in »■ 
some Black Forest or other." Where there » j, 
evidence from Benn, this Itself becomes i j 
problem: who would care to hear another ver- 
sion , let alone an independent one, after heir- l 
ing from Benn himself? When Benn writes, 
“went to America, vaccinated the steerage''- > 
what else is there to say? The biographer is sp 
against a man whose aesthetic is "Ausdrud 
und Stoffvernichtung", “expression and the 
destruction of subject-matter". 

Holthusen is unable, or more likely up 1 * 1 ' 
ing, to impc&e a proper biography-slyk narra- 
tive pattern on his subject. What Gopjj 
Benn: Leben Werk Widersprucli 1886-1M 
pursues is not the regular melancholy imp"’ 
ceptible chronological flow of a biography, W 
a series of tangents, local expansions ofdalew 
birth, ancestry,.. social character of Oenns* 
pastors (Benn came from a long line ofilwj 
Holthusen himself is a Pasorensohit)> s™ 0 " 
university in Marburg, science and medians 
the turn of. the century, Expressionism^* 
avant-garde art, ROnne and Brussels, thec» 
of the British spy Edith Cavell (benn was tK 
doctor present at her shooting), the pupa- 
tion of the Gesammelte Schriften md the 
• of Benn’s first wife. The information 
clearly, not always in close formation, aiw 
always in order, but the approach is 
to Holthusen, who quptes generously “ on1 ^ 
rious sources, evaluating (he, evidence- 
sends detail skittering after detail. In tl» I 
really absurd example of this last trait, n di*** 
sion of 1920s Berlin produces the n anl ® j. 
dates of Chri stopher Ish e rwoo d ,.lhe dpte • 

novel Goodbye to Berlin (1939) and the a 
the American film Cabaret (1972). ^ 

Liza Minnelli”, But this is only to raY* J ^ 
misapplication of learning that, for 1 ™* ^ 
book , is left at the service Of its subject. • 

usen’s literary judgments, delivered 

‘ times in a swinging, Benraari stylei ere ^ 

very acute: as when he describes penn > • 
guage on family matters as “floskelnar 
1 tnulaic’\or finds a, piece on Benn s.cn . ^ 
.-“both laconic and rhapsodic -r he ny 
- childhood in prose". If there is ® n £ nnev{ r 
criticism of.the book, It is that Hol ^ use ” jfoj* 
really opposes any tendency offais own V - ^ 
pi Benn ; it repiaj hs less a biography^. , 

annotatedahtholpgy.,Bu|it r i8 tftill a wp ^ • : 

once completed, will purely be _ 
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The vegetable Paradiso 


Lorna Sage 


ITALOCALVINO 

Sollollsoleglaguaro 

93pp. Milan: Garzantt. L. 15,000. 


Mr Palomar , the last of Italo Calvino’s books 
to appear before he died, was about a looker- 
on, all eye. The posthumously published Sotto 
i Isoleginguaro would have given each sense its 
own story, and would have been called “I cin- 
que sensi", except that this time he really did 
leave something unfinished, a fitting footnote 
to a writing life devoted to the study of begin- 
nings and the cunning postponement of en- 
dings. As it is, we have three pieces out of the 
intended five, each secreting its own diversion- 
ary sub-plots: first “II nome, il naso", snuffling 
cnjoyably back and forth through cultural his- 
tory on the track of a smell (or rather. Smell) 
from demi-monde to jungle to the new jungle 
of groups and groupies; then the title story, 
about Mexican menus (parodic shades of 
Lawrence's "Woman who Rode Away”); and 
"Un re in ascolto", an inverted fairy tale about 
the kingdom of the inner ear, its king impris- 
oned in a Whispering labyrinth. They are by 
way of being “exercises”, as Giorgio Man- 
ganelli points out on the dust-j acket - studies in 
displacement, the body in words. 

The title story once upon a time had another 
title, “Sapore Sapere", playing on the link be- 
tween taste and knowledge. It's a theme Calvi- 
no touched on in his last tribute to Barthes, 
whom he praised for inventing (or making it 
seem possible to invent) a methodology that 
didn't lose touch with the "living and mortal” 
subject. Sotto Usole giaguaro looks this rather 
daunting project straight in theteeth-if taste is 
knowledge, tfyen to eat is to know. The narra- 
tor and his wife Olivia, tourists in Mexico, have 
worked out a gourmet theory of travel: 


Ac l rue journey . . . implies a complete change of 
diei, swallowing whole the country you're visiting, its 
flora and Tail na and culture. . .passing through your 
lips and your oesophagus .... 


Eating is all: their sexual life is conducted 
across the table, their excursions into the 
ruined temples suggest taboo questions about 
cookery - what happened, wonders Olivia 
(licking her lips), to the human sacrifices. . . ? 
Does the tase for chili not perhaps recall a time 
when spices were used to conceal an unspeak- 
able taste for “the food of the gods"? The 
narrator finds himself watching her mouth at 
work (“her tongue pressing me against her 
palate, cocooning me in saliva, then easing me 
under the points of her canines"), and only 
rescues himself from the heart of darkness in- 
side by the kind of conjuring trick possible to 
narrators. He remembers the magic of words. 
Eating is not a case of "Olivia - food - me" but 
of "Olivia -- food - names - me": “It was the 
name 'gorditas pellizacadas con memecn' that 1 
was savouring above all ... And so he has 
his Mexico and eats it. The trick is to remem- 
ber, as Calvino the essayist puts it elsewhere, 
that language, once it exists, pre-empts the 
inarticulate gods and their rituals. You enn eat 
without being eaten - if you're content to eat 
words. 

Or at least, that's one (optimistic) version, 
which transforms Olivia back into the partner 
in a dialogue, the familiar provocative Muse/ 
Reader (compare Ludmilla in If on a Winter's 
Night a Traveller) whose demands for ever 
spicier and more elaborate recipes keep the 
writer alive. When Olivia says “I'd like to eat 
chiles en nogado" the ink starts to flow, he and 
she are members one of another, part of "the 
universal cannibalism that . . . cancels the 
boundaries between our bodies and the sopa de 
frigoles ... the enchiladas . . . It's a very 
funny story, not least because that carnivorous 
jaguar sun invoked in the title courts compari- 
son with alternative Mexicos (like Lawrence's) 
that lurk darkly in the background, trying to 
confuse ink with blood. Calvino's favourite 
analogies in this line were always, anyway, 
vegetable or mineral. He has a splendid phrase 
about the “perpetuith del vegetale", and it's a 
sap or chlorophyl that one imagines running 
through the veins of his branching stories, at 
least from the “family trees” of the OurAnces- 


The comic Inferno 
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Terral : Life after World War III 
Translated by Annapaola Canccogni 
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Science fiction is the most conservative of 
genres, but only the subscribers know this and 
they won't let on. (There are, after all, only a 
limited number of predictable futures -and the 
future which will become actual is not among 
them.) Consequently when a non-sf publisher 
declares that a book Is .science fiction "like ho 
other”, the reader does, unfortunately, know 
whai to expect. Neither the attitude nof the 
Plot nor the style of Terra / is as original as the 
^ 0r ( a political journalist in Bologna) and 
Publisher suggest., The stance is anarchical- 
cynlcal-farciCaL^atirical; the category Is the 
Inferno; and the carefully engineered 
• ft0c M6nouenient Is sin example of a well- 
established genre that I will sportingly not 
jame (though Burgess and Borges have contri- 
buted to it). . 

. - J^fono Benni’s method is excess, an im- 
phj^K >rt trammelled by taste or astro- 

' Wonderful (hirigm: Dlurnus, the flow- 


■ ,1 tiiiiiu; Miurilltt, IIIG IIVW- 

be*2Si P^ ,al * dose at dusk, and Pollux, Ihe 
i that likes lo cling to the orbit of 
«*SS?pT9 e t*'«'- « • Fve'seen the oornomush rooms 


AtT! 9 ' 1 '- " f^seen the pomomushrooms 
candmu p l u! _? “Wfe in forty different ways and I've 
cagfed four small rainbo.ws from Tra- 

• |V V Plunk Ihe fpiir-fiavoured clouds of the 

• *moked the grass of die satellite 
wfat r^L' ■ t 'V e,Ve penguins - at least, that’s 

August night a 
Third World War was' be- 

• Wi 4 ! 1 ® missile >ilb?) and ended. It 

tyw'lv, WW V ahd 
v ter H^Pj te ^xtex;rnI ri atioris , nuclear witi- 

tobotic technology , 
^|- >r tforference^ espionage (all 


tors trilogy in the 1950s on. It was there (and in 
the eye-witness accounts of cosmic origins in 
Co.smicomics and Ti-Zcro) that he staked out 
his territory as a specialist in beginnings and 
fictional foreplay, his hrand or vegetable love 
(vaster than empires and more slow) - replac- 
ing, as he pointed out, an early “neo-realist" 
flirtation with Hemingway's For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. He convicts his youthful self, not of 
being second-hand and literary, but of not 
being literary enough: “I conjured up”, (he 
wrote in the preface to Ancestors) “the book 1 
myself would have liked to read, the sort by an 
unknown writer, from another age and another 
country, discovered in an attic.” The result, of 
course, was (pace Barthes, or nt least the 
Barthes of that era) a newly “readable” kind of 
book, the romance of reading - familiar now, 
though it is worth recalling the euphoria of his 
Baron in the Trees all those years ago, finding 
his feet above the ground: 


videogames are in the pay of Japan) and arms 
races. The three rival Powers are launching 
three rival space ships on the trail of the lost 
space Viking Van Cram, whose last message 
spoke of finding a paradise planet, a new un- 
contaminated Earth. The Aramerirussian ship 
has three swimming pools, a golf course, a 
conspiratorial rock group and sheikly court in- 
trigues; the Japanese ship, the size of a kayak, 
is crewed by a cramped sumo wrestler and sixty 
mutant (and, it transpires, mutinous) mice; 
the Sinoeuropeans are impoverished but 
humane, their ship a hulk Once used by the 
armed forces of Disneyland to capture Cuba 
for the Club Med. Meanwhile an inexplicable 
source of energy has been detected beneath the 
ruins of Cuzco, baffling the young genius 
Frank Einstein and making computers act like 
drunks. The mechanic Caruso is assisted by a 
bee who loves him hopelessly: the Japanese 
enforce discipline by drowning disaffected ro- 
dents in Coca-Cola. 

: Remarkably, Benni makes this plot func- 
tion: it is rather like seeing a Heath Robinson 
blueprint in operation. But, Scheherazade- 
like, he interrupts himself with songs, jests, 
parables, tales within tales. In these divertisse- 
ments are the book’s chief pleasures. Literary 
■ and political foolery, too broad to call parody, 
floats by like space dflbris. There is mad Cap- 
tain Quixote Patchwork with the prosthetic 
leg, harpooner of asteroids; Father Mapple, 
the wandering space padre; apropos of nothing 
at ail , a scientist climbs Ihe winding stairs of the 
conning tower, '‘bearing a bowl of lather on 
which a mirror and a razor lay, crossed . There 
is a faint echo of Eco, a zest of Lem, more than 
it touch of the old Douglas Adams, though to 
. compare Terra to The HltMdWs Guide * I a 
little like comparing Co/irfMe to 1066 and All 
That, for though the method may be tha of 
controlled uproar, the purpose is to admonish. 
But Benni, well supported by an indefatigably, ; 
. Inventive translator, lias ground some diver* 
and diverting bones to make h,s bread, and if 
the meal is a bittoo lengthy and the. menu too 
. elaborate , there is still plenty of sci-fi-Fo-furt, 


The holm oak was near an elm: lhcir (wo crests 
almost touched .... From the elm, by a branch 
clbow-to-clbow with the next tree, he passed on to a 
carotv, and then to a mulberry tree . So l saw Cosimo 
swing from one branch to another, high above the 
garden. 


This moment is echoed here in the ripe jung- 
le episodes on the sense of smell - und both (on 
the book-from-the-attic principle) echo Edgar 
Rice Burroughs's Tnrzan who, one recnlls, 
learned to write and read before he could 
speak. And ns always the writer's progress 
from branch to branch depends with n comic 
and vertiginous frankness on collusion with the 
reader. “II nome, il naso" is about following a 
woman's special scent, which is (perhaps) the 
smell of her mortality: to be unique is to be 
singular and irreplaceable, hence the pleasure 
(and the pathos) of stories r/i the plural , the 
ramifications of narrative, (One point about 
the vegetable analogy is that it’s a modest myth 


South Africa without 
Apartheid 

Dismantling Racial Domination 
HERIBERT ADAM & KOGILA 
MOODLEY 


If one wants to understand what is 
really going on in South Africa and the 


really going on in aoutn /tinea ana uie 
likety direction that events mav take . , , 
[this is] the best book on Soutn Africa 
that I have read for a very long rime.* 
R.W. Johnson, London Review of 
Books 

£15.95 Cloth J18pp 0-520-05769-4 


The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 

L. FRANK BAUM • . . 

Designed and Illustrated by Barry 
Moser 


This new edition of L Frank Baum’s 
classic has 62 wood engravings by Barry 
Moser. Startlingly unexpected and 
breathtaking in their complexity, they 
put into a new perspective something 
that has become familiar and 


commonplace over the years. 
£16.95 until 3 1 . 1 2.86 thcraftcr £21.25 
Cloth 288pp illus. 0-520-05822-4 


New Essays on the: Psychology 
of Art 

RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


Amheim’s new collection of essays 
looks at, among other things, the nature 
of photography, art forgeries, and art in 
education and therapy. 

£24.25 Clftth 332 pp illus. 0-520-05553-5 . 
£9.25 Paper 0-520-05554-3 


: Great Directors at Work. 
Stanislavsky, Brecht, Kazan, Brpok 
DAVID RICHARD JONES | 

Is. theatrical direction an- art? - and if so, 
' how is it practised? Jones examines 
these questions by looking at four 
modern classics. 

£21.25 Cloth 380pp illus. 0-52Q-04601-3 , 


about immortality - or perhaps better, con- 
tinuity - that knows its limits.) The "Re in 
ascolto" locates at lust a city and a landscape in 
the whorls of his own ear - but only (again) by 
following (he tenuous thread of a voice from 
outside. The reader (whether or not "in” the 
story) is the necessary conspirator, held at the 
intimate distance that keeps the stories coming 
(another analogy here is cat's cradle): 

“The novel I would most like to read at this mo- 
ment," Ludmilla explains, “should have as its driving 
force only the desire lo narrate , to pile stories upon 
stories, without trying to force a philosophy of life on 
you, simply allowing you to observe Us own growth, 
like a tree, an entangling, as if of branches and leaves 


Now that the oeuvre is complete (or rather, 
permanently incomplete), the extent of the 
confidence trick becomes perhaps clearer: Cal- 
vino's Reader - so eloquent, so exigent, so 
endlessly, suggestively unsatisfied - was his 
greatest, most irreplaceable invention, his 
most irresistible flattery to mere actual read- 
ers, and may not outlive him. He has joined the 
ancestors, fixed now on his branch of the fami- 
ly tree, and as he reflected, in one of the Mex- 
ican pieces that belong witli “II sole giaguaro" 
(reprinted in Collezione di sabbla, TLS , July 
12, 1985) family trees in general have nil in- 
creasingly ominous way of burgeoning back- 
wards: 


Contcmpurury anthropology looks for roots further 
and further back, millions of years away, scattered 
across continents, (Whet seems to draw nearer is the 
end, the tapping of all the branches one by one or all 
at once, the threat of a demographic or technological 
catastrophe, of starvation . . . .) 


Narrowing the analogy inexcusably to liter- 
ary life, one could say that Calvino’s improb- 
able achievement was to fill the last parenthesis 
with new stories, stories within stories, new 
ways into the woods. 


Virginia Woolf and the Real 
World 

ALEX ZWERDLING 


Zwerd ling’s study shows how 
responsive Virginia Woolf was to the 
historical events and socio-political 
currents of her age. 

£21.25 Gloth 370pp 0-520-05684-1 


The Government of Philip 
Augustus 

Foundations of French Royal 
Power in the Middle Ages 
JOHN W. BALDWIN 


Baldwin examines the role of Philip 
Augustus in France’s political and 
cultural supremacy over Western 
Europe in the thirteenth century, 
£42.50 Cloth 536pp 0-520-05272-7 


The Chinese Enlightenment 
Intellectuals and the Legacy of the 
May Fourth Movement of 1919 
VERA SCHWARCZ 


This book provides a fresh analysis of 
' the historical significance and 
Contemporary meaning of the May 
Fourth Movement. . 

£31.95 Cloth 380pp 0-520-05027-4 


God and Nature 
Historical Essays on the Encounter 
between Christianity and Science 
EDITED BY DAVID C. LIN DB ERG 
& RONALD L. NUMBERS 


Examines the encounter between 
Christianity and science from the early 
days of the ..Christian chu rch through ' 
the- twentieth century. 

£42,50 Cloth 544pp 0-520-05538-1 
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Cursed and loving 


The non-history man 


Galen Strawson 

PAUI.DA1I.EY 
Gabriel's Lament 
.Ulpp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224 028235 

Gabriel Harvey is a mnn alone in a room in a 
fine house in Chiswick. He is writing a lament, 
writing down his life in order to be able to 
understand it - or simply stand it. He uses all 
his wit and clarity, and having n great deal of 
both, he succeeds as well as anyone could. The 
by-product ofhis solitary therapy is an impress- 
ive if overlong novel, a book freighted with 
suppressed emotional intensity. It is a record of 
suffering, suffering at first concealed for three 
decades; then engulfed in a greater grief; and 
finally calmed in the backlash of morul re- 
versal. 

Gabriel's Lament is a study in deferred mor- 
tification. At bottom it is a tale of two snobs 
and their victim. But there is n great deni not to 
sny about it in a review, since it depends for its 
final effect on the misapprehensions it creates. 
It begins in 1949, when (Inbriel Harvey is 
twelve, living in London in a tiny rented ter- 
race house south of the river. I lis mother Amy 
is (liirty-onc. his affcctionnte, cantankerous 
father, Oswald, sixty-six. Amy works to sup- 
port then]. Oswald curses and pontificates, and 
holds court in The Prodigal's Return. 

And then everything changes. Oswald in- 
herits n tot of money from n baronet he once 
served. (Why? One's suspicions are finally 
confirmed.) He buys a villa in Clapham. His 
wife must no longer work. And she must have a 
kitchen “that Escoffler himself would be proud 
of 1 *, His son, a charity boy, must now pay the 
fees at school. And he himself must substitute 
whisky for beer, “lunch 1 ' for “dinner", and 
wear a bright new tweed suit. 

Amy hates this change. (Why does she hate 
it so much? One finds out only at the end. ) She 
says that Escoffter is welcome to the kitchen, 
and feels she is losing touch with her old hus- 
band. And so she leaves for a short holiday, 
which she prolongs - and then prolongs. She 
cleans behind Gabriel's ears, dispatches him 
briskly to school on February 1, 1950, and he 
never sees her again. 

Gabriel is confident. She wilt certainly come 
home for his birthday in March; or at least for 
her own. He wails in his love and in his hope, in 
the beginnings of his new religious faith - that 
one day she will come. Meanwhile anxiety goes 
to work in one of>its favourite locations. He 
starts wetting his bed. He becomes young 
. “Piss-a-Bed", goaded by his increasingly irrit- 
• able father, humiliated by a rubber sheet. His 
‘ outstanding schaolwork goes to pieces. That 
summer he defecates in his bed, and smears 
himself from head to foot. 

Five years later he finally leaves home; he 
’ escapes his father at the age of seventeen, 
working first as .a letter-sorter at Mount 
.. Pleasant, then for nine years as a factotum 
skivvy in the Jerusalem, a home for the elderly 
and dying (the Jerusalem to which Paul Bailey 
v devoted a whole short novel in 1967) , then in 
! an Irbpmonger’s.shop. He is a small and very 
: “pretty 1 * man with a passion for music. Ai 

twenty* seven he has rid need to shave. He has 
no sexual life. He buys a Moygashel frock like 
his; mother's . and wears it In Her memory on 
v- her birthdays, sitting in perfect quiet, alone in 
. his room. A religion qeeds rites; he is sure he 
.'.will see her again.: His creed > is short: 
i HMYB97 19- the number on a record she used 
• to play, Heddle Nash singirig an aria from 
Handel’s Ptolemy, 

In his spare time lie writes a book called 
' Lords of Light abolit : a series of preachers, 
mostly itinerant, some charlatans, some sin- 
cere, some mad, : some inspired! After. twenty 
; rejections, mi obscure publisher takes it on, 
Hollywood turns part of it into a highly success- 
ful item of inspirational schlock called Mersey 
Messiah, and, Gabriel ends up well ioff. : 

That's the shilling life- and a bit more. What 
it leaves out is most of the book: the people 
: Gabriel meets as he moves to the lonely, 
crowded margin, of 1950s, and 1960s London, 
and becomes dnothereccentric human detail in 
n squalid boarding-house room, suffering the 
past that curls back in his parents' phrases. 
. There is Mrs Spareyv Ills first landlady; widow 
of a revoturionary" 'ldltecl!' 


Russian Coumess Bolina, another of Mrs 
Sparey's lodgers; the Goan atheist Mr 
Nazareth, another; and wise Harold Mude at 
the Mount Pleasant sorting office. 

Then there arc Oswald's various housekeep- 
ers; Marge aud Reggie, Oswald’s ghastly 
friends; n derelict old-Etoninn barrister re- 
duced to British wine on a park bench; Auntie 
Kathleen, Gabriel's wonderful Swedenborgian 
aunt; the acerbic old ladies at the Jerusalem; 
and some hair-raising Minnesotans. As Gab- 
riel says, he keeps the company of talkers, 
porpoises in language. Bailey's ear is very good 
and is matched by his invention. He captures 
and creates a remarkable spectrum of idiolects, 
each with its own quirks and lapses, its own 
delicacies and metaphorical predilections, its 
own pattern of directness and indirectness and 
special modes of humour. 

There is perhaps too much of this (the short 
story occupying pp 222-239 could be dropped 
from the novel without loss); there are mo- 
ments when Gabriel's Lament risks becoming a 
kind of Emporium of Characters, a container 
for set pieces. And Bailey’s characters arc 
sometimes too informally unhesitating in their 
speech, too similar in their graphic aplomb, too 
precise to he wholly believable. But this is a 
very modest use of poetic licence; a fading 
vermicular of such richness deserves a dramatic 
record of this sort, so vivid with humour and 
charm in the grip of reality. 

The biggest talker of them nil is Gabriel's 
fnther, whom Gabriel continues to see only 
because it was his Swedenborgian aunt's last 
wish. Oswald is condemned to repartee, un- 
able not to speak, a chippy British pub philo- 
sopher given to rumbustious tmesis with a 
single infix (“inbloodysatiable'', “unbloody- 
slakable", "rehabloodybilitate"). The inmost 
process of his thought is set in the track of 
dichfi- “Ours not to reason, etc". Relentlessly 
aggressive and didactic, he persecutes his son - 
that “cursfed oaf - with words. 

And yet he mixes his streaming linguistic 
vulgarity and torrents of universal racial pre- 
judice (Scots excepted) with unmistakable evi- 
dence of finer feeling and discernment; with 
witty, pungent images and a grandiose roaring 
coarseness that has nothing to do with vulgar- 
ity. And this terrible, grousing, strutting, 
“cunt-struck” (his phrase) old man almost in- 
variably inspires affection, even in those he 
most disparages. 

He keeps it up until he is ninety-four and 
legless. And when he dies he leaves his son q 
box. And in the box Gabriel finds the multi- 
plication of his suffering, a motive for suicide, 
and the first chance of emotional progress that 
he has had for thirty years. There is a time 
when he hates his father, and a time when he 
hates his mother. But most of the emotion in 
families is just intensity of feeling before it is 
anything else, intensity which shifts from light 
to dark without fixing finally in love or hate, 
And when both his parents are dead and 
known to be so , when the sea les have settled in 
the slow balance of time, Gabriel finds that he 
still loves them both - as he did at the begin- 
ning, in the tiny terraced house south of the 


Dav id Montrose 

DAVID CAUTE 

News from Nowhere 

403pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10.95. 

0241 119200 

News from Nowhere ranges over fifteen years 
and many miles in chronicling the personal and 
political turmoils of Richard Stern, Marxist 
philosopher. At the outset - 1967 - there is 
more than a touch of Malcolm Bradbury's 
Howard Kirk about him. Arrogant, opportu- 
nistic, he swiftly develops from a young lectur- 
er revered by protesting LSE students into the 
darling of the New Left, boasting an interna- 
tional reputation. Within a few speedily-re- 
counted years, though, Stern more closely re- 
sembles Steven Bright, the academic victim- 
hero of Caute's earlier novel. The Occupation. 
Estranged from his beautiful new wife, Eli- 
zabeth. whose energies are chiefly devoted to 
militant feminism and wholesale adultery, in- 
fatuated with Esther Meyer, a white Rhode- 
sian visiting Britain to campaign for majority 
rule in her country, he neglects himself and his 
work. Finally dismissed from the LSE, Stern 
hits the bottle, but rescue arrives when Esther 
wangles him a journalistic assignment; cover- 
ing the Rhodesia Conference at Geneva in 
1976. When she returns home to engage active- 
ly in the guerrilla struggle - joining her hus- 
band, a member of Zanu's central committee - 
he takes off in pursuit. 

As the stringer for a right-wing newspaper, 
Stem sees half his reports, which regularly 
contradict the leader column, spiked. Thirty 
months pass before he catches up with Esther: 
both are promptly captured when the Security 
Forces raid a guerrilla encampment. After two 
months in Chikurubi prison, Stem returns to 
Britain, experiencing more lean times, more 
battles with his wife and her “coven". He be- 
comes estranged from Esther, "too, after he 
publishes attacks on her husband, who is now 
Zimbabwe’s Minister of the Interior: "His 
main job is detaining political opponents under 
Ian Smith’s Emergency Powers. If anyone he 
doesn't like should happen to be acquitted in 
court, Zimunya's police immediately re-arrest 


them on the court-house steps." The noy d 
ends with him about to depart for Beirut * 

For all this ambitiousness of scale and sub- 
ject. News from Nowhere comes across « 
soap opera. The milieux all have i 
veneer of glamour; Stern’s early activism fe 
example, involves hobnobbing with the likesof 
Russell and Sartre, Cohn-Bendit and Duu. 
chke, receiving “invitations to lecture from 
Copenhagen to Montreal". Manoeuvres and 
betrayals occur in such Dallasty - like profusion 
that one loses count of the knives sinking into 
backs, the punches thudding home bekm 
belts. Above all. Stern is largely surrounded by 
stereotypes. Elizabeth (“All personal rela- 
tionships are political. They’re about power"! 
out-bitches Alexis Colby, while her sidekick, 
Hattie, represents the acme of man-hating n- 
tremism; Stern has an eccentric Jewish mother 
and, above him, a boozy, hard-boiled foreign 
editor (whom Cnute vainly attempts to round 
out by the introduction of a secret somn). 
Esther is woefully insubstantial. Even Stem 
himself never quite achieves solidity, leasioi 
all when succumbing to his grand passion. 

On the credit side, Caute tellingly portray 
the attitudes of Rhodesia's white diehards, 
who hold, without a trace of self-doubt, thatu 
ideal society is being sold out by a contempt- 
ible, no-longer-great Britain enfeebled by the 
Welfare State. Better still are the pauagn 
which satirize (with something of the split 
Orwell brought to his animadversions on crank 
socialists) the political modishness, doubk 
standards, line-toeing, priggishness and gener- 
al shabby behaviour which Stem comes up 
against (often perpetrated by his comrades ra 
the left). A closing twist, however, undermine; 
the pointedness. Ostensibly, the novel co& 
prises an omniscient narration inter- 
spersed with extracts from Stern's notebook 
but, from an epilogue contributed by another 
character, we learn that both elements are the 
work of Stern , who is on record as favouring"! 
new historical narrative”, one ignoring “ibe 
stale, tired distinction between fiction and 
'non-fiction.'" The justice of the satire - in- 
deed, the "factuality" of the whole book - 
Immediately becomes suspect. Is it, after A 
simply a case of rewriting as the best revenge* 


Tales of the routine-ridden 


“ increasing note of exuberance in the stories: « 

Patricia Craig start with a rather staid and elderly Clerk (i® 

~ — : : * odd foible or two aside), Hnd end with uu# 

SAMKEERY young men in a second-floor double, M - 

The Streets of Laredo daunted by a scarcity of shillings for the P 5 

175pp. Cape. £9.95. meter. 

0224 02373 X Keery shows himself, here, to be an ecoBfr 

mical writer with a flair for suggesting an 

dramatic atmosphere - that of a conference 

There are twenty-two stories in this collection insurance agents , for example, or 8 Lon ™L 
by Sam Keery, some very short, all briskly anti-Nuclear activity, and the fortemg™ 
written, and all affording glimpses Into some- singing in basement coffee bars. The ere 

what unsatisfactory and routine-ridden lives - ated ,s the 1950s; the Suez crisis and in ^ 

th#» Huac it man ko aMma *.i for Marvkm nmnno the UDDer ClBSSGS g 


There are twenty-two stories in this collection 


what unsatisfactory and routine-ridden lives - 
the lives, it may be, of office workers, the 
occupants of bed-sitting rooms, or those with 
ambitions unlikely to be achieved. There’s an 


Make mine a single 


Christopher Hawtree 

JULIAN GLOAG ' 

Only Yesterday 

170pp. Hrimlsh Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241119235 

Consisting almost entirely qf conversation, 
Only Yesterday woiild haye an Illustrator hard- 


for Marxism among the upper class ” ‘L* 
showing in one or two of the pieces. Else 
we have some sources of humiliation to 
offensive characters, like the boy who 
come up to scratch when he finds Wins* 1 li 
girl under a pile of coats in the 
party, some larking about and some 111 . 
posturing - there’s a back-street boy ^ 

fast, for instance, whose efforts to acqu 

of class are amiably recounted. ' . 

We also find a postscript to The 
tin nt Rnifnrt Rom TCeerv’s novel. I" 


vmy resteraay wouta oaye an illustrator hard- merely rambles on, making one wish that Ju- 
pressed to come up with enough pictures whifch : . Han Glpag had done ' more than "novelize" 

* nin not initAhiA imnlliA*. tif n I L- Ia ' i . * ■ «««•*. • 


tentative doodlihgs of a pyramid. 1 posturing - there’s a back-street boy 

Only Yesterday, as a television 'play, might fast, for instance, whose efforts to acquire® 

nave been a pleasant way of passing a late of class are amiably recounted. ■ • 

Sunday evening, feet up, glass (triple) of malt We also find a postscript to 77re ^ 7 ^, 
strategically placed. Stretched out on the page , tic Out of Belfast , Sam Keery’s novel. PJ 

this drama of a weekend’s coincidental visit llshed in 1984, Which ended with its new; 

from the Darleys' abbut-to-be-divorted son,. McC&be about to light out for Austran- 

Rupqrt (medical student turned Punch col- "The Emigrant” Joe has reached Adelm^ 
umriist), and his daughter (medical student) a mining' encampment, and noted, witn 
merely rambles on, making one wish that J «- dismay, the flatness of the Australian j. 

Han Glpag had done mote than "novelize", scape in contrast to-the hills surrounding^ 

W ,? 6 ; 1 ® 5 88 nn . ambulance-driving .boy; fast. Exiles and their importations loom 
friend s being on strike (&b(e to provide a lift in these stories, importations like J® 

® nd PHyer* plans for: a posthumous of Laredo", a song which started 


d, S cu5s.on ! »Wuilrlhril.» and ^he fcaslblluy of . thenovel, and : qio*g hi, capab y the setting. , — 

sassrffejjl 

•••In the freezer? God, you’re mad e, well j f S soms 


American West. 
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The Raphael of the Counter-Reformation 


Ni cholas Penny 

ANDREA EMILIANI 

Federico Baroccl (Urblno 1535-1612) 

Two volumes, 464pp. Bologna: Nuova Alfa. 
L 120 , 000 each. 

When, in 1586, Federico Barocci's painting of 
the Visitation was unveiled in Rome, queues of 
admirers were seen for several days in the 
Chiesa Nuova, the Church of the Oratorians, 
where it served as an altarpiece. The founder 
of the Oratory, Saint Filippo Neri himself, 
often sat “on a little chair" lost in the “sweetest 
transports" in front of this tender, solemn, inti- 
mate feminine encounter - until he was irri- 
tated by the discovery that he had in turn be- 
come a holy picture and was exciting the ecsta- 
tic admiration of female spies in an adjacent 
chapel. 

By the early years of the new century the 
Pope, Clement VIII, had contrived a more 
private way of enjoying Barocci's art. The 
Duke of Urbino had presented him with a gold 
Holy Water vessel to which was attached a 
miniature painting by Barocci of the infant 
Christ, seated upon the clouds, raising his hand 
to bless. The Pope had this picked off the vessel 
and stuck on his breviary so that he could de- 
light in it every day at his devotions. (The 
painting is now known only from a replica in 
Glasgow which it is surprising to find omitted 
from the two volumes under review.) 

Barocci was nearly seventy by this time and 
notoriously sickly, dilatory and easily 
offended, but no artist in Italy enjoyed a higher 
reputation. Another altarpiece by him, “The 
Presentation of the Virgin", was unveiled in 
the Chiesa Nuova in the spring of 1603 - “on - 
Sunday, with incredible applause, and satisfac- 
tion, the marvellous picture by Barocci was 
beheld, not only by us, but by all Rome, above 
the altar of your eminence", the patron, the 
Bishop of Todi, was informed. A few months 
later the Pope had decided that the most im- 
portant new altarpiece in the city - for his new 
family burial chapel in Santa Maria Sopra 
Minerva - should also be painted by the old 
man in Urbino. 

Barocci is the only great Italian artist to have 
practised in a relatively provincial centre for 
most of his working life and long after he had 
achieved international fame. This may be ex- 
plained by his persistent illness, first experi- 
enced in his youth in Rome after eating a salad 
poisoned (it was said) by his rivals. Illness may 
have encouraged the meticulous planning and 
slow evolution of his work and then, later, it 
certainly helped to stop the complaining of 
patrons. Distance also.had its advantages if one 
wished to ignore their importunities. Barocci 
was, in addition, fortunate in old age to enjoy 
Ihe special protection of his. sovereign, the 
Dokq of Urbino, Francesco Maria II della 
Rovere. 

Although some ofhis paintings were sent, at 

• Ihe Duke's behest, to the courts of Prague and 
Madrid, most of the artist’s work was painted 
for Italy and has stayed there. This is one 

• reason why his name is so little known in Bri- 
tain. There arc only two paintings by him in 
British .public collections - the "Holy Family 
with the Cat" (in the National Gallery), and 
thechiaroscuro sketch for the “Madonna of the 
Rosary ; 1 (in the Ashmojean Museum). The 
former is one of the artist’s most saccharine 
'works-- the latter, although perhaps the most 

; ooautlful painting jn Oxford, is relatively small 
and uncoloured and so attracts less notice than 
it deserves.- In both places Barocci is displayed ' 
: *mong artists of, tlje mid-seventeenth century. 

ft fo* clumsy categories pf contemporary art 
.. "Wary he is neither “Renaissance" nor “Man- 
;; MmtVbut: “Proto-Baroque". ... 

painted one profane narrative, “The 
:Vt 8 qt of Aepeqs from Troy”, the original of 
; Which (last recorded In this, country in 1800) 
^^Oriifnissioned.as.a present from the Duke 
-ofUrbir^ tojtheEmperor Rudolf II. The sub- 
■ 1 J e 9t was a coinpranlisQ between the devotional 
. pnps which the puke and Barocci preferred 
' !!il- <! l^9 iv .ious ,, ones which the Emperor 

1 painted portrait^, and q 

- to , him isj induced / by 

f nKSSjP ftNWfil ft, tft® book. But the majority 
WMrefeoUs; and this does not help 
’* *t (on . iri Britain , , for among the mij- 


Hts, and even among the thousands who love 
Giotto and Piero della Francesca, a Protestant 
revulsion persists against swooning nuns, 
ecstatic martyrs, smiling nngels, melting out- 
lines, exhilarating foreshortening, composi- 
tional disequilibrium- against the “correggios- 
ity" (as it was once called) of what has been 
loosely thought of as "Counter-Reformation 
taste". 

What appealed to Filippo Neri, to Pope Cle- 
ment VIII, and many others was Barocci’s suc- 
cessful adaptation for devotional purposes of 
the domestic sentiment and tender sensuality 
which Correggio had given to Cupid as well as 
to Christ. Or so we would guess. Counter- 
Reformation churchmen writing on art were 
chiefly concerned with didactic clarity, with 
decorum - and with discouraging artistic li- 
cence. Barocci's painting may have been deep- 
ly satisfactory to them, but, interestingly, he 
seems to have been given astonishing freedom 
and even invented an entirely new type of 
altarpiece largely on his own initiative. 

The Pope wanted the altarpiece in his family 
chapel to depict the Last Supper. The subject 
was customarily treated in a conventional hori- 
zon tal format (suitable for the end wall of a 
refectory) and there was no room for this in the 
chapel. But Clement persisted in the idea, 
although he added that if Barocci felt that he 
, could not achieve it then he would be content 
“with a St Clement, and a St Hippolitus 
dragged by the horses, these being his patron 
saints [li suoi devoti], with a saviour or a 
madonna on top”. 

Barocci opted for the Last Supper but de- 
picted it with Christ standing and dispensing 
wafers to the kneeling disciples. Bellori re- 
cords that the Pope objected to the devil 
appearing beside the kneeling Judas. That 
Barocci did consider this idea is clear from a 
drawing, but the documents do not mention it. 
They do mention the Pope's concern that 


Christ's hand should hold the Host sn as to 
display it prominently and also his decision that 
the artist should make it clenr that the event 
took place at night. He had a young artist make 
a drawing to help Burned understand what he 
meant. The Duke got Barocci to ugree to the 
changes but thought it tactful nut to show him 
the drawing. He warned that there would be 
further delays, and, in fact, Clement died be- 
fore the painting was delivered. 

Here, as usual, Emiliani supplies us with 
an excellent summary of the documents, but 
neither he, nor any other scholar, has, I think, 
provided the commentary they deserve. How 
odd was it to depict the devil in this context, at 
this date? How novel was it to insist on a noc- 
turnal setting? Who previously had shown 
Christ standing and the disciples kneeling in 
this way? To this last question Mrs Jameson's 
Sacred and Legendary Art supplies a partial 
answer: she cites works by Fra Angelico, Pal- 
mezzano and Signorelli. John Shearman has 
also pointed out (in a review of the Borocci 
exhibition a decade ago in the Burlington 
Magazine) that Barocci must have known the 
painting of this subject by Justus of Ghent 
which was in Urbino. Wc may wonder whether 
“The Institution of the Sacrament" (a title used 
nt the time) was considered as a distinct subject 
front the Last Supper, but the documents con- 
cerning Barocci’s earlier pointing in Urbino in 
which Christ is shown in the more usual man- 
ner (sealed, holding a roll in one hand, looking 
up to heaven) describe this also as showing 
Him “when He instituted the sacrament". 

When all the evidence is reviewed, the 
vagueness of the Pope's preliminary ideas is 
more remarkable than the precision of his sub- 
sequent emendations: and the conception of 
the subject would seem to have been due to the 
artist, not least because had the patron thought 
of it there would have been little anxiety about 
the vertical format. It is Interesting that a very 


similar vagueness is found in the preliminary 
approach made to Barocci in the autumn of 
1574 by the rector of the Pin Confraternity dei 
Laid di Santa Maria della Misericnrdia in 
Arezzo. He asked Barocci to paint the altar- 
piece of their new chapel with "figures repre- 
senting the mystery of the miscricordia or some 
other mystery and histories of the most glo- 
rious Virgin". 

Barocci replied that the mystery of the mis- 
ericordia (which entailed the archaic conven- 
tion of representing the confraternity at prayer 
and diminutive in scale in a circle beneath the 
Madonna's mantle) did not seem to him Teally 
appropriate for a “bella lavota” and he sug- 
gested that they settle on the Annundation, 
Assumption, Visitation or some other episode. 
The rector urged the artist to come to Arezzo 
to discuss things. Barocci said that he was not 
well enough to travel and, in any case, felt that 
everything could be arranged by post. But the 
confraternity insisted and Barocci signed the 
contract in Arezzo, doubtless after discussions 
about the subject which, alas, have not been 
recorded. In view of what wns specified in the 
contract there must have been a strong feeling 
that something of the spirit of the “mystery of 
the misericordia” should be retained. 

The altarpiece (which is today in the Uffizi in 
Florence nnd known - but since when? - as the 
“Mndonna del Popolo”) depicts the con- 
fraternity at worship, with women and children 
kneeling at the left and men standing to the 
right. The Virgin appears kneeling on a cloud 
and indicating the mortal assembly to Christ 
who is seated on a slightly higher cloud and 
who extends his hand in blessing over a de- 
scending dove: God the Father appeared in a 
tondo above the altarpiece. The arrangement 
makes the character of the Virgin’s role as 
intercessor far clearer than the old convention 
could have permitted, while the shadow cast by 
her cloud provides a metaphoric equivalent to 
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the mantle and her elevation on a cloud re- 
places the gigantic stature. The real originality 
of the painting, however, consists in its repre- 
sentation of the conrrnternily and its charities, 
which are only referred to in the contract as 
“the populace to he portrayed in the manner, 
ami with the status, appropriate to each indi- 
vidual depicted". 

The men with a basket in the distance may be 
delivering food or clothing to prisoners, while 
ill the foreground there is a half-nude man 
(presumably a cripple) lying on the ground, a 
hurdy-gurdy player (presumably a blind man.) 
with eyes closed and a dog beside him, ami a 
woman (presumably a young widow) with an 
infant. Barocci seems first to have planned to 
show one of the senior male members of the 
confraternity bending down (ogive alms to the 
cripple but he revised this idea ( lEniiliaiii sug- 
gests wittily and plausibly that such direct 
ministration to the needy might have been con- 
sidered undignified) and instead a boy is per- 
milled to give a coin to the widow, and the 
cripple must make do with a compassionate 
look. 

Meanwhile no one attends to (he blind man's 
music except the child kneeling ill the left fore- 
ground whose distraction in turn distracts his 
elder sister. The mother with a smile cn- 
de.ivouiN to draw the child's attention hack to 
higher things. This humorous episode comple- 
ments. but does uni subvert, the solemnity of 
the scene as a whole. Nevertheless, it is the 
most prominent action in the painting, which 
was popularly known as the picture of the blind 
man. lEmiliam writes very welt about this great 
painting, but perhaps its oTiginnlity hus been 
underestimated. What other artist had made 
the pathos mid comedy of the worshipper's 
everyday life the chief, or ill least the most 
obvious, subject of an ulUirpiccc? It is surely us 
hold a step as tiny taken by Caravaggio. Baroc- 
ei’s next large painting was “The Murtyidom of 
St Vitalis" for Ravenna (today in the Urera, 
Milan); one aspect of his treatment of the mar- 
tyrdom is certainly indebted to the previous 
work. A child in the foreground has not been 
attending to the martyrdom but has been feed- 
ing ii young jay (all the hooks call it a magpie) 
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with cherries. Her mother, nursing an infant at 
the same time, bids her look ns the Saint is 
hurled into a pit and boulders nrc licnped on 
top of him. According to Bcllori (and Emi- 
lia ni) the cherry and the “magpie" allude to the 
cud of April when the martyrdom took place, 
hut that hardly explains why they are incorpo- 
rated in die narrative. 

Harold Olsen, whose admirable monograph 
on the artist is not replaced by Emili&ni’s book, 
felt (lint Barocci had treated (he subject “more 
as an entertaining spectacle than a horrifying 
act of violence” and he claimed that “apart 
from t lie executioners those present arc quite 
indifferent". This cchues (he distress of the 
Inquisition at Veronese’s inclusion of “dwarfs 
and Germans" us diverting marginalia to n 
sacred narrative only a few years before in 
Venice, but Bnrucci was a different sort of 
artist and the Inquisition would [ think have 
seen that the entire group of witnesses on the 
left of the martyrdom - most evidently the 
earnest young men who must be intended as 
Gcrvasius and Prolasilis, the martyr’s sons - 
arc deeply moved. They are not shocked. and 
sickened, but then they sec in the atroeity n 
Triumph of Fuith. The chorus provide exemp- 
lars fur our own response to the painting. In- 
deed the chief impediment to our understand- 
ing of UHrocci’s intentions here is that they are 
regarding a scene, which is only a couple of feet 
in front of them, as a liuly picture. The vertical 
format of the allarpiccc and (he need to give 
prominence to (lie martyr have necessitated 
the uncomfortable compression. 

Thunks to the sponsorship of the Bancn Pop- 
olnrc Pesarese, this is one of the most attractive 
hooks that has ever been devoted to an old 
master, and its colour plates are uF high enough 
quality for us to marvel at the dazzling chroma- 
tic variety of Bnrocci's paintings and to relish, 
for example, the contrast, which Shearman 
emphasized, between those great late works in 
Rome; "The Presentation" and “The Institu- 
tion of the Sacrament", the former with its 
whites and greys and creams and silvery light 
effects (which Bcllori regarded as distractingly 
subtle) and the latter in which the figures 
“seem to glow like jewels among black velvet". 
Shearman may well be right to discern a re- 
sponse in the former case to the austere 
whitewashed interior then found in the Chiesa 
Nuova, and in the latter a response to the rich 
darkness of Clement VIII's Chapel, although 
Barocci ‘s contemporaries were probably more 
struck by his failure, working at a distance, to : 
judge the settings of his altarpieces correctly. 
“The Presentation" turned out to be too big 
and the yellow marble frame prepared for it 
had to be taken down ; while the figures in "The 
Institution of the Sacrament" were felt to be 
out of scale with the statues on the same wall. 

Colour is present In Barocci ’s drawings as 
well as in his paintings - especially in his pastel 
studies of heads inspired. Bellori claimed, by 
some “teste divinissime" by Correggio in this 
medium which (if they ever existed) have nol 
survived. It is. a pity that a few of Barocci’s 
pastels are not reproduced in colour in this 
book because it would help us to see how he 
Strove in his oil paintings to emulate the "sfuma- 
tione e. sonvitk del colore", whereby the 
world is made sp seductively smooth, soft, and 
light in weight. Euphranor observed flint a fi- 
gure by an earlier Greek painter, Parrhosios, 
looked as if he had “fed lipon roses!'. Emiliani, , 
in his admirable account of Bnrocci's critical 
fortune, does nol mention that this remark was 
cited in connection with Bnrocci's art in the 
eighteenth century - in succession by Daniel 
Webb, by Algnrotti arid by Reynolds (ns F. W. 

I lilies pointed out). It does hint at the limita- 
tions of his art. Was he capable, we wntider, • 
looking at “Tho Flight of : Aeneas" and the 
“Martyrdom of St Vitalis”, of depicting heroic 
resolution, ferocity. Of brutality in the human 
face? And there itj a grace Mn llte turbulent- 
composition of his Martyrdom siich ps Tin- 
toretto in n similar composition would have • 
avoided.. ' y. a- 

, Emiliani’s text is, for Che most part. rer 
primed from that of the; excellent catalogue, of' . 
the Bologna exhibition of 1975. Most scholars , 
will wish that he had modified it more than hi « 
litis. Some of the eccentricities of the giant 
bibliography should have beejv removed and 
the additions to it are perfunctory and seem ' 
often to come i n the wrong ; place. The most . .. 





A detail from the “Martyrdom of San Vitale " by Barocci, which is in the Brer a, Milan. 



lion - for instance, the modello (in Stuttgart) 
for the artist's earliest surviving work, the St 
Cecilia altarpiecc - are included, but, some- 
times, only in passing. It is disappointing, for 
example, that Emiliani mentions the contract 
for the “Madonna del Papolo" (which Edmund 
Pillsbury published in the excellent catalogue 
of The Graphic Art of Federico Barocci in 
1978) but does not incorporate or discuss its 
content, since it is, as I have tried to show, of 
great significance. 

The exhibition in Bologna was unusual in 
displaying original paintings and drawings 
together- something difficult to do because of 
the low lighting which drawings require. In this 
book there are many more drawings repro- 
duced than could be included in the exhibition 
and they are illustrated in appropriate se- 
quences often, and with great effect, beside 
reproductions of details from the finished 
work. Whereas the 1975 catalogue included 
entries for the drawings exhibited, here the 
drawings reproduced are simply listed at the 
back with notes of medium and dimensions. As 
we follow these sequences the aptness of Emi- 
liani’s characterization of Barocci as “the 
Raphael, of the Counter-Reformation" grows 
upon us, not only because of Barocci’s pro- 
found, but frequently unabvious, debts to spe- 
cific inventions by Raphael, but because of his 
development of certain of Raphael’s favourite 
themes (the women and children in “The 
Madonna del Pnpolo" and “The Martyrdom of 

The Age of the Renaissance edited by Denys 
Hay (240pp. £20. 050004015 X) first published 
in 1967 and recently reissued by Thames and 
Hudson opens with an essay “The Significance 
of. Renaissance Europe* by Hay, which con- 
tains the following eight subdivided sections: 

.t.L. n 


St Vitalis", for instance, surely depend upon a 
study of the choral foreground females in 
Raphael's Vatican frescos), and, above all, be- 
cause of his adoption of Raphael’s methods as 
a draftsman. 

The crucial practices of studying from the 
model, and of making separate studies of drap- 
ery, hands, feet and heads, that were so impor- 
tant for Raphael, were quickly abandoned by 
his pupils and followers and their revival by 
Barocci is more likely to be related to his ac- 
quisition of drawings by his fellow citizen of 
Urbino than to his contact on visits to R on,e 
with those pupils and followers. Having read 
Bellori it is tempting to suppose that it was 
through knowledge ofBarocci's Raphaelesque ■ 
methods that the Caracci re-established life 
drawing as central to their teaching and hence 
to European academic discipline generally- 
However, as both Shearman and PillsbiDT 
have brilliantly demonstrated, Barocm 
methods were less systematic than Bellons 
account would lead us to suppose. The repeti- 
tions and revisions seem more often to have 
been made, compulsively, in pursuit of gra^ 
than carefully in pursuit of truth, and although 
it is certain that his paintings evolved slowly' 
is impossible to believe that he did not often 
draw .with feverish energy. The emotions 
actions he depicted are never those that u B 
natural for a model to adopt and the P ower . 
his imagination is always more evident than n 
powers of observation. 
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The English-language title of Umberto Eco’s 
foray into the semiology of the quotidian is a 
rather misleading one, only partially applic- 
able to the twenty-six essays of which it is made 
up. To be sure, the first, lengthiest and most 
seductive piece, "Travels in Hyperreality", 
which whizzes us from Hearst's San Simeon 
castle to Lyndon Johnson's personal 
mausoleum, from the Ca’ d'Zan, a half- Vene- 
tian, half-Venusian palazzo erected by the 
Ringling Brothers (of three-ring circus fame) 
in Florida to the concentration kitsch of South- 
ern California’s Madonna Inn, provides a 
panoramic, zigzagging overview of the United 
States’ somewhat chilly “philosophy of immor- 
tality as duplication". In it, Eco demonstrates 
how a nation deprived of an extended histor- 
ical continuum in the European sense has, with 
the maniacal compulsiveness of the jigsaw puz- 
zle addict, proceeded to construct a false one, 
But the majority of the essays, which were 
originally published in journalistic form, range 
far beyond the allure of the fake. They encom- 
pass the trial of the Red Brigades, the collec- 
tive suicide of the People’s Temple in Guyana, 
the cool, unfanaticai rationalism of Thomist 
theology, the crisis of reason (or rather what 
Eco defines as "the crisis of the crisis of 
reason”) and the World Cup. A hetero- 
geneous miscelleny indeed, whose unifying 
principle, or so I suspect, was at least as much a 
publisher’s incentive to capitalize on the freak- 
ish success of Eco’s novel The Name of the Rose 
(of whose descriptive inventory-making a dis- 
tinct echo may be detected here) as the pre- 
sence of any truly consistent methodology. 

Eco is, under his journalist’s hat, a highly 
entertaining and perceptive “decoder" of the 
world, but the widely aired comparison with 
Barthes - and in particular with his Mytholo- 
gies- strikes me as wholly advantageous to the 
latter. The nub of the problem lies, precisely, 
in the notion of the quotidian. Barthes was a 
startler: by subjecting to an operation of de- 
cipherment those really prosaic artefacts and 
activities which we had always allowed to “go 


without saying" - whether a plate of steak and 
chips or an all-in wrestling match - he sensi- 
tized our environment with an aura of sig- 
nificance of which most of us had been una- 
ware. He was therefore an “arming", rather 
than disarming, writer. There is, by contrast, 
not much that could be called quotidian about 
the Los Angeles Forest Lawn cemetery (im- 
mortalized by Evelyn Waugh in The Loved 
One), the vulgar wax versions of Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper" which seem to dot the American 
hinterland or the “degenerate utopia" of Dis- 
neyland - all of them phenomena more start- 
ling in themselves than the commentary even 
so keen an observer as Eco can apply to them. 
Confronted with such delirious instances of 
pure connotation, of flagrant, frantic repro- 
ductivity, only the most naive of tourists could 
fail to turn himself without external prompting 
into an amateur scmiologist; in consequence, 


there is to this first essay a faintly Alan Whick- 
erish tone, a television pundit's ernving to have 
the last word on something which is already 
audibly - in fact, noisily - emitting its own 
ambiguous messages. 

Leaving aside the more theoretical texts, 
wonderfully translated by William Weaver, 
which are directly related In his experience us 
both a seiniologist and a medievalist, Eco is at 
his sharpest when dealing with areas of percep- 
tion where his readers are likely to have been 
only half-enlightened. As when, for example, 
discussing Montreal's Expo '67, he proposes 
that “in contemporary expositions a country no 
longer says, ’Look what I produce’ but ‘Look 
how smart I am in presenting wh.-.r 1 produce'” 
and that “each country shows itself by tne way 
in which it is able to present the same thing 
other countries could also present”. Or when 
he dismantles the narrative codes underlying 


Sharp eye and tongue 


Jonathan Keates 

GUIDO CERONETTl 
Albcrgo Italia 

226pp. Turin: Einaudi. LIR.QOO. 

8806589741 

For the modern English reader the periodical 
essay is a literary species as emphatically ex- 
tinct as the Tasmanian wolf or the flightless 
moa of New Zealand. Not so for the Italians. 
Besides the belletristic harvest of the weekly 
magazines - including Umberto Eco's skittish 
little tailpieces in L’Espresso and Giorgio 
Bocca’s sternly maverick “L’Anti taliano" - the 
newspapers are as generous as ever with space 
for such things. Indeed, the columns of La 
Stampa are the source of Albergo Italia , the 
second gathering of Guido Ceronetti's sharply 
personal glimpses of contemporary Italy. 

Ceronetti is by no means well known in the 
English-speaking world. Besides lacking the 
glib elegance which plays easily into the hands 
of translators, he has fairly obviously gone his 
own way in terms of literary genre and style, 
and the presence of his formidable 
erudition, so unlike that modish allusiveness 
which ordinarily peppers articles of this kind, 
effectively discourages superficial or unadven- 
turous reading. 


The personality emerging from these essays 
is a surprising one in several respects. As a 
native Torinesc the writer is heir to one of the 
most complex nnd intransigent of Italian cultu- 
ral traditions, nnd it is with the ruthless clarity 
of the north, not always without n touch or two 
of the martinet, that wc arc invited to inspect 
that immense tract of Italy which is not 
Piedmont. Ceronetti is a restless, opinionated, 
often superbly intolerant cicerone, doubtful or 
his country's chances oil its present course and 
never reluctant to call his fellow Italians to 
account. 

The mayor of Venice's recent proposal to lay 
a 10,000 lire charge on tourists entering the 
city, for example, evokes an apoplectic explo- 
sion of well-merited wrath at the immemorial 
cupidity of the Venetians, who, Ceronetti 
proposes, should be taxed in revenge by the 
other Italian cities for the education of their 
souls. This, however, is a mere satirical pend- 
ant to a longer, more subtly depicted vision or 
Venice on Ceronetti's visit (to the Canareggio 
synagogues) at Yom Kippur ns a place of 
purgation for the sins of the world, a mass- 
ive hospital for spiritual disease, whose pat- 
ients, the vacant-eyed files of Germans, Scan- 
dinavians and Japanese, are only offered a 
temporary cure. 

A special blast is reserved for the Bay of 
Naples, where the authentic northern loathing 


Casablanca to demonstrate that “in order to 
transform a work into n cull object one must be 
able to break, dislocate, unhinge it so that one 
can remember only parts of it, irrespective of 
their original relationship with the whole". Or, 
aguin, when he ruefully observes how wearing 
n pair or jeans, ostensibly the symbol of ves- 
limentary informality, tends to stiffen his natu- 
ral demeanour instead of relaxing it. At such 
moments he is telling us something that many 
of us knew, perhaps, but which we needed to 
encounter in print for us to know that we knew. 
And in an increasingly terrorist and terrorized 
world - one which would have us believe that 
merely to speak about the weather, or a 
football match, or the varied minutiae making 
up our daily round, now requires some kind of 
specialized knowledge - any book prepared to 
offer us rapid access to such "expertise" can 
lay claim to a degree of indispensability. 


and disdain of the inezzogiorna is unleashed in 
summoning up the apocalyptic ghastliness of 
the Italsider plant nt Bngnoli. Yet even this, 
the author savagely insists, is better than 
the dehumanized chaos of Naples itself, a col- 
ossal marine sewer weltering amid camarrista 
corruption. 

But then, as he acknowledges, twenty years 
of living in modern Rome, a city "fottuta tra 
sovrumnni inimilabili scrash-bnng come Caput 
Mundi", can make you cynical even about 
cynicism. His lament, in an essay entitled 
“Abbiamo una patria”, over the absence of a 
unifying national identity, is not, as might in- 
itially be feared, a rallying call to the adherents 
of the neo-fascist Movimento Sociale Italinno, 
but an arraignment of modern Italy on all too 
justifiable charges of spiritual emptiness and 
dislocation. Self-hatred may be rather loo 
much in vogue among the Italian intelligentsia, 
but it is hard to quarrel with its manifestations 
here. 

Cose viste epensate by Piero Ostellino (529pp. 
Milan: Rizzoli. L28.500. 88 17 53594 X) is a 
collection of recent journalism by the editor of 
the Corriere della Sera’, it includes reportages 
from Chinn, Mongolia, the Soviet Union and 
Israel as well as essays on drug addiction, and 
violence. The main section of the book 
contains articles on Italian and world politics. 
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No arguing with English 
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• ; The Story of English is one of those stories that 

has no discernible beginning and no forcsee- 
. . ablecnd, hulan indefinitely expanding conccr- 
'! 1 tinaofa middle. Squeezing it all. from Romans 

!. • to reggae and from Anglo-Saxon lo Japlish, 

intoninc episodes (each comprising a one-hour 
television programme, accompanied by about 

• ! thirty-five pages of text) is the remarkable feat 

of compression attempted by the bnok-cum- 
TV series The Story of English. Accordingly, 

• 5 the authors' declared aim “to tell the whole 

I - - story" may clinritahly be treated as the bruve 

; : stnlcmeiit of a guiding ideal rather than a 

serious claim by which their finished product 
; ;; j should be judged. Tlieir story-telling they 

: •; l admit frankly to be '*morc journalistic than 

\ • scholastic". 

.!■ j Episode One (“An English-Speaking 

| World") is concerned witli English as an inter* 

. ’ national medium of communicaiiiun at the pre- 

s sent day, and with how it has established that 

! ] position over the past ISO years (through the 

British Empire and its public schools, the 
BBC, the Second World War, and the cmerg- 
\ > enee of the United States as a military and 

:. j economic superpower). The status of English 

as a world language is a fac is-aml-figurcs point 
- J Inhourcd at somewhat unnecessary length. The 

television version also provides an opportunity 
> for sampling live snatches of Californian surf- 

; | ingslung. Valley girlcsc and a rather horing gay 

j comedian, us well as wheeling on various pun- 

i dits lo pronounce solemn banalities about 

' j English in the twentieth century. The “global 

i i village" proudly heads the cast of many clichfis 

f i to come. The book quotes an anonymous 

f i I ndian girl on one’s marriage prospects without 

!: j English. The reality is brilliantly captured on 

film by a sequence which shows top-drawer 
j i Indian brides-to-be looking through the niatri- 

I j nionial advertisement columns and explain- 

; tug that convent educated means “English 

, f speaking" and why having English means hav- 

( j ,n 8 “class". An apparently related “class” 

point is lamely illustrated in the book by photo- 
j graphs of Harold Wilson, Arthur Scargill and 

Edward Heath. Only Scargill appears to be 
. saying something, but what we are not told. 

. Episode Two (“The Mother Tongue") 

, delves, as scriptwriters would say, deep into 

, the past. Tacitus on the Angiii provides the 
■: epigraph for gruesome shots of bog-burial 

• corpses. What you said in proto-English when 

! . your throat was being cut could have provided 

t , ;a good television discussion-point for a panel 
j of Indo-European experts, but this we are mer- 

• . cifully spared.. Being told that the.Indo-Euro 

peans originally came from “Central Europe" 

leadsone to wonder what most viewers will 
- • understand that to mean; those who have the 
H . : ' : toay b? surprised by the map which shows 

emigration arrows originating from a point la 
? . ' ^* e north-east of Odessa. There follows potted 

;* : , ‘histoiy, froipJpliusChesar to 1500. Alfred, the 
1 *'v f v ^ k wgs, 1066 - Chaucer, A Co, all gel n look in. 

> • : ; ’ 5iar of the television show to dishy Icad-gultnr- 

j ist Dr Christopher Page singing and twanging 

: Beowulf with a panache that deserves to make 
;i? : , . ithe charts. This atones for some visually dull 

*'.■* oboju word-endings fetid word order, the 
i explanation that. Old English si nip.ll fled its in- 
J . because they got In (he way of bargain- 

1 .“’’ ii'JB with the Danes at market; comes over as 
; !' singularly unconvincing* (Yokels who haven’t 
; . • : tHe wif to find p way of making it dear whether 
:- j ^ ‘ P"C« fc for One holteprtwo horses are not 

■.•likely b> have (ho wit to do anything about their 

| . iTioVn .morphology. ) ■ ; ■ 

P? : - ' Muse of Fire") intro- , 

:{!4 : J 15 j'® llie .iSii^gllsh of Sha &;43^pe iire ari<l the ■ 

i "Kiii^ Jaincs: Biblby and tells Jhow it: wns taken' ' 

>"rfMinui itin- - A Vu^ii’ Ui. ^ »• 


accents of the Eastern American seaboard, 
and a visit in the fishermen of Tangier Island. 
Then north to where the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed in the Mayflower. Next we follow the 
dinlcctologists of Plimnuth Plantation back 
across tile Atlantic to an inn in East Anglia, 
where they track down the original vowels of 
1 62D over a beer or two to add oral authenticity 
to their re-enactments of life in the seventeenth 
century back home. 

Episode Four ("The Guid Scots Tongue”) 
follows the history of English in Scotland, its 
transportation to Ulster in the seventeenth 
century, and thence to the New World. The 
Scots-Irish contribution to the hillbilly culture 
of the Appalachians is documented with ex- 
cerpts from the telling of ancient “Jack Tales" 
and a glimpse of a genuine old moonshiner 
distilling illicit whisky up in the woods. Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. Brims, Walter Scott and Davy 
Crockett are nmong the historical dramatis per- 
sonae who make an appearance. Samuel John- 
son and his dictionary are given four pages in 
the hook, but no corresponding footage 
on the screen, although they turn up briefly in a 
Inter programme. The demise of Scots Gaelic 
and Lowland Scots are touched on, the latter 
incomparably brought home by the dcndpnn 
newscaster who rends n hypothetical BBC 
news bulletin in Scots (“Yet anither industry 
gangs Mgley wi (he lorry drivers’ strike . . . 
etc"). 

At Episode Five, book anil television pro- 
gramme begin lo diverge. The book has a chap- 
ter called “The Irish Question". The material 
of this corresponds to Programme Eight, “The 
Loaded Weapon", which deals with the trou- 
bled history of the English and their language 
in Ireland, from Queen Elizabeth and Blarney 
Castle down to contemporary violence in 
Ulster. It also (races the influence of Irish 
immigrants on English outside Ireland, parti- 
cularly across the Atlantic. As the result of 
doubtless unintentional foreshortening, both 
book and film manage to leave the odd im- 
pression that J. M. Synge and James Joyce 
were somehow products of the great potato 
famine of the nineteenth century. The book 
finds n pretext for discussing “the place of Ire- 
land in American political life" and the visits to 
Ireland of Kennedy, Nixon and Reagan. It 
informs us quite gratuitously about the "ele- 
ment of chicanery so often associated with" 
Nixon, and the Irish locals* lack of enthusiasm 
for Reagan. Both are evidently baddies. By 
contrast, the “huge crowds" Kennedy drew 
justify a picture of his motorcade in O’Connell 
Street. 


Episode Six (“Black on White") brings book 
and film back in synchrony, and is in various 
ways the most successful, although probably 
the most controversial, in both. The slave trade, 
the emergence of pidgin English, plantation 
creole, jazz, George Gershwin, Cab Calloway, 
the Civil Rights movement and rapping are all 
topics guaranteed to engender a certain 
amount of heat under the while collar. The film 
cools it more than the book. Its methods of 
refrigeration only raise the temperature. The 
scenario of blacks learning pidgin English in 
the holds of the slave ships is implausible. We 
could have done without the heavenly-choirs- 
type music linking Mr Spoons to Marlin Luther 
King’s famous speech at the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. We could also have done without ducking 
the question of language rights for “middle- 
class Blacks”. The book ducks less, and even' 
quotes a black superintendent of schools ini' 
Philadelphia as saying: “I know of no company! ' 
or corporation which hires you on the basis of 
your ability to speak Black English!" 

Episode Seven borrows its title from Walt 
Whitman ("Pioneers I O Pioneers I “) and the 
hook promptly shifts Into American spelling,, 
haying hitherto kept to British 'orthography.;.: 
(Tlie corresponding tele visiort. instalment With 
the sarpe title is Programmc Five. What the' 
video equivalen t of American spelling is we are 
left, td,?discovof odrselves.) This episode 
tafces.i|pfrom the Declaration of Independence: 
dqwn sp the War “Over Thebe’ ■! via the Cold' 
Rushi Murk Twaini Webster's, dictionary, iliej . 
railroad network and tlie great European iin- ' 
migrations. Also i nil tided i n the package is an : - 
exclusion Into CanudiSri English and a visit to: .. 
'Niagara Falls., Tlie. sound throughout is stereo,! i 

(anil fh^corUriAn ' A L JaITLa i 


and thOscripttOQ.Asiheninpteemh cepturjf ot| . 
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twentieth-century audience is expected to wolf 
it down with the rest of the verbal delicatessen 
as if it needed it like a hole in the head, Mr 
Mencken. 

Episode Eight (“The Echoes of an English 
Voice" in the book, corresponding to Pro- 
gramme Seven, "The Muwer Tongue”), tells 
the story of Cockney, its rift with Fraffly and its 
expulsion to Australia, dropping aitches all the 
way. Here lots of expletives get into the text 
which are decorously dodged on the screen, 
except when they can be put safely into the 
comic Australian mouths of Barry Humphries. 
Sheep-shearing, Waltzing Matilda and the sad, 
sud survivors of the aboriginal population eke 
out a somewhat thin narrative. South African 
English is briefly mentioned in the book, but is 
sanctioned sensitively out of the film version. 

Episode Nine brings book and film back in 
step once more, albeit under different titles 
(“The New Englishes" vs “The Empire Strikes 
Back"). Off we go ngain around the world in 
eighty days, calling at all ports in the Carib- 
bean, plus Sierra Leone. Papua New Guinea, 
Calcutta and Singapore. For seasoned televi- 
sion travellers, further trips to the Notting Hill 
Carnival and Bradford (which has a non-white 
mayor) are thrown in. Reggae superstar Bob 
Mnrley appears prominently in both print and 
lantern images. 

A postscript in the book on "Next Year’s 
Words" (missing from the television series) 
rightly questions the assumptions underlying 
the 1978 debase in the House of Lords on the 
deterioration of English, and castigates the 
“gurus of grammar", but predictably fudges 
the central issue of prescriptivism. It concludes 
with a literary quote (as it began, from Emer- 
son): “Language is a city, to the building of 
which every human being brought a stone.” 
The Story of English will probably outsell 
Coca Cola in the Third World. It astutely pre- 
sents just the story which consumers of English 
as an international language want- to hear. But 
that is only one reason why what it does and 
how it does it are worthy of serious analysis. It 
also introduces a model for the telling of lin- 
guistic tales which is doubtless destined to be 
widely imitated, and is rich in both practical 
and theoretical implications. It launches lin- 
guistics into a new cultural orbit. 

Significantly, The Story of English experi- 
ments with a compositional format which is 
becoming increasingly common in the video- 
recording age. It has carefully organized its 
material into a book and a film. But its book is 
not the “book of the film”. Nor is its film the 
“film of the book”. Their relationship is sym- 
biotic, and to judge either in isolation from the 
other would be to misjudge the totality. This 
‘‘cinegraphic" genre of communication is still 
going through an initial period of trial and 
error, but its basis is a solid one. Videos cannot 
be expected to give us footnotes, references, 
tables or diagrams without interrupting that 
dynamism which is essential to film as dis- 
course. Nor can books be expecred to make 
points which depend for their full effectiveness 
on generating visual and aural momentum. . 
The solution lies not in an absolute division of 
informational labour but in a calculated com- 
plementarity. The Story of English gropes to- 
wards this ideal complementarity between 
dynamic and static modes of communication, 
sometimes awkwardly, sometimes skilfully. It 
is able, for instance, to avoid the horrors of 
phonetic transcript ibn altogether, and even to 
comment' polemically that "anyone who has 
spent time with the quasi-scientific writings of 
the phoneticians could be Forgiven for thinking 
that their laborious notations hardly explain 
the mysteriously fluid substance they are trying 
to analyse". 

Nowhere, however, does The Story of Eng- 
ll$h turn its attention. to analysing tjie subject of 
its own story, English, in terms of the opposi- 
tion between dynamic and static modes of com- 
munication. Yet the subject itself cries out for 
such an analysis. Why and how was the oppor- 
tunity missed? 

The core rif the answer is this. The notion . 
that spoken language is essentially auditory 
whereas written language is essentially visual is 
one of .tee, distorted ■; half-thiths which 
modern linguistics has erected, into ’a theor- 
etical dogmft. .This dogma/ permeates "ifie-: 
Story of Efiglm wjuch, with perhaps Unin- 
tCntibnal jpHty, 1 dtodaims any interest iii‘ ‘‘the ■' 
rtpo^f ^tlku^i though some linguist ics :to .. 


implicit . . Before the telephone (a clearlv 

unnatural instrument for sending message it 
ever there was one), speech meant feceS 


interaction, in which visual contact plaved^ 

lace ImnnHi..) I . .1 .. nO 


less important a role than auditory contact 
Seeing, as our television masters know is h. 
Iieving. But whereas television with one hand 
restores speech to its natural place as an audio- 
visual for of encounter, with the other hand it 
abstracts from the natural proximity between 
senders and receivers. All manner of com- 
municational consequences flow from this 
which so-called "media studies” experts have 
not even begun to unravel. What is relevant to 
The Story of English is simply the point that "a 
language” changes very fundamentally when it 
acquires a static as well as a dynamic mode of 
expression. 

Not only does The Story of English Tail to 
identify this crucial turning-point in the story of 
English, but it fails to see that it is falsifying (he 
stopr by projecting backwards assumptions 
which only made sense once that turning-point 
has been passed. A double confusion ensues. 
There is no discussion whatever of the chang- 
ing patterns and functions of English literacy. 
Yet Caxton, for example, has had retrospec- 
tively thrust upon him a linguistic significance 
which, in terms of the English of his own limes, 
he simply did not have. This is symptomatic of 
the way in which "story" and “history" become 
systematically conflated. At the same lime, it is 
symptomatic of a tendency to reinterpret the 
evolution of speech by superimposing upon it 
the evolution of writing. 

This double confusion is a revealing example 
of how linguistic myths can be solemnly per- 
petuated in linguistic formats which manifestly 
belie them. Other self-contradictions from the 
same source abound in The Story of English. 
For instance, its brilliant success in conjuring 
up vowel sounds out of pints of ale and making 
consonants lean over five-barred gates 
obscures the fact that vowels and consonants 
themselves are alphabetic units. It is only by 
mapping this alphabetic atomization on to the 
flow of speech communication that the story of 
a language can be turned into an intercon- 
tinental pub crawl where rustics are made to 
act out in all innocence a script written by 
phonologists. What the poor rustics ever do 
with their quaint vowels and consonants, apart 
from recite equally quaint traditional tales, 
preferably wearing traditional costume, or 
pass the time of day in stage-managed encoun- 
ters with the village postman, no one asks 
them. That is because their role in the story is 
to represent "the living past”. Scenes of "pro- 
gress and innovation” require a different cast 
of characters, mainly foreigners and writers of 
genius. These, according to The Story of Eng- 
lish, are largely responsible for that flexibility 
and vitality which are the chief glories of the 
language. But when the Shakespearean yert 
incarnadine and the German borrowing liver- 
wum are alike counted as enrichments o‘ 
English vocabulary it is time to ask whether 
someone has, not simply mixed up language 
with lexicography. To tell the story of English 
as the story of its vowels and consonants, plus 
the story of its words and word-endings, is 1° 
rewrite history in terms of the analytic to°' s 
employed by linguists. 

. At One point only do the authors of *«* 
Story of English betray any uneasy suspicion 
that the story they are presenting does not quite 
match the story they are telling. They have 
qualms about their title. Is what they are re- 
counting one story or a tangle of several- 
Is there just one English or are there many 
Englishes? Had those questions been taken 
Seriously from the start, The Statry of pW™ 
might have developed quite differently- B 
then it would have had a narrative wnicfl 
needed many voices to tell it, and it would n 
have been at dll the story there to a big mnr 

The credibility of stories depends in 
On the credibility of their tellers- Paranicn 1 
Cjilef Bai Sheborah Somanoh “Anlath u 
Sierra Leone, who appears in Episode jj* 
clqariy knows this. He to “deeply respecw 7 
his people as a wise talker, as a man of - , 
According to the Paramount Chief, - j- 
dey hccept part of your speech tq.be de . 
traditionally dey throw in a song in PJJF * • 
what you have said.” Doubtless dey . 


'« yy coiitinHtd pn p(# e • 
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Thought and Language 

Sir - In his review of James V. Wertsch's 
VviOtsky and the Social Formation of Mind 
(August 15), P- N. Johnson-Laird manages to 
condescend even while suggesting that he is 
sensitive to Vygotsky’s real contribution to 
psychology. He writes that Vygotsky is an 
artist and his theories poetic; but that turns out 
to mean that he was pre-scientific and vague. 
Psychology has undergone a revolution, Mr 
Johnson-Uird tells us: "The computer has 
provided psychologists with a language for 
theorizing that replaces poetry with precise 
and explicit accounts of mental processes." 

The claim is unwarranted. 

“Mental processes” (an unusual phrase for a 
psycholinguist) cannot be accounted for in the 
terms provided by information theory (cyber- 
netics) because all acts of mind entail inter- 
pretation and the making of meaning, and they 
are not reducible to binary oppositions. (“In- 
formation'* in information theory has nothing 
whatever to do with “information” in the sense 
of what there is to know.) The positivist impulse 
is always thus to reduce any phenomenon to 
factors and then to build models to show how 
they fit together. Vygotsky countered this 
principle by arguing that the study of the 
relationship of thought and language must 
begin not with these separate elements but 
with “the unit of meaning". As their experi- 
ments continually attest, psycholinguists do 
not understand the difference. (To imply that 
George Miller’s experiments are refinements 
of Vygotsky’s famous concept-formation test is 
like saying that Edgar Guest improved on 
William Blake,) 

The psycholinguists’ “revolution" is a politi- 
cally costly delusion because educationalists, 
ignorant of semiotics and generally committed 
to a Piagetlnn stage model of “cognitive devel- 
opment” (Johnson-Laird is mistaken in saying 
that there are no pedagogical implications in 
Piaget’s work), follow their lead in turning to 
the computer to solve the problem of illiteracy. 
The psycholinguistic “revolution” is not only 
an impediment to the development of a 
philosophy of language which could illuminate 
the social formation of mind; it actively 
forestalls the authentic transformation of 
pedagogy. 

ANN E. BERTHOFF. 

Department or English, University of Massachusetts 
>t Boston.-Harbor Campus, Boston, Massachusetts 
02125. 

Mark Twain and 
Christian Science 

Sir, -It was rather surprising to come across a 
review (August 15) of one of Mark Twain’s 
•oser works, his Christian Science (1907), and 
especially to find it stating that there had been 
no other "modern reprints". The book to by no 
means a rarity and has been reprinted regularly 
*iih new edition? of Twain's collected works, 
recently the authoritative scholarly edl- 
lion published by the University of California 
frea in 1973. 

It was also surprising to find your, reviewer 
rehearsing as fact Twain’s, cl aims about the use 

the terin “Mother Mary"; the phrase isn't 
u«d in services, least of all as an “honorific 
! far (be Church’s founder, Mary Baker 
, .wasn’t used in that way in Train’s 
i “me, either -in fact, she expressly repudiated 

1 such comparisons, • 

- I reake the point, not to score off your 
reviewer- (Julian. Moynahan’s literary and 
■ ®^demic credentials aren’t in question) , but to 
".ulustratetheway in which Twain’s often funny, 

; sometimes tonriented, but. always highly per- 
perspective has misled . several genera- 
, ‘tons of commentators who have taken his de-' 
^options of Christian Science at face value.' 
_f°feso r Mqynahan quite misses the;extraor- 
n^ ^blvalence .Twqin displays towards 
! -^ostiaii Science, most noticeably perhaps in 
n . correspondence. As several scholars have 
■ • .P^fsd.but in recent years, his wrltbigs on 
.^nitjah'jScienbe; reveal touch more abput his 
'■! spiritual conflicts than about Cjirist- 

!•/'; r just ; ds his ■ curious polemic , Is 
. • ^ l ^PAare- ,Dyqd? (denying Shakespeare’s 
of ihe ; plays) tells considerably 
- * TiW^p/Ctemens’s artistic inseciir- 
-! : .v . !■'; •' 


In 1986 it should be possible to approach 
‘Twain’s debunking critique”, as the review 
terms it, with at least a measure of critical 
distance - and genuine balance. For the de- 
bunking itself needs debunking, if only to 
make clear that Twain's caricature of Christian 
Scientists’ faith is just that - a caricature, not a 
portrait from life. 

The same applies to his stock casting of Mrs 
Eddy as religious leader cum power-hungry 
female cum business tycoon. Surely feminist 
scholars have shown often enough by now how 
closely such images mirror the general 
nineteenth-century stereotypes of "public 
women” who acted outside traditional female 
roles. (A recent article on Mrs Eddy in the 
Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion makes 
that point specifically.) The historian Robert 
Peel has noted wryly that Twain’s over-ideal- 
ized attachment to the “convention.il image of 
the Victorian lady” not only coloured his judg- 
ments of Mrs Eddy - she was anything but 
conventional - but resulted in a thoroughly 
fictionalized portrayal of her as "a mixture of 
Calamity Jane and Hetty Green". The massive 
biographical evidence brought to the surface 
by Peel and others in past decades has estab- 
lished that Mrs Eddy was both a far more 
complex human being and a far more deeply 
committed Christian than Twain was able to 
see or willing to acknowledge. 

Yet paradoxically, it was the Christianity of 
her teaching that most attracted Twain, con- 
firmed sceptic though he was. Your reviewer is 
correct in stating that the great author saw the 
New Testament as the basic inspiration for 
Christian Science, but Twain himself actually 
carried this insight much further. As he wrote 
in one of several strikingly “religious’’ (and 
often overlooked) passages in the book: 

For the thing back of it [Christian Science] is wholly 
gracious and beaut iful: the power, through loving 
mercifulness end compassion, to heal nil fleshly ills 
and pains and griefs .... These tilings are true, or 
they arc not. If they were true seventeen and eight- 
een and nineteen centuries ago it would he difficult 
to satisfactorily explain why or how or by what argu- 
ment ihut power should be non-existent in Christians 
now. 

Such passages seem hauntingly contempor- 
ary in the shadow of the current debates 
sparked by the Bishop of Durham. The real 
significance of Twain's book may lie less in its 
prevailing note of cynicism than in what it dis- 
closes in quieter moments about the unfulfilled 
spiritual yearnings of its author. This recogni- 
tion would require not only a fresh approach to 
the book but also a much more serious assess- 
ment of Christian Science, which isn’t by any 
means lacking in awareness of the funny/tragic 
conditions of human experience that Twain’s 
best works of art capture so well. 

RICHARD ROBINSON. . 

Christian Science Committee on Publication, 108 
Palace Gardens Terrace, London W8. 

Anti-Arab Feeling in the 
United States 

Sir, - Why did George E, Gruen and Harry 
Milkman, in their very heartening letter 
(September 5) repudiating anti-Arab violence 
in the United StRtes, feel it necessary to "re- 
spectfully disagree" with an "assertion" I never 
made? In my column of May 30 1 did not say 
that there had been no Jewish protest at the 
recent succession of outrages against Amer- 
ican Arabs. I snid that there had been no such 
, . protest at the threats to Professor Edward 
Said. And of these threats, Gruen and Milk- 
man go. on to say. they were "previously 
unaware". 

CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS. 

915 Massachusetts Avenue NE, Washington, DL 
• 20002 . 


manuscripts. He got them by looting the 
churches in Gonder and elsewhere, which he 
then burnt after having disposed of the priests 
in a way that is reminiscent of the unsavoury 
methods used by the present unspeakable 
regime in Addis Ababa. 

BENT JUEL-JENSEN. 

St Cross College, Oxford. 


Cultural Property 

Sir - Richard Pnnkhurst (Letters, September 
5) has conveniently forgotten lo inform your 
readers how the Emperor Tewodros acquired 
the manuscripts which Ihe British Army found 

Bt Tewodros had grandiose plans For a sple iidid 
library to he attached to the church of 
Medhane Atom (Savlourtrf 

was ^eyer, built. He AVas op ^id cpltoctqr ot 


, 

Palestine under the I 

Mandate 

Sir, - Allow me to comment on Wm Roger 
Louis's review (August 8) of Failure in Pales- 
tine, by Martin Jones. 

Professor Louis asks why Britain, deter- 
mined to quit Palestine, invited the United 
Nations “into the affairs of a British adminis- 
tration”. The answer is that since it was not 
intended to pursue Sir Harold MacMichael’s 
1941 plan of abolishing the Mandate and 
declaring the territory a Crown Colony, there 
was hardly any alternative. For the UN, after 
all, was successor to the League of Nations 
under whose auspices the Mandate operated. 
(The Mandatory was obliged lo submit annual 
reports to the League Council and, in addition, 
reply to a lengthy quest ionnaire set by die 
permanent Mandates Commission.) 

The use by Louis of the phrase, “of n British 
administration”, inadvertently screens the 
basic relevant fact that Britain administered 
Palestine solely because of Ihe Mandate, the 
primary purpose of which was to promote the 
establishment of the Jewish national hon\c. 
Palestine was no ordinary British domain. 

It was because HMG decided in May 1939 to 
dispense with this basic fact by the adoption of 
the White Paper policy - which stood the 
Mandate on its head - that it eventually found 
itself in the predicament it did: subject to 
“humiliation, despair and frustration", as 
Louis rightly observes. 

No policy which resulted in a kind of private 
war between the Colonial Office and Jewish 
refugees trying to escape from Nazi-occupied 
Europe could ever yield Britain n beneficial 
result. It failed to help the war effort in any 
way, and, as far as the Arabs were concerned, 
they were far more interested in their leader, 
Haj Amin El-Husseini, being awarded the 
rank of an SS Gruppenfiihrer by Heinrich 
Himmler than co-operation with Britain and 
her allies, the White Paper policy notwith- 
standing. i 

This brings me to a consideration of Harold 
Beeley’s role. Louis exonerates him from 
responsibility for the British dfibfide and 
claims that Ernest Bevin must shoulder the 
blame. Technically, of course, this is correct. 
But Ministers of the Crown take great care to 
listen to their expert advisers and at the 
Foreign Office Beeley’s voice was dominant. 
Alas, Beeley was wrong on all major issues. 
(Bevin should have been forewarned by 
reading Lewis Namier's article, “Really, Mr 
Beeley!’’) It remains to add that the persistent 
Mr Beeley was still at it early in 1949, after 
Israel was established, in an attempt to stop oil 
. reaching the Jewish State, as recounted by 
Lord Sieff in a speech a month or two ago. 

Finally, Professor Louis says that the "with- 
drawal from Palestine was a military operation 
conducted solely with regard to the protection 
of British lives and properly". Those of us who 
were obliged to monitor day after day what 
Christopher Sykes has described as the. “five- 
□nd-a-half months’ blundering" after Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, could tell a different story* 
Nobody has ever explained how withdrawing 
Pniestinc.from the International Postal Union, 
for example, saved a single British soldier’s 
life. Far more to Ihe point were Dr Weiz- 
■ , mann’s comments in a letter to Leo Amery in 
October 1948: "The policy of the Foreign 
Office is fatal. I cannot describe to you in detail 
the chicanery to which we have beep subjected 
here. They left Palestine in n completely 
chaotic, condition, no railway, no port or 
telegraph 

j DAV1P CARRINGTON. 

, 12 Neiherficld Road. Finchley, London N 1 2. 


Prime Levi 

The Vanquished and the Redeemed 

A new hook f rom the author of The Periodic Table. 
i A striking example of the novel cum documentary 
essay genre about the world of the Nazi 
concentration camps and ihe human predicament 
as a whole* (Nicola Tranfaglia, «!a Rcpiibblica*). 

Pier Paolo Pasolini 
Letters <1940-1 954) 

The letters offer new insights into the human 
and intellectual path pursued by this most 
disturbing and problematic of Italian writers. 
Available in November. 


The caption to the picture on page 1022 of last, 
Week's Tf.S should have read "Members of the 
5th ARVN Cavalry aid civilians fleeing from 
ap NVA pttack bn Bieii Hoa in March 1969’’.. , 


Alberto CavallarL 
The Flight of Tolstoy 

The « moment of truth » in the life of Tolstoy: 

Cavallari's reconstruction uses an imaginative 
wantage of documents and eye-witness accounts 
to delve into the raison d'etre of the novelist’s craft. 

NorbertoBobblo 
Ideological Profile of Italy 
In the 20th Century 

Tlie ideology of coiuempordiy Italy: a grear history 
lesson, a strong plea for a difficult democracy. 

Carlo Ginzburg 
Myths Emblems Spies 

Seven essays on mythology and history: witchcraft 
and folk piety, Aby Warburg and his followers, 

Titian and the patterns of erotic portrayal, 

Germanic mythology and Nazism, Freud, 
die Wolf -Man and werewolves. 

Marcello Pera 
The Ambiguous Frog 

The exemplary case of the cont roversy about 
«animal electricity « between Volta and Galvani: 
what decides the destiny of two rival theories? 

Vincenzo D! Benedetto 
Physicians and Illness 

A detailed analytical overview of the medicine 
of Hippocrates: its diagnoses, therapies, 
instruments end Ideas. 

Antonio Faeti 
Trapped with the Mouse 

A reading of Mickey Moum 

Law-abiding, square, friend of the powerful: 
just who is Mickey Mouse? 

ManfredoTafurl 
Venice and the Renaissance 

Hie scientific, architectural and religious life 
of Venice in the i6th century. By the same author: 
History of Italian Architecture T 944 -J 9 S 5 . 

Manllo Brusatln 
The Art of the Fantastic 

Robots, monsters, magic boxes, mammoth 
machines: the technique and imagery 
of the fantastic from the ifitli to the 18th 
centuries. 

History of Italy 

IX. The Church and Political Power 

Edited by Giorgio ChfttoUnl and Glovamil UiccoH 

In this ninth supplementary volume, a complete ■ 
picture of the relationship hei ween Church 
and society in Italy from the origins to the present 
day. 

Antiquity in Italian Art 

Edited by Salvaiore Settts 

Historians, an historians and archaeologists jointly 
consider the continuing presence of antiquity 
in later Italian art. 

1. ThotluallheClisiitt ' * • 

2. Styles and Themw Rediscovered 

3. FfomTrediOontoArchetotofly 

In 1086 Einnudi translated works by Roland 
Barthes, Samuel Beckett, Thomas Bernhard, 

Walter Benjamin, Fernand Braudel, Hermann . 
Rroch, Northrop Frye, Ernst H. Gombrlch. 
Bohumil Hrabal, Richard Kraut heimer, Jacques 
Le Goff, Aaron ja. GureviC, Jean L£vi, Benoit 
B. Mandelbrot, Arthur Miller, Robert Musilj 
. Joseph Needham, Ilya Prigagine, Mnnucl Puig, 
Jo3o Ubalda Ribelroj Gijbert Rouge t , Marshall 
1 Sahlitls, Jaroslav Seifert , TZvetan Todorov , Ludwig 

■ , Wittgenstein. . j j . 
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COMMENTARY 

Culture and consumption 

7. c* . re upon, however; Hare’s ( 

JUllRn uralty context, and his cloquer 
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DAVID HARR 
The Hay at Nice 
Wrecked Eggs 
Cottesloe Theatre 

In a back room of a Leningrad museum in 
1956, a mother arid her daughter nrc wailing to 
see n painting recently bequeathed to (he 
museum which may or may not be by Matisse. 
An assistant curator brings the painting but the 
mother, Valentina Nrovka, who had been 
Matisse’s pupil in Paris almost forty ycu/s pre- 
viously, is not yet ready to look at it. and 
commands that it be stored, draped in a cloth, 
in a corner, on the floor, against a fire-bucket. 
In The Bay at Nice this fake, this masterpiece, 
which we the audience will never be allowed to 
see, presides enigmatically over folk of paint- 
ing: of painting and enjoyment , of painting and 
discipline, of painting and the state; but also 
over talk of personal life, of feelings, and fate, 
l or the daughter, Sop 1 tin, wants to leave her 
successful headmaster husband for a new 
lover, Peter Liniisky. 

.Sophia speaks wit It febrile intensity of her 
rights and entitlements “as a woman”, but 
Nrovka cuts withering rhetorical swathes 
through her daughter's increasingly uneasy 
self-justification. The lover, Peter, is an absurd 
figure, balding, sixty-two, a collector of model 
Aeroplanes. Docs not the daughter wunt him 
precisely because he is a mediocrity? If her 
daughter’s words are love, freedom, happi- 
ness, Nrovku’s are responsibility, discipline 
(“Matisse taught us rules”) and adulthood 
(“People should stick”), words which apply 
equally to life and to art. What she finds most 
risible of ail is the wish of her daughter and 
Peter to have answers, to feel right and certain 
in what they are doing. Other return from exile 
she tells Peter “I made a decision". To his 
question, “Were you right?”, she replies H I 
have no idea," Not that the rhetoric is all one- 
sided: Sophia has a marvellous speech on the 
demeaning absurdity of the names of ordinary 
jobs (Peter works for the sanitation board). 
And the embrace of mother and daughter near 
the end of the play provides an eloquent coun- * 
ter- balance to the jaundiced disapproval in 
Nrovka’s words. 

The history of Russia in the twentieth cen- 
tury is alluded to in The Bay at Nice. The 
characters speak of the emigration to Paris in 
the 1920s, of the Party and of socialist realism. 
These questions are not obtrusively dwelt 

Making friends 

James Campbell 

Dust 

1CA Cinema 

"I’d like you to tell me how to be pretty”, says 
Magda to Anna, her black servant, in Dust. 
“I’d like to be your friend ."Magda, played by 
Jane Birkin, is in fact not bad looking, but 
detanged and badly, iti need of a friend. She has 
killed her father, who took Anna for his mis- 
tress: She hasten raped by Hendrik, Anna’s 
husband; and now, on the remote South Afri- ' 
can faijn which by parricide she has inherited, 
she inhabits a private zone of disturbance from 
which she ventures ortiy to attempt yci again 
the impossible act of love Across the racial di- 
vide., 

in Marion Hntisd’s treatment of j. M. Cnet- 
zee’s hovel fn Ifte Hefirl of the Country ( 197?) , 
o\\ confrontations, are sexual and therefore 
potentially lethal;' a guilty, but inevitable, re^ 
.wUflfsexhal prohibition: A brjrten* frustrated 
woman like Magda' dn speak neither kindly • 
inpf cruelly to a servant such us Hendrik, After 
Sbehas^uriod her father, yvith Hendrik’s initial 
';as«si^«vshe (ells hlta'tojweac the Old man’s 
clothes* out.hc puts °ii iht Wrong ones arid she 
.sn&pSHt \yantr)in;lo,tak(e off 

/iwruii.clotlies?” he answer back, leaning into J 
faic^ikiKl lii^ .(rou9ci^..To ; 
akHeadrik!s wife has itn 
* W mbhmqt.khbwtt to her, Is also envi-i 

«.._u a.';, 


upon, however; Hare's concerns transcend his 
context, and his eloquence and wit provide an 
absorbing variation. He is well served by his 
actors, particularly by Irene Worth, who in- 
vests the nnillusioned Nrovka with grace, 
humour and courage. 

in a weekend cottage in Rhinebcck, New 
York State, Robbie and Loelin are having a 
“splitting-up party" after ten years of mar- 
riage. In Wrecked Eggs the talk is of sex, 
money, food, possessions, success -as good, as 
much and ns often as possible. The talk is also 
more about America and the absurdity of 
foreigners, a reminder of Hare’s earlier meta- 
phorizings of the individual into the national. 

Parallels and contrasts between the two 
plays soon become apparent. In the first a 
couple are attempting to come together, in the 
second about to part. In each a third character, 
a woman, questions the rightness not just of 
this action, but of nil of the couple's assump- 
tions. There are quotations of the concerns of 
the first play in the second. The third character 
in Wrecked Eggs, Grace, the only guest, is a 
disenchanted press agent (here Hare rc-treads 
old ground from Premia) who does offer some 
eloquent rejoinders to Robbie: “Is llierc no- 
thing? Is everything allowed?" (Hare quoting 
The Brothers Karamazov)-, “l hale this idea 
that we’re all just sensation. T feel good, I 
don't feel good’ ”, hut overall she lacks Nrov- 
ka’s gravity and intelligence. 

Hare writes about Europeans and Amer- 
icans, about deprivation and excess, culture 
and consumption. For a European audience it 
is unsurprising, perhaps even initially flattering 
to find his Americans trite and vulgar, his 
Europeans intense and complex, but, to quote 
Hare, “Is it right?" One cannot help noticing 
that the dice are loaded. The main Russian 
protagonists are an artist and her teacher 
daughter; the American couple a lawyer and 
his tennis coach wife. The Russian sanitation 
engineer responds with radiant joy to talk of 
Matisse. Would Hare let his American equiva- 
lent do likewise? Does he believe that Euro- 
pean sanitation engineers are more cultured? 
Is he right? The weaknesses of the second play 
are obvious. There is an inappropriate and 
undeveloped melodramatic subplot which re- 
veals Robbie to be the son of a spy and some 
crass over-writing in Robbie’s reaction to the 
mention of death. More importantly the dog- 
gedly clichld view of Americans, unengagingly 
vulgarian in the pursuit of sensation, casts 
doubt upon Hare’s whole enterprise. The Bay 
of Nice alone is a more satisfying offering than 
with Wrecked Eggs to follow. 


her father in a tangle as well. 

Jane Birkin could have made of this charac- 
ter simply a bitter, hateful crone, but instead 
has invested the entreaties and pleas which 
form the staple of her speech (“What do you 
call me when you think oEme7" she pathetical- 
ly asks Anna) with a whispering cruelty which 
occasionally verges on the precious. In the 
whole of this vivid, poetic film there is rarely an 
exchange of more than two sentences. She 
begs; he snaps. She howls; he groans and runs 
away. Bitkin's Magda is n shade too attractive 
to be wholly credible, She needn’t be a hag but 
she ought at least to seem twisted, and Birkin, 
though she is a fine actress* is dogged by the 
glamour of the silver screen! John Matshikiza 
as Hendrik appears confusedly this: his re- 
sponse to Magda bus not tho : menace nor the 
vibrancy nor the sullenness which would have 
made him tin adversary. The moment in Dust 
when two characters communicate most in- 
tensely i$ in the wordless scene when Magda’s 
aged, deteriorating -father. (Trevor Howard) 
luxuriates njiked In the strong brown urms of ■ 
Anna (Nadine Uwampa). The quality df Ho- 
whrd's acting is no less than one would expect, 
but li is 1 Ms U wotttpn's deep, self-preserving 
Anna which is the- most, convincing perfonm 
Since. , , •' . ' • !•;•■■ , '-j j - ... ; •• ] 

.Dust is a film made t)y a Belgian, based on a 
novel by a South African r fiimed ini Spain, with 
two English itars. The idript is spare arid the 
subject is. the ; abyss ^hich ^patates human 1 
pelrigS. but there is aJSoa taefc; of ctorpmtiniqfr ' 
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Under the rod 


Paul Preston 

FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 
The House of Bernards Alba 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 


On June 19, 1936, Federico Garcfa Lorca com- 
pleted La Casa de Bernardo Alba , his im- 
passioned work about the repressive nature of 
Spanish rural society. Two months later, he 
was dead, murdered by fascists in his home 
town of Granada. He had gone there for safety 
to avoid the political upheavals of Madrid, only 
to become one of 5,000 civilians shot there by 
the Right in the course of the Civil War. He 
was killed because what he once called “the 
worst bourgeoisie in Spain", the right-wing 
establishment in Granada, wanted to silence 
him and his works. The fiftieth anniversary of 
both events is commemorated by a production 
at the Lyric Theatre which vividly recreates the 
underlying social and sexual violence of south- 
ern Spain in the 1930s. 

The austere setting by Ezio Frigerio, col- 
laborator of Giorgio Strehler at La Scala and 
elsewhere, is as monumentally operatic as 
might have been anticipated. Suitable for Fide- 
lio, the crumbling stucco walls with their grilled 
windows make the oppressive Casa the centra! 
character. After the funeral of their father, 
cursed by Gillian Hanna's mischievous maid 
for his bottom-pinching, the tyrannical Bern- 
arda’s five plain daughters are immured in its 
patio as in a prison yard or a convent cloister. 
Complaints have been heard that the lowering 
walls of (he courtyard do not convey an ade- 
quate sense of the cruel and unrelenting heat of 
Andalusia. However, Frigerio’s lighting seems 
to me to follow Lorca's own conception. Talk- 
ing of the house in the village of Valderrubio 
which inspired the play, he spoke of a “cold 
and silent hell in the middle of the African sun 
like a tomb of living people under the iron rod 
of their warden" . The setting thus carries much 
of the play's symbolism and so liberates the 
cast to concentrate on the battles fought out by 
the women trapped within its claustrophobic 
grip. 

The symbolism concerns sexual and social 
feudalism and the links between them. In ultra- 
reactionary Granada, Lorca's homosexuality 
had given him a sense of apartness. It led him 
to sympathize politically with those on the mar- 
gins of society and emotionally with those' 
whose personal lives were distorted by the stif- 
ling conventions of the time. In rural Granada , 

National honour 


that meant the wretched farm labourers^ 
women of all classes, victims alike of a socS 
based on oppression and hypocrisy TbaTnl? 
narda Alba's household is not unreal 
live , s demonstrated by the savagely ofiv 
villagers heard dragging a “fallen" woman 
through the streets outside. The sexuality 
med by Bernardo is all around if unseen- in the 
stamping of the stallion in the stable- in ih 
songs of passing farmhands; in the furtive visit, 
of Pepe el Romano, the local gold-digger. 

Glenda Jackson’s Bernarda is as stiff-backed 
as the most humourless prison governor or 
mother superior, dominating her brood with 
snarling sarcasm and fulminating looks. She 
has a splendid foil in Joan Plowright, who sets 
up a sparkling counterpoint with her as the 
superbly earthy housekeeper, Poncia, need- 
ling her mistress until cruelly reminded of her 
place. Patricia Hayes plays Bernarda’s mad 
mother with a disturbing, senile sensuality, 
bizarrely mouthing what her grand-daughteis 
do not dare: the desire to marry and escape to 
the coast. The five spinsters are good but not 
up to those standards, hampered perhaps by 
the director Nuria Espert's encouragement o! 
hysterical shrieks at tense moments and wen 
more by the near impossibility of rendering 
Lorca in English. They scamper hectically 
across the stage in search of gossip, their pub- 
lic-school accents awakening unwanted echoes 
of St Trinian’s. Julie Legrand provides i 
memorable portrait of the gawky eldest, 
Angustias, whose inheritance is Pepe el Roma- 
no’s real target. However, his sexual goal, the 
youngest, Amelia, is played by Amanda Root 
as a spoilt undergraduate whose final suicide 
makes a far from convincing denouement. 

The difficulties lie in the language. Lorca's 
poetry and plays are alive with the melody of 
the Andalusian folksongs which he himself col- 
lected and harmonized, but also with the agony 
of cante Hondo. This raises a daunting problem 
of translation. In 1935, the celebrated New 
York production of Bodas de Sangre, rendered 
as “Bitter Oleander”, was slammed by the cri- 
tics. The New York Times dismissed it loftilyas 
“the poetics of the pigsty”. Thereafter Lora 
was hostile to translation of his works as “des- 
troying the spirit of the language”. The version 
used here is by Robert David Macdonald of the 
Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre. Realistic and 
supple, its lithe rhythms Inevitably lack some 
of the pulsing sexual innuendo of the original 
Nevertheless, it is about as near as we are likely 
to get to a plausible and stageable version. As 
presented by the Lyric, it reaffirms the house's 
growing international status. 


Isabel Fonseca 

JOS& TRIANA 
Worlds Apart 

T ranslated by Kate Littlewood and Peter 
Whelan 

The Other Place, Stratford-upon-Avon 

Worlds Apart , a play by the exiled Cuban wri- 
ter Josd Triana, who now fives in Paris, spans 
the period from 1894 to 1914, when Spanish 
rule gave way to American influence in Cuba. 
Spanish rule may have officially ceased, but Its 
cultural legacy of machismo if anything in- 
creased, perhaps as a substitute for any more 
substantial form of nationalism. Looking at the 
puffed-up pride and false honour in one family, 
Triana attempts to expose the helpless predica- 
ment or his country. 

A brilliant ined sickness - all the strutting, 
funning and nostril flaring that characterizes 
this play -.barely glosses over the terrifying 
inability Of each character to decide his own 
fate. Such realizations push the family mem- 
bers to seek unorthodox Solutions. At the cen- 
tre is Victoria, who, although she is committed 
to her rqie As a riiujer honrqda, finds that her; 
personal war of liberation requires a comprom- 
ising' romance . When Vicloria becomes a slave 
of love we Jjave the theme of the play: one form 
of domination is much like, and usually engeji- 
derS, another. This IstHe point abbirt the Span-! 
|5h Colonials and, in turn. the -Yanqui ’Im- 
perial isls»madd Asrapfiatedly and as subtly b a 
machete. Habkih£ tiftbfcgH A tlefd 


One suspects that the play has suffered an* 
lar brutalities in translation - in any case gran- 
diloquence sounds better in Spanish. Despw 
the distended melodrama, however, the co®* 
pany manages, with energy and obvious enjoy- 
ment -especially in their steps towards Spaneo 
dancing - to capture the glamour of Havana 
before the First World War. 

The set, with its filigree balcony, from « 
black-clad widows, in their gossamer of Span- 
ish lace, mournfully preside over a cnang j 
Cuba,' evokes old Seville as well as addmg 
welcome vertical dynamism to the 
theatre. Worlds apart - the old world and we , 
new - are hicely iihiminnted: candle-lign 
Catholicism, torches blazing the way to revow* ; 
tion; Two parallel scenes- in the first act, » 
women’s ritual corsetting for Victoria s 
ding and a life of honourable hypocrisy, mi 
tli« second, three men seeking oblivion 

• hashish from their political and sexual i P“ 
tenefe - give space for some fine pcrfprma 
(Perhaps- it Is a clever Innovation of th® , . 
tor, Nick Hamm, to have the men sos 

that the corniness of their dialogue pnd 
seems just right. ) Powerful performances. 

• tjculariy that of Joely Richardson mtnep 
Victoria, hold Worlds Apart together, c 
play none the less falls unhappily be ik.’.-: 
family chronicle and pofidco-historica __ 

sis. Triana is over-ambitious in ttckilflgff® T . ■' 
feminism, incest, political corrapbOb* . : 

'Sduth relations and the uncreated co 
of his .race, but throughout this 
sprawl the oast successfully conveys an f-fT; 
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Burlington Bertie goes to war 


David Nokes « 

" 1 ~ i 

alanbleasdale I 

The Monoded Mutineer , 

BBC! . 

TVre is something engagingly cavalier about 
choosing, as the hero of a historical event, a 
man who never took part in it. Yet if Falstaff 
may be permitted to carry off the battle hon- 
ours of Shrewsbury field, why should not Percy 
Toplis be allowed the starring role in the 
mutiny at Staples? Understandably enough, 
ihe historical adviser to the series The Mono- 
ded Mutineer has disclaimed “all responsibility 
for the factual errors and misinterpretations" 
dial abound in it. And some newspapers have 
chosen to attack the series as a deliberate piece 
oflefi-wing BBC distortion. Bui the real prob- 
lems with the muddle of history and fiction are 
dramatic, not historical. 

The middle two episodes of this four-part 
wries, which deal with the mutiny itself, form a 
self-contained story starringTimothy West as a 
porcine general and Penelope Wilton as a shrill 
lady Bountiful. The first and last episodes 
present the picaresque career of Percy Toplis 
(Paul McGann), smooth-faced charlatan, 
prankster, con-man and cynic. Not only is 
ihere no necessary thematic link between these 
elements, but stylistically the various episodes 
of the series belong to several quite distinct 
genres. The length and hivishness of the pro- 
duction, with its careful attention to period 

Kingly but quiet 

Stanley Wells 

SHAKESPEARE 

Hrfardll 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

Barry Kyle's production of Richard II repre- 
sents an honCst and intelligent attempt to ob- 
jectify the style of this highly formalized play. 
The pretty set, by William Dudley, clearly 
takes its inspiration from Books of Hours: 
three sides of a castellated, walled garden de- 
fine the acting area. Initially, a carved throne 
stands at its centre; two tall, exquisitely deco- 
rated sedilia , one labelled York , the other Lan- 
caster, can move up and down stage, and the 
garden is spanned by a slender arch numbered 
*iih the days of the month. So three principal 
strands of the play’s imagery - England as a 
garden, the Church, and time - are visually 
stated; but the subsequent production does 
“itle to explore them. 

the .set is easily adapted to most of 
“5 P'ay's locales, it is less than wholly success- 
ralai two crucial points. For Richard’s appear- 
ance on the walls of Flint Castle, a structure 
Ambling a great, open-sided white pepper- 
P°t rises from the centre of the stage; later it 
down again for. Richard’s descent 
h«glislering Phaeton” to the base-court. At 
play’s end it rises again, this time stranding 
“®hnghroke on top while Exton, his voice am- 
Pwed. emerges Inside it with Richard's coffin, 
^"rod-king, to the accompaniment of 
ponderous organ music. . Stylization topples 
in lo. absurdity. ' . . 

Acting styles, too, are formalized. John of 
.JJ. dks peacefully oh stage in one of the 
• and b left hanging around for an fin- 
ite fang space of time. Richard, facing 
audiettte,' addresses ,his abdication 
\ who is seated nbove 

Lillie h fld ^ im ’ through the back of his head. 
iotlaY made to create a sense of 

Wgi Pf to explore relationships. De- 

■: makih*nw' '^ ar< ^ 8 p(:,urt i s suggested only by 
■ .j* .ptgQreeii a musician and Bagot a painter. 

la itet! ’ ^ ^grounds the play's language, 

. iaJW* Characters who exist mainly 
. : •! 5^: ?P?eches , J . such ! as Brewster 

; Rbteri rv^'^^t’ deeply felt Gaunt and 
'• ^teh' ^'^^ ^ bemused Carlisle. RichArd 
• - 1 • ^ in Nortliumber- 

t -'nnQslevy of verbal 


details, suggest the authentic reconstruction of 
dramatized documentary. Close-up sequences 
of the squalor, death, brutality and degrada- 
tion of trench warfare establish a tone of what 
passes on television for social realism. Yet the 
jaunty cocksure tones of Toplis produce a style 
of instant caricature which turns each scene 
into a comic cut. His intervention in the mutiny 
is a matter of theatre, not history. Acting as 
impresario, star and chorus he fashions the 
event into his own form of costume drama in 
which such props as monocles, gas-masks and 
swagger sticks are more important than prin- 
ciples. Meanwhile West and Wilton do their 
best with a sour and rather doughy piece of 
social comedy about name-dropping, short- 
sleeves and people who manicure their nails 
with a pen-knife. 

Paul McGann has the right kind of baby-face 
ruthlessness to convey the chameleon charm of 
a man with as many names as costumes. Cheric 
Luughi, as his girlfriend, claims to recognize 
“the boy behind the thug’s embrace", and Top- 
lis has a plausible and lucrative knack for sti- 
mulating protective instincts in the women he 
meets. But his portrayal as the overnight hero 
and leader of gangs of working-class Geordies, 
Scots nnd Australians is frankly unconvincing. 
The most successful element in his character- 
ization is the way he consistently cheats our 
expectations by turning moments of poignancy 
and intimacy into market opportunities. He 
comforts a bereaved mother in order to con 
five pounds from her; n joyful reunion with an 
old comrade leads to a threat of blackmail; he 


grieves for an uncle dying of pneumoconiosis, 
then adds “he won’t he needing his hike". He 
wants the bike to look for work in London, a 
nod in the direction of Tebhitry - one of a 
number of political winks and nudges in Ihe 
series. 

Each lime, wc arc encouraged by the tone 
and framing of these scenes to anticipate sonic- 
insight into the “real" Toplis, the hoy behind 
the thug. But in every case Ihe sentimental 
language is exposed as cheap routine and the 
grainy camera-work hs a piece of filmic patter. 
This kind of irony is a difficult effect for televi- 
sion to achieve since the cliches it exposes are 
those most often fostered by period drama and 
at least partinlly endorsed by this Series itself. 
The same problem dogs the language of the 
series. The successor The Boys from the Black- 
sluff enme from an idiomatic energy which 
turned characters into types rather than the 
other way round. But Blensdnle’s language in 
The Mnnocled Mutineer occupies an unhappy 
no man’s hind between period slang and self- 
conscious facet iousness. The results arc often 
dire: “I’m a pacifist", “I’d an uncle who col- 
lected stamps." 

Whether intentionally or not, the series 
appears, like Toplis himself, a mugnificcnt 
cheat, ii lavish and expensive hoax. When Top- 
lis darts behind a tree to emerge, moments 
later in a complete new outfit, the perfect milit- 
ary dandy, in order to assist a lady daintily 
kicking her car in an affectation of vexation . wc 
know we have left the realism of the Western 
Front for the whimsy of Mills and Boon. The 






Laurence Sterne * Maria, in a print of Angelico 
Kaujfntann's picture of 1779 which became one of the 
best known of sentimental images . This Is one of fifty 
prim in Affecting Moments: Prims of English 
Literature made in an Age of Sensibility 1775- 1 HUO 
a i Wolf son College . Oxford, until October 

4k 

location filming, like hundreds of extras, the 
mud, the gas. Hie (lying agonies, are all part of 
an elaborate disguise for some music-hall 
hokum which starts with Burlington Bertie and 
ends with the Keystone Cops. 

David Nokes will be reviewing radio and 
television regularly fm Commentary. 


Emotional excesses 


discreetly adumbrates the character’s later de- 
velopment into Hotspur. Too many of the 
others tend to excessive vehemence, as if lack- 
ing confidence in the style nnd content of their 
lines. 

As Stephen Oliver’s incidental music cor- 
roborates, the mode that the production seeks 
to establish is predominontly elegiac. The de- 
nial of this mode by Michael Kitchen’s Boling- 
broke, though understandable in the play’s 
antagonist, is taken to extremes in a self-paro- 
dyingly ejaculatory delivery, as if utterance 
could be achieved only at the expense of bodily . 
spasms. Perhaps by reaction, Jeremy Irons 
offers a quietist, lightly interpreted Richard. 
Before the court, gorgeously costumed, assem- 
bles for the opening scene he casts himself to 
the ground in melancholy. Beyond this there is 
little suggestion that his private life is at odds 
with his public face: he is self-contained, au- 
thoritative, unexceptional in his relationship 
with his Queen and his courtiers. Austere in 
emotion, elegant in movement, restrained in 
gesture, gaunt of visage, this Richard suggests 
an ironic reluctance to admit to deep feeling. 
He is rueful rather than passionate, and there 
are touches of comedy. “Give me the crown”, 
he says to a Bolingbroke . who indicates that lie 
must go and get get it for himself; though he 
looks for a moment of revenge when he sum- 
mons the new king to “seize” it back from him, 
Bolingbroke refuses to play Richard’s game. 
Jeremy Irons rises to the pathos of the divest- 
ment, achieving his greatest intensity in the 
self-absorption of his renunciation. His prison 
soliloquy is intellectual rather than emotional, 
and the character degenerates into maudlin 
hysteria in the episode with the Groom. 
Though he dies valiantly, he is not a profound- 
ly tragic figure. • 

The play ends, as it had begun, prettily; 
though the gardeners who stahd beside a trellis 
bearing white and red roses are slnisterly 
garbed. We have seen n pageant, an idealized 
■I representation of historical events; but we 
have not lived deeply through the tragedy of 
Richard the Second. ; 

The first three titles in the Swan Theatre Plays 
published by Methuen by arrangement with 
the Royal Shakespepfe Company are Two 

. Noble . Kinsmen by William Shakespeare and 

John Fletcher (64pp. Paperback.^ 95^ < 413 
40530 3), The Rover. by Aphra Behp (72pp. 
Paperback, £3.95. 0 413 40550^8) and Every 
Martin ids Humour by Ben Jon son (76pp. 
■ PaDerback.i$3f95. j0i v i . 


Richard Osborne 

GIOAC11INO ROSSINI 

Blanca cFalliero 
Conservato'rio Rossini, Pesaro 


A ticket for the Rossini Festival in Pessaro is 
becoming one of the most sought-after prop- 
erties on the European Festival scene. Small 
theatres, a limited number of performances, 
and a large Continental press corps help cause 
the scarcity; but so do the charm of the place 
and the quality and novelty value of the music- 
making, This year, a dozen piano reritnls under 
the title “Omaggio a Liszt” and open-air con- 
certs by Marilyn Horne and Luciano Pavarotti 
were mere side-shows to the revivals of II turco 
in Italia and Le Comte Ory in the charming 
Teatro Rossini, and a new production of an 
important Rossini rarity, Bianca e Faltiero . 
handsomely staged in the Conservatory's Au- 
ditorium Pedrotti by Pier Luigi Pizzi. Against a 
backdrop of singe pictures in the style of 
Veronese, the opera was dazzlingly sung back 
into life by. a cast which included Katin Ric- 
ciarelli, Marilyn Horne, and the young Amer- 
ican tenor Chris Merritt, who already has u 
precocious command of that heroic coloratura 
style which culminates in the creation of the 
role of Arnold in Guillaume 7W/(scheduled for 
Pesaro for 1988). 

Rossini wrote Bianca e Falliero For La Scnla, 
Milan, in the autumn of 1819. Working away 
from the San Carlo in Naples, his private artis- 
tic laboratory at the lime, and .with memories 
of his last Milanese opera. Lagazzaladnt. still 
fresh in the public’s mind, he dearly set his 
sights on . consolidatldn rather than experi- 
ment. The choice of subject (approved by Ros- 
sini in unpublished letters written to his libret- 
tist Romani four months before the prima) fells 
us as much. Set inscvcnieenth-ccntury yeiiice, 
the story charts the machinations of a brutal 
father (Contareno, Merritt) who would rather 
have the brilliant . young general Failiei-o. 
(Horne eh trm'esri) compromised, arraigned 
and executed than see him marry his daughter. 
Bitjnca, for whom he plans a politically advan- 
tageous, marriage. In the Fench melodrama 
from which Romani took his libretto, Falliero 
comes to a grim mid, much as Cavnradossi will 
' later dd in Tosco; but Rossini and Romani, 
politically prudent, opted for n Uuppy end to 

. (hd tale- ; V 

. . The ope ra was a success with the Milane se in 


1819 und with the Ituliuu public in general in 
the decade thul followed. Later, it was adapted 
and dismembered and then banished - all but 
the famous Act Two Quartet - into ill-deserved 
obscurity. The opera’s problems are easy to 
rehearse: the enormous difficulty of the writing 
for the three principals, the travesli hero, and 
Rossini's re-use, in the final scene, of the music 
for the rondo finale of La donna del logo 
(Naples. October 1819). Yet in a performance 
ns compelling as the one Pesaro has just 
mounted, these objections wither away. The 
massiveness of the piece and the close gearing 
of Ihe bet canto style to music and psychologic- 
al ends is. at times, awe-inspiring. Amid a wel- 
ter of vocal display (brilliantly varied and link- 
ed to polyphonic writing of great virtuosity) 
one is struck above all by the fierceness of 
much of the music and by moments of erotic 
power, rare in Rossini. In the opening of the 
love duet in Act One. Ricciarelli was at her 
most alluring, vocally and physically. The 
opera has its static set pieces, such asFalliero’s 
big Act Two scena. cavatina and aria (after 
which Horne received a ten-minute ovation in 
four carefully evolving postures) but even here 
one senses the opera’s preoccupation with 
dangerous emotional excess being powerfully 
charted in Rossini’s music. Con tareno's cavati- 
na. his great challenge to his daughter, must be 
one of the nastiest set pieces ever penned for 
ihe tenor voice, by turns vindictive, suave and 
wilful. ’ 

The new edition is by Gabriele Dolto, due 
for publication in the Edizione criticn. Donato 
Renzetti conducted the London. Sinfoniettn 
Opera Orchestra, lending powerful support to 
the bevy of high-powered vocal talent. Interes- 
tingly. Ricciarelli made much more of the Ron- 
. do finale than Montserrat Caballd had done, in 
its original form as **Tnnti affeiti”. in a recital 
the previous evening. Next year Pesaro hopes 
to hear Caballd In the title role of Ermione: 
Rossini's Nohna, as one eminent Rossini scho- 
lar hus challengingly put It. Whnf she will htako 
o Mi remains to be seen: Ermione is the greater 
piece but memories of Bianca e falliero will be . 
difficult to expunge. 

Richard Osborne’s Rossini is reviewed on page 

1060. ‘ 

The subject of Liszt transcripleur on la 
chart id bleii ordonnte by Jacques Drillon 
(100pp. Arles: Actes Sud.- Paperback 65fr. 2 
86869 099 8) is the 35 f works by Liszt which are 
catalogued as transcript iorisy arrangements or 
adaptations. , - : . . . : 

.Mi- ttul.-ji =■ jt 1 1«> lit <j f ill-uu'i k \ ail*. «i\i'rin» | ri“. 
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Rossini in his time and ours 


John Rosselii 


RICHARD OS BORNE 

Rossini 

330pp. Deni (The Master Musicians). £14.95. 
0460D3I79 1 


Rossini n master musician? Until not so long 
ago few in Northern Europe would have 
granted him the title. Shaw's centenary article 
in IH92 specifically denied him pre-eminence 
"even among modem Italian composers”; "a 
place in the hierarchy of the greatest modern 
masters, from Bach to Wagner”, was “quite 
out of the question”. Yet Shuw, at a time when 
Itnlin.il ojiera stood in deepest intellectual dis- 
favour. more than most knew and loved Belli- 
ni. Donizetti, the early Verdi. The influence of 
German late Romantic music with its elabora- 
tion of means, its claim to universality and 
profundity, were ovenv helming: affection for 
Beltini had to he excused, ns for a well-loved 
pel left behind in the progress of musical evolu- 
tion. Still less could be said for Rossini, an able 
man who hail sold out to an ignorant public and 
stooped to “clnptrnp". This was the low point 
of Rossini's fortunes. Little of his work was to 
he heard, even in Italy, npnrt from The Barber 
of Seville and (he overtures (though in the old- 
fashioned Ireland of 1904 Molly Bloom ivus 
still singing the soprano part in (he Siabat Ma- 
ter). The tide turned between the wars, gener- 
ally ns part of the reaction against late Roman- 
ticism. specifically through the work of the 
conductor Vittorio Gui and the singer Conchi- 
ta Supervia. Even then what were recovered 
were comic operas: La Cenercntola, L'italiana 
in Alger l, one or two more. Only in the past 
twenty years has another Rossini emerged, a 
composer mainly of serious operas with a 
strong claim to notice as a master of the lyric 
stage. The outcome is the appearance in Dent’s 
Master Musicians series - a series roughly 
coeval with Shaw's judgment -- of Richard 
Osborne '5 excellent study. 

Three influences have brought about this 
result. First, certain musicologists have reco- 
vered lost texts and freed others from encrusta- 
tion. Second, the Rossini Festival at Pesaro has 
shown these texts to be not just viable in the 
theatre but enjoyable. Third, long-playing re- 
cords have opened them to (he many who can- 
not get to Pesaro. It is an astonishing story: 
thanks to these combined influences we have, 
for example, Un viaggioa Reims, a delightful, 
at times adventurous work which until 1977 
was' not even known to survive in a full text, 
and was remembered if at all for the re-iuse of 
much of its music in Le Comte Ory . Yet the 
story falls some way short of triumph. Difficul- 
ties remain. The most obvious are difficulties 
of casting and vocal technique. Rossini, a 
Janus-faced artist , was not only the shaper of 
nineteenth-century Italian opera in its forms 
and larger structures, but the last of the opera 
seria composers in the eighteenth-century 
tradition; his most ambitious works, written 
for what was then the best-subsidized theatre 
in Italy, the San Carlo, Naples, exploited to the 
full the technical .resources of that tradition. 


and now set corresponding problems. Three 
leading tenors in Otello, all capable of the most 
arduouscoloratura singing; at least one colora- 
tura bass in each work - these are resources no 
longer to be depended upon. If it weren't for 
the invaluuble Samuel Ramey the record com- 
panies would be hard put to find nn adequate 
bass: not even they command a tenor one can 
imagine (he original Naples audience accepting 
in such a part as Rodrigo in Oteilo, at once 
forceful, high-lying, and compulsorily beauti- 
ful in timbre. Performances are bound to be 
approximate. 

If this were all , supply would in the end meet 
demand. Something more radical prevents 
Rossini even now from winning wholehearted 
acceptance: the neo-classical aesthetic he 
shares with a number of his immediate contem- 
poraries. We respond to much of his work as 
we do to the history painting of David, the 
sculpture of Canovo, the architecture of Sir 
John Soane: with admiration, but little inti- 
mate enjoyment. This has to do at least as 
much with things wanting in us as in them. We 
cannot engage fully with nn Apollonian ideal of 
detached fonnnl beauty; ideal beauty we can 
take only when, as in Cost fan uate , it lives 
audibly ni risk from the Dionysian impulse 
within. 

Osborne indirectly confirms this when he 
adopts Susa nnc Lunger's category and calls 
Rossini's operas, whether formally comic or 
serious, examples of “serious heroic comedy". 
They embody, he writes, “comedy ns a vehicle 
for expressing vitality, continuity, and har- 
mony in human affairs however strong the 
potential for disorder in those affairs may be"; 
the comic spirit that informs them precludes 
“the need to senrch out the inner lives of indi- 
vidual characters". Elsewhere, it is true, he 
points to an “almost morbid sensitivity to suf- 


fering" at work in. for instance. La Cenerento- 
la. This seems less obvious than the “notable 
capacity for detachment" he also finds (here. 
Obsessive and manic-depressive elements 
were indeed at work in Rossini's personality, 
not only in his prolonged period in the dumps 
from 1837 to 1855 but also - masked in layers of 
irony - in the flourishing years before and af- 
ter. Like a good neo-classicist, however, Rossi- 
ni submerged them in music whose impersonal 
accomplishment appears as a smiling norm. 

“Propelled and coloured by harmonies 
which are as unobtrusive as they are ingenious, 
gloriously laid out for the voice, grand but 
never pompous, and not a moment too long" - 
Osborne's description of a forgotten cantata 
could be applied to many of Rossini's finest 
passages, such as the opening “scene of the 
shadows" in Most in Egitto (placed to less 
advantage in the Paris version given earlier this 
year at the Coliseum), the big trio in Maonietto 
II, the women's duets and the tomb scenes in 
Semiramide. Perversely perhaps, modern 
sensibility seems to want something less 
self-complete, more beckoning to the 
unconscious. 

Then, too, there are oddities specific to Ros- 
sini's period. The most obvious is the recourse 
to quick-march rhythms and martial scoring at 
wlint seem to us incongruous moments: the 
start of the cabalctta in Malcolm’s entrance 
aria in La donna del lago is one of many inst- 
ances. Close kin Is the famous crescendo 
(another military manoeuvre, like overwhelm- 
ing enemy lines), to be found in the same aria, 
and in situations as dramatically inapt in Semi- 
ramide. Edward Dent put down the military 
leanings of so much music of the 1790-1820 
period simply to the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars: bands marching were to be 
heard continually. He may well have been 


Under the microscope 


Gerald Abraham 


WALTER FRISCH (Editor) 

Schubert: Critical and analytical studies 
256pp. University of Nebraska Press. £31.50. 
08032 J971 7 

Walter Frisch has “assembled” a rather curious 
and ill-balanced collection of Schubert studies. 
"Of the twelve selections, five have been writ- 
ten especially for this collection by younger 
American scholars. Four others appear here in 
English for the first time. . . . Three addition- 
al essays were first published in American jour- 
nals and have been revised or up-dated by (heir 
authors.*' He also warns readers that in Ed- 
ward T. Cone’s “Exercise in Musical Her- 
meneutics", “'congeneric' analysis of the A flat 
Moment musical. Op 94, No 6, is amplified by 
an ‘extrageneric’ one, in which the purely 
musical process is taken as a representation of 
Schubert’s feelings about his incurable 
venereal disease". (This should heighten our 
enjoyment of that pleasant, apparently harm- 
less little piece.) 


CA RIBBEAN -i 


FOREWORD^ 
MERVYN MORRIS 


RevleWcfs and the public have demanded the publication 
of wfiat is now held to be the best anthology of Caribbean - 
poetry, in a revised edition for the general market. Poems by 
all the major .figures in Caribbean poetry are include^. Among 
others, the works of Michael Smith, Louise Bennett, Linton 
Kwesl Johnson, Edward Kamau Bratbwaite and Derek Walcott are 
represented. The anthology is beautifully illustrated, and there are 
helpful potes and biographies of the poets, all of which help to make the collection 1 
particularly attractive to the general reader. 

. Press .reaction to the educational edition has been unanimously positive, -Die well- 
known broadcaster, Beverly Anderson, wrote in The limes Educational 
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poen 

been to' the Caribbean. 

0 340 39586 9 Ulus. Boards £6.95 

Hodder&Stoughton. 


Available through all good bookshops. 


Another Moment musical , Op 94, No 3, is 
analysed in detail by Arnold Feil, who de- 
scribes it as “a kind of game played on many 
levels with musical-rhythmic figures" and 
considers that 

the most Immediately striking aspect or inspiration in 
this composition is to be sought more in its qualities 
of motion, in its gestural dimension, than in the 
realm of melody and rhythm, where the word "in- 
spiration" is usually applied. . . .One might say that 
the broken quarter notes have the quality of pure 
process; the basic rhythm is so severely limited that 
its uninterrupted pulsation is not actually perceived 
sis a basic "motion" at all. The continuous pattern in 
the left hand, avoiding any rhythmic profile and 
articulation, as well as any distinct quality of motion, 
thereby constitutes a thread running through the 
composition, a "filo", along which the component 
phrases appear to be strung. 

The most substantial contribution - though 
the shortest - is Carl Dahlhaus’s “Sonata Form 
in Schubert: The first movement of the G ma- 
jor String Quartet, Op. 161", a translation of an 
article published in Musica in 1978. Dahlhaus 
has one the finest musicological minds of our 
time and, avoiding commentary, on the more 
obvious features of the movement, he throws 
Qul remarks which stimulate thought. For inst- 
ance, 

The wealth of motlvic relationships in Schubert is as 
appropriate to a sonata form’ that tends toward varia- 
tion cycle as it Is to Beethoven’s dialectically de- 
velopmental forms: In fact, the affinity to a series of 
variations can be confirmed by appealing to the a$s- 
•- 1 he tics of reception: the more intricate the structure 
•that grows out of motivic relationship, (he simpler 
the fomi that constitutes the supportive framework.. 
It Is precisely the simplicity of a succession of varia-. 
lions (hat 1 renders comprehensible . remote . rela- 
liohships that would scarcely be discernible in a rhap- : 
.sodlc development section, because in a variation 
one expects certain connections, to occur at certain' 
points. The elements of the fourth variation 6f the 
principal ' Idea in (he G major quartet ; . . would 
hardly reveal their origin if both the ptihdpa! [sic] of 
variation and the incorporation of characteristics of 
ilhc “Introduction" had not already. been impressed ■. 
. .upon the listener by earlier, variants. ' ... .■ ... . 

; U Aiioiher valuable bonfribufidh comes [from 

■ iJo^ph, Kerman: his 'contemplation 0f "A 

.. . } Rpibanlic Detail- in .Schubert’s SchWdnenget 

^ : san g\ gbod Ihough itlisj js hardly new, killed, 

■ Pp«aved tweniy-four year^ ago \nMusical 

; . “defon” bohsists of t wo bare at 


right. But & ira spirit of this music 
of Beethoven's included) no W 
twentieth-century experience of war * 
more likely to enter into the spirit ofW f 
Paukenmesse, caught up between fcirdj‘ 
Lord and clamant demands upon him t 
peace. w 

Still, the last word has not been said 
Rossini or even by him. There is EnmJ) 
work almost unheard since 1819, highly snob- 
of by Osborne as well as by Italian scholarjn 
now being recorded for the first time. TV 
are critical editions still to be issued and ope, 
still to be fairly tested in the theatre. Asfa 
ery goes on, Rossini will no doubt emerge sC 
more clearly as the chief architect of Info 
Romantic opera (about a great deal of which 
he had ironic reservations) as well as of Pari- 
sian grand opera (with which Osborne suggw, 
he was equally at odds; of his hated m fo 
trinity, “steam, robbery, and the barricades', 
the first and last had some kinship with i i 
laboriously educative displays of Mcyerbeet) 
And although that makes him sound a hisicr- 
ically significant rather than a living uiy 
there will always be moments when Rossinft 
music instils a headlong, unclouded delight ih 
more welcome because unfamiliar in the even- 
day life of 1986. 

Osborne's study has many penetrating re- 
marks both on Rossini’s life and on his uni- 
on the “serene anxiety” in the Petite Mta 
Solennelle, for instance, interpreted as alt 
lated Court composition”. It deserves lobe 
come the standard account in English. Afb 
that in its present form it has many misprint? 
particularly in Italian names and phrases, s 
well as a startling attribution to John Donntrt 
the famous lines from In Memorlam aboj 
faith and doubt. These will surely be put righi 
in a much-needed paperback edition. 


before, Heinrich Schenker had asked him*-' 
why Schubert “sounded the same note rein 
when it would have been perfectly possiHew 
have simply held it through two bars". Sche* 
er answered his own question: 

To repeat each note In slow tempo, and whiling 
to repeal it in this manner after a rest, arnou^' 
"staring" at it, as it were; and in doing this, « j® 
ourselves wonderfully transported to the sM« 
unhappy lover, who stands “in dark dreams"^ 
at the picture of his beloved. With him, we ioom ( 
at the picture. 

This is very subtle, but it does ranWjJj 
irreverent English reader of Lord Burle# 
head-shaking in Sheridan’s The Critic. K«nj® 
himself is more sensible, going on fo 
Schubert's other concise piano Intrewwjr 
the twice-resolved appoggiatura 9 hor "V,-' 
beginning of “Am Meer" , the "grisly aipcT 
illustrating “the chill wind rocking toe P 
boat” in “Die Stadt”. . ’ M 

Another essay, William Kindernia 
“Schubert’s Tragic Perspective", harfcsW" 
“Ihr Blld” as “one of the most : 
powerful examples of tragic rendniscenttP 
of Schubert’s Lleder”, with its 
tion of the single note which i-** 
point for the voice throughout". And nrnw* 
los Georgiades skilfully, uses 1 "UDe 
. Gipfeln” as a sort of microscope (hro 8° 
to examine such questions as "to wM ^ 
an outstanding composition Is copp* ^ 
a poem that is complete i {\ ils “U/ r K a racJ« 
way does the music of a Leid exhibit ^ 
istics Independent of the poem" ” 
relationship of the composition to tn 
.. On6 weakness of the book is “J! fJLjj. 
, failure to delimit and diversify ne w*. ^ 
stance, David Lewin's essay on 
Background in a Schubert Song' ( ■ «% $ 

of musical structure to textual inw^^ 
followed by an examination of "St ^ 
Expression in a Schubert Song I. 
tionship between structure t 
, meaning in music”) by . AritHmt 
song in both cases being ?Aut ^ 
The : editor himself contributes 
study, - “Schubert's *NSHe des ^ ^ 
; Transformation of the yoftikwV • R 
erice Kramer ends the , volume w» Uwtid. 

- _ . . I T l.J. 


A mystical musicologist 


Simon Karlinsky 


If ... ... erice Kramer ends the , volume w , jiufjd. 

A-* -MilRoad PumoiTGreenf -Kent TN 13 2Yb ; j . V-V ■ ^ =.'• be of '-ni r coAsl^gtalmJbly of suprtyof“The Schubert 

i /T s I'M mm, i : ' • • .V?. r? * v .•SjjJ', , ^ ■* • °: 1 '■ 

la——— — f, "m- ' i’i »'i«. V' 


NEIL CORNWELL 

V F, Odoyevsky: His life, times and milieu 
417pp. Alhlone. £25. 

0485 11279 5 


“There are writers whose fate makes one gasp 
in astonishment: how could it have happened 
that the new contemporary readers know 
neither their names nor their writings?" With 
Mhese words the Soviet literary scholar Yev- 
genia Khln began the introductory essay to her 
1959 edition of selected stories and novellas by 
Prince Vladimir Odoevsky. A contemporary 
and friend of Pushkin, Gogol and Lermontov, 
who all regarded him as their peer, Odoevsky 
(1804-69) was a major figure on the Russian 
cultural scene between the 1820s and 1860s. 
His highly original tales of the supernatural, 
which made him the Russian counterpart of 
E.T. A. Hoffmann and Edgar Allan Poe, were 
much appreciated by Russian writers, readers 
and critics of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Odoevsky also wrote anti-utopias, which in 
our century have been included in collections 
of early science fiction, and humorous stories 
of social satire. His two big novellas, “Princess 
Mimi" and “Princess Zizi” (the titles come 
from minor characters in Alexander Gribo- 
edov's- another friend of Odoevsky’s -comedy 
Gore ol i ana), with their sharp analysis of how 
the minds and characters of upper-class women 
could be warped by the artificiality of their 
upbringing, give Odoevsky a modest claim to 
be the earliest Russian writer with what is to- 
day called a feminist consciousness. His one 
book-length literary work, Russian Nights , 
available in English translation, is a series of 
philosophical dialogues interspersed with brief 
fictional episodes . In it Odoevsky expounds his 
aqli-rationalist, anti-utilitarian outlook de- 
rived from such idealist Western predecessors 
asSwedcnborg and Schilling. The philosopher 
Friedrich Schelling was for Odoevsky the 
Christopher Columbus of the nineteenth 
century who discovered “the hitherto un- 
known continent" - the human soul, a concept 
which in our day would be conveyed by 
“psyche". 

Odoevsky’sidealistic philosophy, combined 
withhis interest in the occult and the rejection 
in his dystopian stories of all forms of social 
engineering based on materialist views or eco- 
nomic theories, turned against him the entire 
dynasty of radical-utilitarian critics who 
dominated Russian journals from 1840s to the 
end of the century. The outcome was that 
Odoevsky's fictional writings were little read 
®r studied between the time of his death and 
>lie death of Joseph Stalin. This neglect has 
obscured not only Odoevsky’s influence on his 
younger contemporaries, such as Turgenev 
*nd Dostoevsky, but also his considerable con* 

. kibuiions to several other areas of Russian 
culture. 

The dialogues in Russian Nights and his 
°lncr philosophical writings give Odoevsky a 
but Incontestable place in the history 
Jjv^ussian thought. He was an important 
theoretician and practitioner in the field of 
jj Cmenl dty education. He wrote several chil- 

ren's stories which remain favourites to this 
And, as Neil Cornwell's biography well 
^Odo evsky “gave a vast amount of time 
energy" ,tb ameliorating the situation of 
cMiJi ^ an( * homeless or abandoned 
'. J ^ n ' -Working for their cause quietly and 
, Antoq Chekhov would do some 

7 l ^)j father than taking the path of 
no^c conffontation (to which Leo Tolstoy 
aid occMionajiy resort in his philarithfopic 


^VladimirOdpevsky’s most.durabie achieve- 
JJJ ^hif creative writing, ,was his 
development of music .and 
jfi his country. A musician arid ah 
since Childhood , Odoevsky 
: ... aM v IfnjiQrtant Russian musicologist 

•V ?. teehaged boy, Odoev- 
J to foe '.music of Johann 

•• immediately placed this 

- * ^ fbptf e-of his musical' universe 
* ^ fi®f0re IVfendelssohn’s perfQrm- 
C " ^ passion restored to 


demonstrated to his countrymen the greatness 
of Haydn. Moran and Beethoven, especially 
of the difficult and supposedly illogical Beeth- 
oven of the late quartets. He described repeat- 
edly the sublime beauties of Don Giovanni. 
the only Mozart opera performed with any 
regularity in Russia at the time, even though he 
believed, as many nineteenth-century critics 
did, that the opera should end with the 
protagonist’s descent into hell and that the 
final ensemble which Mozart wrote should be 
left out as supposedly redundant . and dis- 
tracting. 

Because the opera-going public of St Peters- 
burg and Moscow loved the art of the Italian 
bel canto, as exemplified by Rossini's Tan- 
credi , Bellini's Norma, and Nabucco by the 
young Verdi, to the exclusion of any other kind 
of opera, Odoevsky fought a prolonged and 
ultimately successful journalistic battle to vary 
this repertoire with some productions of 
Mozart, Weber and, in the 1860s, of Wagner. 
His anti-Italian opera crusade may seem 
absurd now. but in his lime it was an important 
and badly needed undertaking. When the St 
Petersburg Opera commissioned Verdi’s La 
forza del destino in 1862 and gave it a lavish 
premiere (for which the composer was im- 
ported and paid an exorbitant sum), while 
allotting skimpy budgets for productions of 
Mozart and of Russian operas by Glinka and 
Serov, Odoevsky was so incensed that he char- 
acterized Verdi’s new work as a “polka in four 
acts". Some of the neologisms Odoevsky 
coined in his efforts to break the bel canto 
hegemony are still remembered: vzbelllnit’sia, 
“to become mad after listening to Bellini”, by 
analogy with vzbelenit'sia, “to become enraged 
after ingesting henbane!’ ( belena : the still com- 
mon phrase “Did you have too much hen- 
bane?” is the Russian equivalent of “Have you 
taken leave of your senses?”); or verdiatina, 
which likens Verdi’s music to some kind of 
edible animal flesh, on the pattern of teliatina, 
“veal”, or kuriadna, "chicken meat". 

As a close associate of every notable Russian 
composer of his time. Odoevsky was involved 
in the birth throes of Mikhail Glinka's A Life 
for the Tsar and Ruslan and Ludmila, Alexan- 
der Dargomyzhsky’s Rusalka and Alexander 
Serov’s Judith. After the premieres of these 
operas, Odoevsky published analytic essays on 
them, explaining to his sometimes incredulous 
compatriots their originality and importance. 
At the end of his life, Odoevsky met 
Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov and heard 
their early compositions. He died with tlie 
knowledge that the future of Russian music 
was in good hands. Odoevsky also studied Rus- 
sian folk music. He pointed out the inappro- 
priateness of harmonizing Russian folk-songs 
in the familiar Western major and minor 
modes and of reducing their rhythmfo com- 
plexity to the usual three-four or four-four time 
of European music. Mussorgsky’s operas and, 
in the twentieth century, Stravinsky’s Les 
Noces, bore out the justice of Odoevsky’s 
objections and proposals in this area. 

Odoevsky’s versatility and the diversity of 
his interests have proved daunting to literary 
and cultural historians. The only. book-length 
study in Russian is Pavel Sakulin’s From the 
History of Russian Idealism: Prince V. F. 
Odoevsky, published in 1913. A treasure trove 
of useful information on Odoevsky and his 
tim<?, the. book is only the first volume of an 
unrealized two-volume work. Its emphasis is 
on the intellectual trends of the period, with 
the result that the ostensible protagonist, 
Vladimir Odoevsky, keeps disappearing from 
the text (or long stretches. 

With the revival of interest in Odoevsky in 
the Soviet Union in post-Stalinist times, there 

has been a tendency to compartmentalize his 
, writings. The musicologist Grigory Bernandt 
has edited an important volume of Odoevsky’s 
essays . on music and published articles about 
his contacts with various composers- The peda- 
gogical writings were taken over by Soviet 
specialists on theories of education. During the 

last decade there appeared a, small Soviet 
pleiad of dedicated Odoevsky literary scholars. 
Their essays and commentary , for new edi- 
■ lions of his fiction are usually well-informed 
and perceptive. But; these scholars are. 
handicapped by the compulsory require- 
‘ ment to ignore Odoevsty.the mystic, the admirer 
of the medieval al <?hem iste and the R^^antic 
investigator f.af* the , human subconscious 


and to emphasize the nationalist and the 
satirist. 

Neil Cornwell has been publishing urliclcs 
on various aspects of Odoevsky since 1 975 , and 
has now produced wliat is surely the most com- 
prehensive study of Odoevsky ever attempted. 

The book is. above all. a feat of synthesis. The 
“life, times anil milieu”, mentioned in the sub- 
title. do not begin to cover the range of in- 
formation that the book encompasses. The 
biography of Odoevsky lakes up only the first 
twenty-eight pages. His literary milieu is 
addressed in the last of the book's six chapters, 
where his encounters with and/or his influence 
on thirteen Russian writers, among them Push- 
kin. Gogol. Dostoevsky and Leo Tolstoy, are 
examined. 

Between the biography and the milieu we 
find detailed and well-documented chapters on 
Odoevsky's literary writings, his philosophy, 
his involvement in music (including a fascinat- 
ing sub-chapter on his personal contacts with 
Franz Liszt, Hector Berlioz and Richard Wag- 
ner) and his role as an educator. In Chnpter 
Five, "Odoevsky and Tsarist Society", Corn- 
well undertakes voluntarily something that 
Soviet literary scholars are forced to do: to 
decide whether Prince Odoevsky, a direct de- 
scendant of Riurik, the earliest known ruler of 
Russia, was “reactionary" or “progressive" 
within the framework of his society (incident- 
ally. what other form of Russian society existed 
in the nineteenth century except the “tsarist" 
one?) At the end of the last century and during 
the first decade of Soviet rule, he was mostly 
seen as a reactionary mystic. His present-day 
Soviet champions tailor his views to the re- 
quisite “progressive” dimensions - whatever 
that term may mean in the Soviet Union of the 
1980s. Cornwell’s unprejudiced examination 
of the issue convinces at least this reader that 
placing a figure as complex as Odoevsky on this 
particular Procrustean bed will add little to our 
1 understanding of the man or his writings. The 
book ends with an exhaustive bibliography of 
everything ever written by and aboul 
Odoevsky. 

Sir Isaiah Berlin is undoubtedly right when 
he says in his foreword that Cornwell’s book “ is 
exceedingly well written”. The few cavils l ean 
make all stem from the fact that Cornwell has 
so thoroughly immersed himself in his Russian 
sources that he occasionally writes in Russian, 
though using English words. “The first descrip- 
tion of tennis [in Russian literature]”, says 
Nabokov's Pnin in ihe novel that bears his 
name, “occurs in Anna Karenina . Tolstoy’s 
novel, and is related to year 1875." Poor Pnin 
does not realize that the Russian verb which 
can mean either "is related to" or “dates from" 
has no exact counterpart In English. Cornwell 
similarly cites entries from diaries of Odoevs- 
ky’s contemporaries of which he says “relating 
to the 1840s” and “relating to 1837”. When an 
opponent of Odoevsky Is quoted as saying that 
“[in music] it is impossible to open anything 
new”, only the reader who knows that the Rus- 
sian otkryt' means both "to open" and ”to dis- 
cover" will understand the phrase. 

Another minor barrier for readers who know 
no Russian is Cornwell’s resolute mainten- 
ance of the Russian custom of identifying 
people by the initials of their given name and pat- 
ronymic followed by the Family name. But 
since English has no patronymic, the initials in 
A. S. Pushkin or F. M. Dostoevsky are not at 
all the same thing as the initials in W. H, Au- 
den or E. E. Cummings. A friend of mine who 
knows no Russian, faced with a book bearing 
the title V. F. Odoyevsky, assumed that it must 
have been translated from the Russian. And 
ihdeed, isn't Alexander Pushkin more natural 
in English than A. S. Pushkin? The same fidel- 
ity in transcribing from the Russian led Corn- 
well to spell familiar German names, such ns 
Wilhelm, Leopold and Elsa as Vii’gePtn, 
Leopol'd and El’sq. The music critic known to 
Western musicologists as Hermann Lnrpche 
appears in the book as G. A. LarOsh. 

But these minor objections are, as already 
slated, cavils: Neil Cornwell has produced a 
definitive, detailed and beautifully organized 
bookon Vladimir Odoevsky. There are riot too 
many books in English on other, more famous, 
Russian nineteenth-century writere that cap hi 
'■ compared to Cornwell's in scope and overall 
achievement. Scholars who ■ have until now 
regarded Odoevsky as a minoi; or peripheral 
: figure will have to think qgaiiy nh<] think nara. 


NEW PROSPECTS OF HISTORY 


EBLA 

Giovanni Pottinato 

The revelations of Ebla's Royal Archives 
ten years after their find. 

The truth of history recovered through a 
study of the remains of a long-lost reign. 
A decisive work for a different 
interpretation of the history of the ancient 
Middle East. 

Pages: 456 (SO line drawings - 24 plates), 
hardback L30.000 


STORIA DELLA PRIMA 

ITALIA 

Massimo Pallotttno 

The first organic history of Italy before 
unification under Rome, written by the 
most respected Italian scholar on the 
subject. The reconstruction into its 
chronological sequence of the 
interconnected development of the early 
Italian peoples as a story in Its own right. 
Pages: 260 (36 plates In b/w - 12 maps), 
hardback L30.000 


ITALIA PUNICA 

Sabatlno Moscatl 

The most up-to-date, complete picture of 
the Phoenician -Punic presence in Italy 
and of how it shaped Roman civilization. 
The work of a great master of Italian 
archaeology. 

Pages- 420 (64 b/w plates), hardback L32.000 


ATTILA 
Mario BuBsagll 

Having carried out extensive personal 
research on the original sources, the 
author offers In this fresh and vivid 
biography a differ en l interpretation of the 
man who was the 'scourge of Europe' 
than that traditionally accepted. 
Pages: 240 (16 plates), hardback L3Q.OOO 


AGOSTINO 
D’IPPONA 
Carlo Cromoita 

A masterly portrait of the great church 
theologian and philosopher and the time 
In which he lived. A scholarly book that 
yet reads almost like a screenplay, using 
a modern idiom addressed to the 
contemporary man who is eager for 
images rather than words. 

Pages: 332 (12 plates), hardback L28.000 


IGNAZIO Dl LOJOLA 

Elio Bartollnl 

A lively and scrupulously researched 
biography of the founder of the Jesuit 
order. An account of his adventurous life 
end of the great event of his conversion 
which transformed a brilliant knight and 
courtier into the severe ascetic, the 
mainstay of the Counter-Reform ation. 
Pages: 326 (24 pistes), hardback L 2 6, OOO 


MERCANTI 

SCRITTOgl 

ffdffed/ compiled and Introduced by 

Vittore Branca 

A fascinating anthology of mercantile and 
family memoirs recorded by Italian 
merchants' dnd burghera between Ihe 
14th and the 17th centuries. Memoirs of 
businessman-'Writsre, riot unlike Ihe 
Fo(ds. the Kriippe or iacocca. A valuable 
new book which brings to light s hitherto 
unexplored ar.ea of Italian history and 
literature. 

Pages: 69B. hardback U2.000 
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R. K, Angress 

JEHU DA REINHARZand WAITER 
SCIIATZBERG (Editors) 

The Jewish Response to German Culture: From 
the Enlightenment to the Second World War 
J62pp. Hanover, New Hampshire: University 
Pressof New England. £23.50. 

0 8745 1 345ft 
SANDER L. GILMAN 

Jewish Self-Hatred: Anti-semitism and the 

hidden language of the Jews 

461pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. $28.50. 

0601832764 

When, for two centuries, the Jews of Germany 
applied themselves to acquiring German cul- 
ture, they were trying to prove their humanity 
to their sceptical fellow countrymen, not 
merely their absorption of knowledge and 
manners. They were spectacularly successful in 
the short run, in that they contributed substan- 
tially to that very culture which their enemies 
claimed they could never grasp, while in the 
long run they failed so utterly that their history 
has come to nn end. 

The seventeen essays in The Jewish Re- 
sponse to German Culture span the entire 
epoch of Jewish integration (or near-integra- 
tion) into German life, from the emancipation 
to the “final solution". They include discus- 
sions of some outstanding figures of the Jewish 
community, such as Moses Mendelssohn, the 
“father of emancipation"; Berthold 
Auerbach, the author of popular village tales; 
Hermann Cohen, the neo-Kan tian philo- 
sopher; and of historical developments (rang- 
ing from the varieties of assimilation to what 
Shiilnmit Volkov, in n revealing essay on the 
relation of German Jews to the new immi- 
grants from Poland, calls the “dynamics of dis- 
similation”). One reads these pieces with the 
frustrating awareness that they are essays ab- , 
out a dead culture, but with the paradoxical 
difference that quite a few of its survivors are 
still among us and can recall it. 

The contributors include some highly re- 
spected older specialists, such as Moses Men- 
delssohn’s biographer Alexander Altmann and 


the Israeli historian Jacob Katz, as well as a 
number of younger scholars. Inevitably, the 
quality of the contributions is uneven, and 
there is some overlapping of subject-matter: 
for example, three of the essays contain some 
analysis of Richard Wagner’s rejection of 
“Jewish" music. The volume fittingly ends with 
an article by Sybil Milton outlining the disarray 
in the archival material dealing with modern 
German-Jewish history. For readers who have 
some familiarity with the subject, most of these 
papers^vill be informative and stimulating, but 
they are too academic and specialized to serve 
as nn introduction to the history of German 
Jewry. 

Sander L. Gilman, who is by training a 
specialist in German literature but has written 
widely on cultural and medical history, pre- 
sents in Jewish Self-Hatred a broad panorama 
of antisemitism, in the course of showing how 
the experience of ostracism becomes internal- 
ized as self-hatred. Focusing on speech and 
language, Gilman considers material ranging 
from the Reformation scholar Johannes 
Reuchlin’s defence of Hebrew books to con- 
temporary American fiction. The thrust of the 
argument is that the outside world saw Jews as 
having a secret language (originally Hebrew, 
but Inter a variety of other ways of communi- 
cating among themselves) which Gentiles 
found threatening. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, as there were ever more 
and ever wilder speculations about the dam- 
aged personality and biology of the Jews, they 
came to be seen as habitual liars, deceivers, 
and destroyers of values, whose speech and, by 
extension, whose writings, served no other 
function than self-interest and the corruption 
of their neighbours. Their tendency to be 
multi-lingual, instead of being an asset, be- 
came a liability: a foreign, “Jewish” accent 
undermined the speaker’s credibility. To the 
extent that Jews absorbed this image of them- 
selves, language became a central problem. 
They were damned in the very act of adapting 
to the speech of their surroundings, and 
attempts to overcome the handicap often in- 
volved the adoption of negative images of 
themselves. Trying to exorcize the “bad” Jew 
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JONATHAN I. ISRAEL . 

European Jewry In the Age of Mercantilism 
293pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0198219288 


The integration of Jewish history into the 
general field of European history seems at last 
to be under way. Despite the monumental 
achievements of the subject's nine- 
tee nth -century pioneers (notably its Rankes - 
Graetz and Dubnow) and their successors, 
those twentieth-century exponents of the vast 
scale, Baron, Scholem and Roth, it has re- 
mained a sidelight, a seeming non-essential, 
like the study of. clothing styles. But the past 
few Idecades have witnessed an astonishing 
elevhtion to magisterial status of many social 
groups previously regarded by historians as 
fringe figures. .Illiterate -villagers, simple 
clergymen, women, even beggars and crimin- 
als, have come io be seen not merely ‘as in- 
teresting in themselves - the antiquarian's 
argument - but as shedding light bn the larger 
issues of An age. If such former pariah* can 
come to centre-stage, could the jews be far 
behind?. Not if their rich documentation and 
historiograph)' could attract th& attention of 
scholars in command of the. broader field, 
which isexactlythe crucial qualification that 
Jbnathatii Israel brings to this book. ••■.!] 

He is by no : means the first to meet the 
requirement Kellefibenz and others h a writ- 
ten dfttinguishecj Studies of both Jewish' and 
general history .Bu I European Jewry hi the Age 
of Mercantilism is path-breaking ir| ■ that It 
attempts to look in: both directions at oricet to 
understand not only how; European political 
and fcconomicdovelppmbnisaffected the Jews, 
but also how the latter shaped the former. In 
two press, in particular, the results of this in- 
vcstlgatibn ore striking. - . i; ; ; f 
First, ibfflcial policy towards, JeWS; and the 


roie it permitted them in the fiscal and econ- 
omic well-being of a slate, is used to measure 
the strength of early modern central govern- 
ments and their mercantilist and absolutist 
ambitions. Israel's most original contribution 
is to demonstrate this connection across a 
broad variety of regimes, to trace its rise in the 
last third of tjie sixteenth century, and to ex- 
plain its persistence and eventual decline over 
the following century and a half. Attitudes 
towards Jewry become the touchstones of 
princely ambition; 

Second, Israel demonstrates that, during 
this formative period of international capital- 
ism, Jewish financial and trading skills proved 
essential to economic advance. Their unique 
network of contacts throughout Europe, the 
Middle East, and eventually the Caribbean, 

; enabled their leading entrepreneurs to assem- 
ble large amounts of capital, control certain 
trades, and provide military supplies more effi- 
ciently than any other group. As a result, they 
oiled the wheels of a new economic order in its 
early days, and thus helped to give that order 
its final shape. In economics as well as politics, 
therefore, the Jews were anything but marginal 
in the seventeenth century. 

These two arguments are laid out with, a 
wealth of detail, based on dozens of mono- 
graphs of local history, stretching from Sweden 
to Portugal. Israel's achievement in. mastering 
and organizing this liferatutc, together with 
: occasional archival research of his own, is re- 
markable; Occupying the firet , four-fifths of t]ti& 
booki this/ comprehensive account of rapid 
political aind eebnonile change ovbrtwo centur- 
: ics . should betomq : standard : reading for alt 
, ’ historians of early “modern Europe. ■ . r 

. Having I^ven us over" two hundred pages of 
. thickly dOcdmCnted informatibn, ranging froth ; 
/ demography: to welfare. institutions, Israel 
takes on intellectual life in a single, inevitably 
thin chapter.' It is fiftle more than a catalogue, 
ahd doc*, riot produce the solidly rooted argu- 
. ments of the preceding pages. • . 

. 1 . i$|dfetenhined to label the period from 


in themselves put them into a “double hind” to 
use Gilman’s favourite expression. The 
psychoanalytical thrust of Gilman’s own view* 
is unmistakable: self-hatred, he suggests, is a 
neurosis that can be cured and that’ has 
changed since the establishment of the Slated 
Israel, with its associated image of a new, fight- 
ing Jew. Gilman deals not so much with the 
facts of Jewish history as with Jewish self, 
perception; with Jews of fantasy, one might 
say. Fantasy, however, includes the medieval 
sources of pogroms and the sorry record of 
modern antisemitism with its pseudo-scientific 
underpinning. s 

Gilman’s volume has the great merit of a 
quite unusual breadth of reference. His earlier 
works on the making of stereotypes [Differ, 
ence and Pathology), and on images of the 
black (On Blackness without Blacks ), enable 
him to place antisemitism within a broader, 
comparative context of racism. The approach 
adopted in another of his previous works, 
Seeing the Insane, is continued here in his treat- 
ment of both the quasi-medical claim, made in 
the psychological literature, that Jews are 
more prone to be mentally ill than Gentiles, 
and in his analysis of the complex psychoanaly- 
tic structures devised by Jewish psychoanalysis 
as they came to terms with their own Jewish- 
ness. 

Yet some caveats must be registered. While 
Gilman’s central theme helps him order his 
heterogeneous material, it has the drawback 
that it subsumes too many cultural phenomena 
under the category of the Jews’ presumed 
special speech. Gilman would have streng- 
thened his argument by asking what forms of 
Jewish self-criticism are constructive, aodwbai 
responses to antisemitism are objectively justi- 
fied, As it stands, he is predisposed to dismiss 
all Jewish self-analysis and infighting as self- 
hatred. In addition, he uses German and 
English-language material to the virtual, but 
unacknowledged, exclusion of the French. 
This is a serious omission, first because the 
theoretical basis of modern antisemitism is toa 
large extent French, and second because the 
most articulate group of post-war European 
Jewish writers is French. 


roughly 1720 (until perhaps the nineteenth 
century, though this is unclear) a “decline .It 
certainly witnessed profound changes inf* 
distinctive equilibrium achieved before 172U, 
which had given Jewry an unprecedented 
prominence in European life. But the even 
thereafter were no less marked by 
ment, and are properly defined as a shin 
Jewish society and culture, not a decline, un- 
less the eclipse of Sephardi by Ashkenazi JW 
is assumed by definition to have been a 
tion. By Israel's own account, i 

Lithuania's Jewish population more than 
bled between 1700 and 1750; elsewhere, 
setbacks of the Dutch Sephardi corfujwwi 
have to be balanced against the gro 
Ashkenazi Jewry in Georgian England -a** 
ject on which he is strangely reticent. An 
rise of Hasidism - also uiiraentioned - 
the charge of failing vigour. It is hnp°n 
• suggest, as Israel does, how very differ^ ., 
ish life, and its place in' European . 

become by 1800 (Mendelssohn and to , 
schiids get a quick reference, the 
and Solomon Maimon do not); but the 
marred by the attempt to give the s . 
lemic and even moral tinge. ' 

Theq, in an extraordinary conC ' u ! 1 ^ (t* 
tuitous assaults on Fernand Braiide ^ - 
unnamed Henry Kamen merely e P^. 

, how unnecessarily harsh are th ® f 
Israel directs at his predecessors. Tin - 
; rhetoric, which here goes so far ^ ^ ^ 
historians Who have long stTUgg'® 0 ■ *. ^ 
concept 1 of secularization; of ’ 

glecting the waning influence of L - jfj ; 
" merely' undermine* the force . °: 
achievement. Throughout tbe;fo» . -■ 

of his book, one could have wish . Hon :fo(*. 

: somewhat clearer, 1 ms dense exposi v ' ^ 

? few /maps (which are sorely chiot 

smalt Improvements having to do 
; ologyV and ’ other details -7 > \ 

:• tribal matters. But the, last fiflh | a 
. Reived; it tarnishes' what is othenvisc . *■. 

accomplishment. . 
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History from Below: Studies in popular protest 
and popular ideology in honour of George 

408 pp. Montreal: Concordia University. $20. 
088947009 X 
DAVID PINKNEY 

Derisive Years In France 1845-1847 
235 pp. Princeton University Press. £21.50. 
0691054673 
FRANCOIS FURET 

La Gauche et la Revolution fran$aise au milieu 
duXlXesibcle 

317pp. Paris: Hachette. 119 fr. 

2010114078 

Marx et la Revolution frangalse 
279pp. Paris: Flammarion. lOOfr. 

2082)1154 7 
DONALD REID 

The Miners of DdcozevlJle: A genealogy of 
deindustrialization 

333pp. Harvard University Press. £21.25. 
067457634 9 

For most of today’s students of the French 
Revolution the relevant historiography begins 
with Georges Lefebvre. The better-informed 
will have read Ernest Lnbrousse and scratched 
the surface of Mathiez and perhaps Aulard. 
But there it stops. The Great Historiographical 
Debates have swirled around the contributions 
of Lefebvre and his successors to the social 
understanding and interpretation of the years 
1787-95, and the predominant sub-text has of 
course been the wider argument concerning 
the plausibility of a Marxist account of the 
metahistorical significance of these events. 
Even those who would vigorously deny any 
direct interest in Marxism as project or method 
are caught up in the flow - Anglo-American 
historiography may lack the direct relationship 
with politics which so enlivens the profession in 
France but it has been no less concerned to 
trie up the same debates. 

Thus History from Below, a collection of 
«ssays honouring the voluminous output of 
George Rudtf, is predictably focused upon the 
role of the people in history, what Eric Hobs- 
tawm in his contribution calls “grassroots hls- 
lory”. And although the subject-matter of the 
mays varies enormously (and the quality like- 
we) they share a common enthusiasm for tak- 
ing seriously the aims and actions of the menu 
Ptupfe in the past. This, together with an 
admirably economical style, was always the 
hallmark of Rudfi's own work. Nor do all of the 
contributors display the rather dated emphasis 
yP 00 the crowd and its demands which, 
innovatory in its time, has become perhaps 
something of an end in itself for some of Rud6’s 
room uncritical admirers,. But in a festschrift 
jw a scholar whose sympathies with a rather 
Leninist reading of social revolution were 
' ne * t disguised, such emphases are unsur- 
prising. 1 ; 

The impact of the Lefebvrian hegemony is 
the greater ,fbr being evident even in the 
Justly, nan-argumentative little book by 
. Pinkney. 1 All that Pinkney wishes to say 
stoat the 1340s were a watershed period in 
^economic and cultural history. There is 
y . evidence for this and he marshals it 
f^'hly, if a trifle monotonously. His case 
be e ven. stronger if he had avoided the 
t0 | n ci U( je j n his definition of “signir 
cant developments mere pointers to future 
j. ' vJJJrJhuathe 1840s saw the “beginnings” of 
with the training of professional ad- 
•S5 i° R 1 a concern which “finally blos- 
l jiT*- , to (he creation of the Ecole Nationale 
. ^mjnlstratipn in . 1945! Of greater in- 
g^Pitikney's emphasis on the disjunclurp 
noiii?? from*, economic development and 
jJWnslltutions. It; is his account of the 
as ‘‘alien grafts on ahierar- 
hgiigy- which shows how much he, tod, 
iuZ^l ng ^ thl P themani chaean inheritance 
lifrjJSf 1 “ipitoe^mplicit in his narrative is 
( . iSsi Ufo French Revolution as spei- 
- . 8®neratiiig outcomes incom- 

nature.' 

• from the Mandst 

• ^ h . aa irn e lUge nisi ao'ver the 


secured the historical underpinnings for Marx- 
ist philosophers of an earlier Parisian gener- 
ation. There is a growing interest in liberalism, 
generously understood to cover everything 
from Tocqueville to the charms of the Califor- 
nian market economy. And out of this there 
has emerged some very thoughtful work about 
the historiography of the French Revolution in 
its pre-Marxist heyday. 

Pre-eminent in this move has been the pro- 
lific Francois Furet, whose work with Denis 
Richet in the 1960s first laid out an alternative 
map of the Revolutionary moment. In the two 
books reviewed here he has written lengthy 
introductory essays to collections of primary 
material; in one case the writings of Karl Marx 
on and around the subject of Revolution in 
France, in the other some excerpts from the 
furious debate aroused in the last years of the 
Second Empire by Edgar Quinet’s study of the 
French Revolution. Together with his little 
study of the work of Augustin Cochin (in Inter- 
preting the French Revolution, 1981) they form 
a challenge to the orthodoxy of his marxisant 
peers comparable to and perhaps more endur- 
ing than that offered long ago by Alfred 
Cobban. 

Some of Furet’s observations will be familiar 
to even the most sympathetic of Marx’s critics. 
Although Marx never wrote a major work on 
the Revolution itself, his whole oeuvre can 
quite plausibly be read ns an engagement with 
the problems it posed for him. But the nature 
of these problems altered subtly in the course 
of Marx's career. In his earlier work he is taken 
up with the Hegelian dilemma surrounding the 
Revolution's failure to generate a historical 
State - there was a contradiction between the 
Revolution's essence and its forms which viti- 
ated its humanist ambitions. Thus the Revolu- 
tion is the moment of the (self-contradictory) 
birth of the modern State. In his later years 
Marx was less concerned with the Revolution's 
ambitions (and thus its outcome) than with its 
true nature (and thus its origins). Its roots in 
the society of the ancien rtgime determine its 
character- it is a bourgeois revolution because 
it is the outcome of a development within soci- 
ety whereby the bourgeoisie were rising to 


domination. The Stale and the political 
arrangements which result cense to be in con- 
flict with its universalist aspirations anil ac- 
quire their necessary identity front the civil 
society of which they are the product. 

There are two difficulties with this. The first 
is purely logical in nature. With 17H9, as in his 
more detailed studies of 1848-51, Marx is a 
subtle political analyst - his account of the 
Second Republic with reference to conflicting 
'“fractions" of the bourgeoisie was original and 
compelling. But the social content of the 
events, like the ascription to the Revolution of 
bourgeois characteristics, hinges on postulates 
about the social and economic mutations of the 
eighteenth century in the run-up to 1789. Yet 
Marx never studied these social mutations, any 
more than he investigated the social content of 
the bourgeois fractions whose existence he 
proposed. Instead he deduced their nature and 
existence from the very political events they 
are supposed to explnin. 

Die second difficulty is historical nnd lies at 
the centre of Furel'sown criticism of the Marx- 
ist account. Why, in Pinkney's words, nre the 
early nineteenth-century institutions of France 
“alien grafts”? Why are there so many differ- 
ent attempts to “end” the Revolution? Why, in 
other words, docs (he classical bourgeois re- 
volution take such politically polymorphic 
forms? One answer has been to propose that 
the French Revolution merely opened the way 
to modem social nnd political forms, nnd can- 
not be expected to have itself determined one 
form as historically superior to another. In 
other words, the French Revolution was 
nothing more nor less than the genesis of the 
modern world. In that case, what docs it mean 
to describe it as “bourgeois", short of investing 
that term with universnlist and pan-social 
content? . 

An alternative line of reasoning, that the 
Revolution specifically transformed nnd cre- 
ated the modern State, seems manifestly true. 
But given Marx's own account of whnt a state 
is. for him to follow Hegel and place the State 
at the centre of his account of modem history 
would be to make nonsense of much of the rest 
of his work. We are left with Furet’s first con- 


from The Word Joy 

I am searching here in the fog 
for something escaped from the fog 
having heard steps in the distance 
and the voices of passers-by. 


Perhaps I imagined it, the sunset brush 
on the rough canvas of earth, 
a golden evening oil 
on fields and woods; but it looked 
like the lamplight on a kitchen table. 


Each day, perhaps, you might replace 
the stitches in the severed net - 
thus, in the distances of space, 
to sew up, star by star, the night. 


These bonfires in the February gardens 
lit less for tidiness, you would say, 
than to help spread the light, 
can we. ourselves manage no more 
than this with our secret heart? 


Show me the man who has found certitude 
and shines in peace like the last 
peak to fade at twijight, never 
wincing under the weight of night, ; 
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cIlimoii: th;i( ihe central difficulty in under- 
standing the French Revolution lies not in ;i 
social account of it, which we now have (ami 
perhaps to sat unit ion) ami which is unprob- 
lematic. luit in the political meaning we attach 
to ilia! understanding, which we have no 
reason In rcail off from (lie social Jala them- 
selves. 

The younger Marx knew this instinctively. 
He also knew it because he was. like many of 
Itis contemporaries, a voracious reader of the 
emerging French historians of the great 
Revolution. It was from them, Guizot in par- 
ticular, that Marx borrowed the notion that the 
Revolution whs the product of the tensions in 
tUofwcien regime between the economic power 
of the bourgeoisie and the latter’s political ex- 
clusion. The Revolution brought politics nnd 
(he State into line with civil society (this, again, 
was n view widely shared by the liberal histor- 
ians of the years 1830-50). What went wrong 
was that for reasons still dimly understood the 
Revolution of 1789 turned into the Terror and 
dictatorship of 1793. But matters were put 
right in 1830, from which point Thiers and 
other historians could postulate Ihe common- 
ality of the French and English experience of 
bourgeois revolution. Only when Ihe rise and 
defeat of the Second Republic destroyed this 
cosy vision did Guizot, for example, reluc- 
tantly cease to dismiss 1793 as exceptional, 
contingent, and. like many of his liberal con- 
temporaries, begin to despair of ever “ending” 
the Revolution. 

Others, like Louis Blanc, read the same 
events identically, except that they inverted 
1789 and 1793. The latter now became the 
central and necessary moment of the Revolu- 
tion, albeit- postponed for the time being. The 
Jacobin dictatorship, and the social classes for 
whom it was supposed to huve functioned, be- 
came the meaningful event of the Revolution, 
which thus lost its roots in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and became the anticipatory vision of the 
Future. But Marx was never quite so eager to 
abandon the bourgeois essence of the Revolu- 
tion, because of its obvious centrality to his 
wider social theory, and he retained a closer 
affiliation to the analytical , if not the political, 
perspective of Mignet, Thierry, Thiers, Guizot 
and Constant. Yet he could not dismiss 1793 


and everything that it stood for as merely con- 
tingent, accidental, unfortunate. However 
much he might agree, for example with Mig- 
net, (hat (he external wars had an unforesee- 
able impact on domestic politics, his whole 
intellectual modus operandi precluded seeing 
anything as historically important as the Jaco- 
bin dictatorship as marginal to the meaning of 
events. But whut. then, did it mean? The clue 
lies in his more sustained attempt to explain the 
equally contingent fact of Louis Napoleon's 
coup - it became necessary to import purely 
political explanations into an otherwise social 
explanation of the nature of the State, and it is 
no accident that the Eighteenth Brumaire, 
Marx's best piece of political analysis, is pro- 
foundly at odds with almost everything else he 
offers ex hypolhesi on the subject of political 
change. 

For a more consistently political understand- 
ing of the same set of difficulties, Furet turns us 
to the writings of Edgar Quinet, Michelet's 
friend and near-contemporary. Quinet's 1865 
study of the Revolution aroused passionate 
debate within the anti-Bonapartist and Jacobin 
community partly because of his interest in 
religion nnd partly because he broke new 
ground by combining radical political commit- 
ment with n moral critique of the Terror. It is 
the latter which has aroused Furet’s interest. 
Quinet shared the view of his predecessors to 
the extent of being deeply committed to the 
democratic goals of the Revolution, and seeing 
1789 and 1793 as distinct and different 
moments whose unity was not historically 
required. But, unlike Guizot, he saw 1789 not 
as an end but as a fragile beginning, not as the 
product of ancien regime society but as the first 
chance for a democratic and liberal polity. His 
account of 1793 differs from that of Thiers or 
Mignet (and Michelet) in that he rooted the 
Terror firmly in the political forms of the 
uncien regime, insufficiently undermined and 
rejected by the early achievements of the 
revolutionaries. 

In effect, Quinet takes up Tocqueville’s 
commentary on the Revolution, but from the 
perspective of existential commitment (which 
is why his Jacobin friends so resented it!) And 
as a Jacobin of the 1860s he was best placed to 
grasp the truly original insight that the idea of 
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Jules Ferry: Fondateurde laRdpublique 
256pp. Paris: Ecole des Haules Etudes en 
Sciences Sociales. 98fr. 


In January 1982, on (he occasion of the centen- 
ary of the dcofe latque, a distinguished collo- 
quium met at the Sorbonne under the patron- 
age of Alain Savary* the new Minister of 
National Education in the socialist govern- 
ment. As in the heyday of the Third Republic, 
(he scholarly agenda suited that of the regime. 
Ferry is explored and celebrated in these pages 
as he never was in his lifetime. The mood 
struck is congratulatory, with a substratum of 
relief that the past is past,.**Ferry Is the son of 
the Revolution , closer to his own time than it is 
to ouir own’*, writes Jean-Marie Mayeur of the . 
Sorbonne. ■ 

Thfit judgment now seems a mite premature. 
Withiji three years of the Feiry colloquium, 
during which time these fine essays were being 
■ prepared for the press, the militantly late 
ministers, Mquroy and Savory, fell from power 
v an precisely that most "Fqrryiste" of issues: ihe 
Republic's control of public education. Much 
to everyone’s surprise, not least , that of the 
French bishops, several million demonstrators 
took lo the streets In 1984 to defend “free’* (ie, 
largely private, religious) schools. They suc- 
' .«edwl.brilliahily; ihe : MUtejTandrdgime back- 
ed off, sacrificing both SaV4^ and his “Law’'; 

.The scholars contributing to this collection 
are ail well-known experts in Third Republic; 
history. Tijeir essays are! : iri;.|jhe majority, 
based On new research; ahej/pr thought fill re- : 
flection, and hence deserve, a careful rep ding. 
Undoubtedly, (he, tpost moving t|nd revealing, 

fromapetsonalapd psychological perspective, 

f'V •//•. •, . '. i', ■- , 

I I ' „>,i. . 


are those by Framjpise Mayeur and FrCsnette 
Pisan i-Ferry. Readers who have let the con- 
ventional wisdom of the standard “political 
biographies" frame their perception of Ferry 
are in for a pleasant, surprise. Underneath the 
cold and impassive parliamentarian was a lover 
of poetic ardour and - perhaps not so surpri- 
singly after all - a quite religious sensibility. “If 
only it were possible to believe," wrote Ferry 
after the death of a woman for whom he had 
had an unrequited passion, “I would long ago 
have become a priest or monk.” 

Instead, the would-be “priest or monk" 
transferred his devotion to women. At least, 
this is the thesis of Mayeur, and w.e are not 
likely to argue with her after viewing the evi- 
dence she (and Pisani-Ferry) present, drawing 
heavily on the unpublished private letters 
between Ferry and his beloved wife, Euglnie. 
Nor are we likely to balk at Ferry's own conclu- 
sion, written to Euglriie, “My entire philoso- 
phy . ... is made up in large' measure of your 
sweet influence.'’ This statement is. the more 
powerful when ;ead side by side, as Mayeur 
reads it, With Fqny’s paeans to the female* 
schoolteachers of his cherished icole latque. : 
For the rest, these. articles focus on Ferry’s' 
political life, but in ho instance does biography 
prevent Insight into the larger history of th«* 
Republic In the 18?0s and 80s, Mona OzouFs 
fine essay on national unity In Ferry’s thought 
raises a question about (he precise significance 
of work by Theodbre Zeldin and Eugen 
Weber. 'Ozouf argues thfct while France fhay 
indeed not, have' been .the homogeneous 
national entity y/hjeh the Republicans posited, 
the CQunlfy's socuc^ciilturnf diversity did not 
disturb the pi. On til® contrary, they often cele- 
0 / 3 ted French regional. variation; What.' vexed 
flic, Opportuni^ wm the pqlitlcal divisioii 
A b rpote nsd to -engii i f every issue-even, 
perhaps es^edally, Alsace-Loiraine. ’ Frorn : 
■ this perspective, the putpb$ebF(he 6cole)(iiq\te 


1793 as integral to the Revolution had rinn 
profound damage lo (he radical polUi«? d ' 
course °t nmeteenth-ceniu^ France. I, Z 
by 1865. fast hecommg a left-wing truism 2,’ 
genume freedom could only be achieved Jh 
penod of dictatorship (and, if necessary , er 
ror). Nor, Quinet argued, would it do to con 
done ihe Terror of 1793 while denying it in Z 
present: this was both morally untenable and 
politically dangerous - and, as Furet notes he 
has been proven right. ' 

Quinet is largely forgoLten, submerged in 
the events which followed fast upon the pub- 
Mention of his book. But his very neglect is 
instructive. The Marxist account of the Re- 
volution, so readily grafted on lo the Jacobin 
one of which Quinet was an internal critic and 
which was institutionalized at the Sorbonne 
with the appointment of Aulard in 1886, couki 
not engage with Quinet's arguments just be- 
cause they were political. The experience of 
organized labour in France (nicely illustrated 
in Donald Reid's monographic study of the 
industrial town of Ddcazeville in the Aveyron) 
suggested that even if the Third Republic com- 
pleted the political cycle of Revolution in 
France it left unresolved the social inequalities 
and conflicts whose coming 1793 was said to 
have proclaimed. And just as the Jacobin mo- 
ment had revealed these “contradictions”, so 
the Jacobin method would resolve them. 

It thus came about that the Marxist account 
of the Revolution mattered less for its capacity 
to explain the past (at which task it was at best 
derivative , at worst sqlf-contradictory) than for 
its success at “creating” Ihe future, or promis- 
ing so to do. Somewhere in between there was 
lost the sense that the lack of concern with the 
political outcome of revolutionary actions 
might be a dangerous price to pay for success. 
Only in the declining years of our century has 
this simple intuition again achieved wide atten- 
tion, largely as a result of the ironically success- 
ful export of the Jacobin experience to lands 
where the local 1 793 has lacked the moderating 
drag of a 1789. Once again, the historiography 
of the French Revolution is keeping remark- 
ably abreast of politics, further ironic testa- 
ment to Michelet's paean to the history of 
France, “dont la particularity est prdcisdmenl 
d'etre universelie”. 


and all related legislation was to try to achieve 
ideological (not necessarily cultural) unity 
around Ihe concept of Republic, itse)f now 
indisseverable from Nation and Paine. . 

But to rally all Frenchmen to “1789” meant 
to unhinge a large minority of them . frorm 
monarchist and, more problematically, eecfc* 
siastical loyalties. Attacking the Church was a 
fraught and risky operation, as Ferry- recog- 
nized once he came to power. The able politi- 
cian in him, as in Gambetta, readily granted 
that “manger du curd” was no way to advance 
the cause of unity around the Republic. As 
J-M. Mayeur, A. Prost, and P. Cheyallier 
show, Ferry instead placed his hope in the 
long-range strategy of reconciling CalhoHdsm 
- “ce grand phdnomfcne franqais" - to me 
Republic. . 

But there remains an ambiguity In the mean* , 
ing of the -term "reconcile”. It is one thing 
sunder the religious from the political; U 
another to invest (or try to) the political . 
the sacred.' These authors make clear «!» 
Ferry also hoped to win over Catholics to IP 
Republican form of belief. Along with 1 ot 
of his generation he overlooked the reugiop 
ness of hjs own secular and positivistic P 1 ! 0 -* 
RaopI Girrirdet captures it well in hlseteg 
qqmparison of Ferry with Guizot, With * 1 
united the two men, "it is the term P'i , 
which separates, cuts, and excludes them w 
On? another, and this jn the measure tna 
itself charged' with an . evep-growiqg JP 
sacralization’’. [ . ' ^.ia. 

For the powers that assembled tntt 
qitium, ! as for some of its participants 
sots! to the sternly latc uriiversitaires of / 

there is a tenancy to fprget U^. 
Republican attempt to, in. Ferrys . . _ ’ 
'Realize humanity without Gadjana , ■ . .' 
king’ 1 has- only half succeeded. ■The . ff™. • 
belief egri still, on qccasiori,get outof 
this mbst teChnoerBtie of French repu 
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In the eyes of the dty and the gods 
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tragidle en Grtce anclenne deux 
j^pp. Paris: La D6couverte. 180fr. 
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MARCEL DET1ENNE 
Dionysos 4 del ouvert 

121pp. Pans: Hachette. 48fr. 
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SIMON GOLDHILL 

Reading Greek Tragedy 

302pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback, £7.95). 

052130583 7 

Nothing, presumably, could be less intended 
than an echo of Hollywood in the title of Mythe 
tiimgldie en Grice ancienne deux\ certainly 
the articulateness of J.-P. Vernant and Pierre 
Vidal-Naquet is a world away from Mad Max 
///or Rocky IV. None the less the echo is there 
and it prompts the question: is this a remake of 
1 box-office favourite that we see before us? 
The answer must be no, and yes. 

The English version of Myth and Tragedy in 
Ancient Greece (1) appeared only in 1981, but 
the French original was published in 1972 (re- 
viewed in the TLS , August 11, 1972) and the 
impact of the book was immediate and wide- 
spread. It generated a real sense of excitement 
in a wide range of readers at the prospect of a 
wholly new set of insights into Greek tragedy, 
insights which were more intellectually satis- 
lying than the rather naive and often insensi- 
tive readings of the genre that were then large- 
ly the current fare. When Simon Goldhill 
writes, in his new book, Reading Greek 
Tragedy, of criticism “pitched ... far below 
Ihe level of critical awareness or sophistication 
required by the modern reader who 
approaches the plays from disciplines other 
than classics", one knows too well what he 
means. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet offered 
something different. In fact their strengths 
■ere not (and are not) particularly literary; 
like so much critical writing from France, the 
perceptions of their book were primarily 
methodological and philosophical in cast, a re- 
sponse to patterns of thought rather than to the 
resonances of the text. Above all, a perception 
of the models in terms of which the tragic fic- 
tions were shaped; the model, for instance, of 
the scapegoat in Sophocles' King Oedipus ot of 
adolescent initiation rituals in Philoctetes. In 
bringing these models to light, they were able 
to demonstrate the interaction between tradi- 
tional myth and contemporary reality that they 
^ as distinctive of Greek tragedy. And they 
*ere able to show too how the form of the 
plays, with its focus on conflict of ideologies 
and ambiguity of meaning, could be seen as an 
w P ress ion of a particular phase in the social 
political development of ancient Athens - 
the "moment tragique”. 

^Jhese insights Inform their new book also : in 
J* Opening essay of the book Vernant writes 
. trB 8edy, "it is' the city making theatre of 
ttsc “' putting itself bn stage in front of the 
jaembt^d citizens". What is Dibnysiac about 
Vernant goes on to suggest, arid speci- 
jjeto 1 ^ genre, is the “otherness" of the hero, ; 

belonging to an ‘‘absent’* world, a world 
wjt no longer exists, arid the blurring and shift- 
.of the boundaries between illusion and 
. S^t result for the audience from the 
^riod fictions df ihe tragic theatre. 

. with that: ps Plato’s Soc-, 

the fhapso&e ion acknowledge, 

' of the “absent”' 

•-" W jottel World .of the bast and “present" 

. Olfl as Homeric eptc. Butthe sensi- 

ot bt Piris , ’;tb deep structures 
! leads to some stuntiirig insights . 

«««• fo” ® : Wllierit essay jn thdr new book bn 
■ 1 ^ . dp£otiicl bus) structural invei 1 -.. 

•' : ^^^ e Tierpdotus’ natrative of the 

grants of Cqrinth a precisely detailed 1 
tyihe P ^ of Oedipus aB shaped 
• Ipriof Spphoci^; and in several 

' U^e of a'recu rrlng «m- 


arecurrlngcon- 
masks and masking 
ih'rituai.'and religious icohdr 

’ ; ;ai K* 5 *® 1 ! 1 '- 

\\ •.hhwuipr^^ bl man arid !his experience of 
Ae Mother" (“Thou, 1 
: V Idpaofntariseeing jiib 1 ' 
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self being seen unseeing is rich in interpretative 
possibilities, not just for Bacchae , a play to 
which Vernant himself applies the idea in the 
last essay of the book, but also for the mocking, 
but not ultimately destructive, ironies of 
Sophocles' Oedipus, above all if we bring into 
play also, as Goldhill does in a rewarding chap- 
ter, the further “seeing” of the audience. 

Sensitivity to structures and to models is not 
only the source of the strengths of Mythe et 
tragidie deux, it is also the source of its weak- 
nesses. Vidal-Naquet, developing an idea 
which figured already in the earlier book, de- 
scribes the role of the chorus in Greek tragedy 
as being the expression of “the collective truth, 
the truth of the mean, the truth oF the city", as 

*£■¥'.’ .t - 


well understand that Vernant is an outstanding 
orator and Vidal-Naquet (thought of by his 
confreres as peculiarly “English") a political 
figure noted for his defence of the truth against 
the suppressive tendencies of the State. 

Marcel Detienne’s voice is distinctively the 
voice of the poet, metaphorical and allusive. 
Detienne’s Dionysus is recognizably of the 
same family as Vernant's, but he spreads him- 
self more widely. He is an explosive god, a god 
of spurting liquids (wine and blood) and leap- 
ing limbs, a god whose initiations seemingly 
demand a passage through bloodshed, mad- 
ness and pollution, a “visitor" whose visita- 
tions are sudden and bewildering. Readers of 
The Gardens of Adonis will not be surprised to 



■’ Figurehead , Porto Raphtl. 1982", from Metamorphoses:.Greck photographs, by Daniel Schwartz withm 
Introduction by Peter Levi (I80pp, with 1 18 duotone photographs. Thames and Hudson. £18. 0500541J9J). 

against the “excess" of the heroic figures of the find that Detienne extends his web of im 
tragic fiction, “separated" from the city and connections lo take in a vaster range of vei 
represented by the actors; the voice of the and monographic associations. But the 
chorus, “though it does not have the first word, tended web has its weak points. One 

always, through the mouth of the coryphaeus, Delienne’s prize exhibits in the imagin 

has the last" . The model of the chorus as repre- museum of Dionysus is a fragment of Posei 

senting the mature wisdom of the democratic nius, reported by the geographer Strabo 
citv is an obviously seductive one in the context describing an island off the coast of Frar 


of the overall view of tragedy that shapes both 
books: it fits the scheme beautifully. But Vidal- 
Naquet is too honest and too good a scholar not 
to see that it will riot do: after his persuasive 
development of the idea, he immediately (and 
rightly) unsays U all in the following para- 
graphs. In feet, not only is it the actors, not the 
chorus, who are paid and equipped by the city 
coijectively, but the language of the chorus is 
further distanced from the language of the City 
than the speech of the actors, and the chorus 
itself is composed almost without exception of 
those whom the democratic city has defined as 
marginal and, in the last two cases, excluded 
from the controlling voice of “the people”: old 
men, women, slaves. And the exceptions 
prove the pile: the choruses of Ajax and 
Philhctetes are adult males, “of the city”, per- 
haps, but dependent utterly on the status of the 
hero and (in Ajax) reduced almost to incoher- 
ence by their panic reaction to the hero's fall 
from honour. They a* instructive exceptions 
too: both choruses are the crews of the 1 hero’s 


find that Detienne extends his web of inter- 
connections lo take in a vaster range of verbal 
and monographic associations. But the ex- 
tended web has its weak points. One of 
Delienne's prize exhibits in the imaginary 
museum of Dionysus is a fragment of Poseido- 
nius, reported by the geographer Strabo as 
describing an island off the coast of France, 
perhaps Belle-Isle-en-Mer, inhabited only by 
women in the possession of the god, who once 
a year are required, between the rising and 
setting of the sun , to remove the roof of Diony- 
sus' temple and build a new. Any woman who 
drops her load of building material is im- 
mediately seized upon by the others and tom 
limb from limb; the others then dance with her 
dismembered body untii the madness leaves 
them. Dionysus the anti-architect, who causes 
buildings to fall and roofs to be lifted off, gives 
Dionysos d del ouverl its title, and Detienne 
[allows the trail of the falling women until it 
connects with culls ejse where of Dionysus the 
“tripper-up". 

So far so good; but it Is crucial to the dove- 
tailing of Detienne's argument that the “leap- 
ing" of the woriten is itself (he riesponse to the 
"falling’’ of the one who is torn apart, and of 
that, in Poseidoriius, there is no trace. There 
are moments in the argument oi Mytha el tragi- 
die deux also when a doubt arises that the 
evidence does, not quite have the neatness of 
the model it is used to support: Vemaiit, for 


• 3S and their behaviour, like the opening the model It is used to support: vernant . tor 
roeech^f Eteocles in Aeschylus' Seven, sug-. ' -example.stresses th^terrifying-frontalUy of 
• : ^ .n rSmretation of the “ship of state" Dionysus' gnze. in the Iconogrophlc record, 

aests an tnterpretfluon or me m k _ ; ' , u t»u fmnml ctnre nf the 


iittonwBtation of the "ship ot state" Dionysus gncc..m me “-unua. ***«■-, 

fmaae significantly closer to Plato than to the connecting it with the frontal store of_ the 

deESdelgy expressed in Thucydides' Gorgon's head, nnd cites the Dionysus of the 
dejMcranci y ® ^ en „ 'Francois vase, whose body is in profile but 

^lorto tteless A 4 ylheettrdgidiedeux;\ik*Rs whose head, uniquely among the process.ng 

nrSssor is a book to be unreservedly wel- gods.istumedtocotrironttheviewerfull-faw. 
SSSfoTil progressive unfolding of ideas But,, alas, Dionysus appears twice on the 
comed i°r J P ' i fert ;i c j n new Francois vase arid the second turte hts head is m 

to. profile, as it ia freqoen.ly In o.h C r va* repre- 
?H"S«ona of .he god. We have to acknowledge 
S S d “ hool d Paria',' speaks a sirtgle .hat .here Is an untidiness .bout the evidence 
l^guage^lsjsoliks distipetlye voices. Ohecan .thill aw^rdly resists .ccommodatlon to the 


structures that are read from it. 

However, Detienne's exploration of Ihe 
associative world of Dionysus, like Vernant's, . 
brings to light new and significant connections 
and, it seems, leaves little out. Little, but not 
nothing. Like other recent commentators 
(Charles Segal, for example) Detienne is 
everywhere sensitive to the Dionystac associa- 
tions of the vine, with its burgeoning tendrils 
and heady fruit, buL strangely silent on the 
counter-image of the vine, namely ivy; strange- 
ly, because it is surely the structural (or rather 
anti-structural) resemblances between vine 
and ivy that cause both to be seen us emblems 
of Dionysus. There are further associations to 
be explored here. 

A remark of Vernant's, "the tragic message 
when understood is precisely that there are 
zones of opacity and incommunicabilily in the 
words that men exchange", is three limes 
quoted by Simon Goldhill and gives a clue to 
the lineage of Reading Greek Tragedy, a title 
which declares also the book's indebtedness to 
post-structuralist criticism and to the work of 
Barthes, Derrida, Kristeva and Hartman in 
particular. Goldltill's book offers what the 
blurb describes ns "on advanced crilicnl intro- 
duction to Greek tragedy" in the form of a 
linked sequence of chapters on the city and its 
language; on men, women and relationship 
within the city; on knowledge, mind nnd char- 
acter; and on theatre as thenire. Woven, for 
the must part successfully, into these chapters 
are readings of a number of major dramatic 
texts (the Oresteia, Antigone, Oedipus, Ajax, 
Hippolytits, Elecira and Bacchae among 
them). 

The argument of the book is subtle, in large 
part persuasive, tenaciously pursued and well 
presented. One of Gold hill’s chapters is called 
"The City of Words", nnd it is with words and 
meanings, with the "slippage" between "words 
and the world", and with the struggle to control 
and "appropriate” meaning, that he sees the 
figures of tragedy as cent rally concerned - and 
so too the critics whose “readings" seek equally 
vainly to control the meaning ol the tragic 
texts: “as the different characters of the trilogy 
appropriate the language of dike, so too the 
different critics, repeating the play's dynamics 
of conflict, appropriate the language of the 
Oresteia to arguments about social justice". 

On the face of it, this is a "thin” reading of ' 
Greek tragedy, which narrowly centres on the 
exchange of language as the prime concern of 
the genre. But it leads Goldhill to perceptive 
readings of several of his chosen plays: in 
writing of Euripides' Electro , for example, he 
rightly explodes argument about the nature of 
Euripidean “realism" by a sensitive response 
to the play's "intertextuality" . its simultaneous 
manipulation of the narrative tradition and of 
the established conventions of the Greek 
theatre; “the drama does not construct a neat 
and bounded opposition between a ‘world of 
myth' and a ‘world of reality', but sets in play a 
variety of ‘reality effects*, different ‘illusions of 
reality* .... Electro’s entrance in rags is up- 
setting not because it represents reality 
but because it represents reality in a way 
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A harmony par hasardl 


which transgresses the conventions of dramatic 
representation, indeed the representations of 
reality constructed elsewhere in the piny." 
lliat is well said, und represents a Inrger 
response than one confined to words alone , but 
the dangers of his approach to tragedy lie in the 
over-intellect ualization of the tragic effect 
that sometimes results: to sec tragedy and 
sophistic philosophical dialectic as "parallel 
investigations of the position of man in lan- 
guage and society" (my italics) is to displace 
the experience of tragedy. 

But my quarrels with Goldhill arc small 
quurrels, some perhaps even niggling: I find 
myself recoiling from his use of “Frenglish", 
when 1 encounter words like “discourse" and 
"difference" spell and pronounced as if they 
were English words but with French, not Eng- 
lish, seniuntic fields (“long live the difference” 
somehow lacks meaning as well as resonance). 
For the most part this is a highly stimulating 
and original buok which develops a polemical 
argument persuasively and with courtesy (even 
in its insistence, against what I take to be a 
misreading of Oliver Tuplin, that "perform- 
ance does not efface the tcxtuality of drama"). 
Even if it is not quite, us the blurb describes it, 
wlnit “nil those involved in the teaching and 
study of Greek drama in whatever context" 
have been waiting for, it is none the less a book 
to which one wilt want to return for its insights 
as well as its challenges. 

A Just question remains. The methodologies 
of Vcrnaiit. Vidal -Nm|ucl. Dutienne and 
Goldhill tire powerful tools for uncovering the 
specifically fifth-century bc resonances of 
Greek tragedy: what do they offer for the 
realization of the timeless meanings of the tra- 
gic experience? That is a question that Vernant 
himself addresses in an essay on the “trans- 
historieity" of tragedy in Myfhe et tragedic < ieux\ 
his answer (structured in Marxist terms) points 
to the tensions and conflicts that go to consti- 
tute the "necessary finiteness" of the human 
condition in all societies, all cultures: “tragedy 
carries in itself a kind of wisdom, a theory 
concerning the illogical logic that presides over 
the order of our activities as men". I am not 
sure thut H. A. Mason, in his recent book. The 
Tragic Plane (reviewed in the TLS, September 
5, 1986). lias not said as much, or more, with 
what some might see as a methodologically 
naive empiricism. In the last resort, perhaps, 
the sensitivity of the reader (a sensitivity 
displayed by all (he authors of the books here 
reviewed) is more significant than the critical 
methodology. 


T. P. Wiseman 

CICERO 

Philippics 

Edited and translated by D. R. SHuckleton ■ 
Bailey 

402pp. University of North Carolina Press. 
'£32. 
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In 1820 Charles Kelsali, classicist, architect 
and pamphleteer, in the course ofa pilgrimage 
to Cicero's birthplace at Arpino, proposed that 
- a monument be erected there; modelled on the 
Pantheon but with plate glass skylights, “to Alt 
. the Biographers and Commentators of 
Cicero”. No one could better deserve such a 
memorial than D. R. Shackleton Bailey. Over 
(quarter of a century has passed since the then 
Lecturer in Tibetan at the University of Cam- 
bridge produced a monograph with the modest 
ijitle Towards q Text of Cicero ad Altlcum. 
Since then, moving fi rst to Michigan and then, 
to Harvard, he. has completed the staggering 
ten-volume text, translation ruid commentary 
of Cicero's correspondence - ad Attic wit 
(1965-70), ltd famif tares (1977), ad Q. ftatrem 
and adBmtlm (1980) - winch earned the richly 
deserved : accolade of the British Academy's 
Kenyon Medal for Classical Studies in 1985. 

“It is a hard saying, but I think a just one" , he 
wrote in 1964, “thumb edition is as good us it 
.could have be^n, pr its it ought to be, if the 
editor has not translated. h)s text and com- 
fronted on it. vvhether for publication or nut.'' 
Commentary is not an easy matter when one’s 
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496pp. Paris: Presses Univcrsitaire de France. 
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Heraclitus wns the Riddler, the Obscure. 
He won his surnames in antiquity, when his 
writings could be read in full: today the riddles 
and the obscurities arc fragmentary, known to 
us from a handful of brief citations, para- 
phrases find allusions. But the world of scho- 
larship is peopled by Delian divers, and each 
year welcomes- or deplores- n new attempt to 
clucidntc the Hcrnclitetm philosophy. 

The latest scholar on the springboard is 
French. Marcel Conche's book scrutinizes 
some 140 short texts, cadi of which receives n 
page or two of close commentary. The exegesis 
is primarily philosophical and although 
Conche does not offer “a synthetical account of 
Heraclitus’ system", he hopes that "the arti- 
culations and (he coherence of his thought will 
emerge plainly enough”. 

This Heraclitus is a successful seeker after 
metaphysical truth. His fundamental insight 
has it that "oil things arc one", that ‘‘ench 
thing-event is one with the contrary thing— 
event". Not "thing*’ but “thing-event"; for the 
world is everything thut comes about, the total- 
ity of happenings. Thus “the Real is at bottom 
Becoming: Being is only an appearance: the 
unity of opposites is the ground of Becoming". 
But this ceaseless and subjectless flux is not 
disorderly: events observe due measure, and 
nature is a “self-constituting, self-regulating, 
and self-restoring order". “The true discourse 
of philosophy” - Heraclitus' metaphysical 
truth - rcveuls and describes the universal laws 
of unending change. 

To discover these laws, the philosopher 
needs observation and thought - but an 
observation and a thought “liberated" from 
every aspect of subjectivity. The mind must be 
(Teed both from the shackles of personal de- 
sires and self-interest and from the fetters of 
communal superstition and trolatlctious pre- 
judice. “To liberate oneself for philosophy im- 
plies a deep and radical break with the group 
and with others, ie with oneself.” The philo- 
sopher rides out alone, he despises hoi polloi, 
he rejects the trumpery pretensions of science, 
he mocks the empty mummeries of religion. 
He knows that life is brief arid that after life 


i.: x ,-V. 
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author is an active politician deep in the day-to- 
day business of public life, for which his own 
works are practically the sole contemporary 
source. That is what makes the edition of 
Cicero's correspondence so indispensable for 
historians - the detailed notes and appendixes 
whichsortout the problemsof sense, reference 
and identification on which the justification of 
(he editor’s text depends. And often the trans- 
lation is itself a commentary, economically giv- 
ing the editor's solution of a textual or semantic 
dilemma without the necessity of a note. 

Perhaps that is the reason why Shackleton 
Bailey's explanations have become progres- 
sively more laconic. I calculate that for every 
100 pages of . text and critical apparatus, (here 
were 119.8 pages of commentary in the od 
Aiiicutn edition, 92.5 in the adfamlllarts, $8.7 
in the qd Q. fralrem and ad Brutuiit. For the 
Philippics, even including the material pub- 
lished separately in Harvard Studies ( 1979) and 
Philologus (1982), the figure Is about 30.3. 
Reasonably enough, )io doubt, in that public 
speeches are by their nature more accessible, 
less often baffling to the modern render, than 
informal correspondence. But in any case, this' 
time, the editor ..has set himself more limited 
aims: first to provide a future commentator 
(who should be a, politjwl. historian) with “a 
textual and interpretative foundation on which 
to build!’, and second to Ipnke the speeches 
simply more accessible to students and to the 
general reader. Both these misleadingly, mod- 
est purposes arp brilliantly fulfilled. ,; 

, Shackleton Bai l?y is noi only a Latinisl qf 
very great distinction (I suppose there are fwo 
or three others in the world with whom fie can : 

i *. •»>*';' i vy-Viiy.'' >r ?■ .Mb;/ 
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there is nothing; for in the cosmic ocean of 
events his own minnow pleasures and pains are 
of no size and no significance. That is his tragic 
vision. 

None of this is startlingly novel, nor does 
Conche claim originality for his general inter- 
pretation of Heraclitus. But there are some 
new things: the texts are differently selected, 
differently arranged, differently numbered; a 
few of the fragments are given utterly fresh 
readings; and of course there are very many 
new points of detail. But although there are 
good things to be found among Conche’s 
numerous pages, the bad things outnumber the 
good. 

Conche is capricious in his textual be- 
haviour. He states that “the doxographical 
tradition not only is of little value compared to 
the fragments but has actually played a nega- 
tive part" in that it has distorted Heraclitus’ 
own views. In fact, however, he invokes arbit- 
rarily selected items from the tradition; from 
time to time - and quite properly - doxo- 
graphical evidence is adduced to support the 
interpretation of a fragment; more import- 
antly, many of the texts Conche cites as frag- 
ments arc not fragments at all, but doxo- 
graphical paraphrases. (By a "fragment” 
Conche means a text from which, with certainty 
or probability, Heraclitus’ actual words can be 
recovered. He finds 136 such fragments: I 
doubt if the true figure is more than half of 
that.) Take, for example, texts 10, 11, 13, 14 
and 85 (B 71-75 in Diels- Kranz). Conche 
prints these five separate fragments. In truth 
they form a continuous passage in Marcus 
Aurelius' Meditations, a passage in which 
Marcus urges himself to remember Heraclitus’ 
thoughts. (Marcus was a Stoic and the Stoics 
regarded Heraclitus as one of their intellectual 
ancestors.) Marcus does not purport to quote 
Heraclitus; he is writing in his own style and 
language. But It is surely absurd to print Marcus 
and suppress Diogenes Laertius and Sextus 
Empiricus and Hippolytus. And it is culpably 
misleading to print the Marcan passage out of 
context and in five separate snippets. 

Philosophical exegesis requires a delicate 
balance between judgment and imagination: 
an interpreter of Heraclitus needs a bright fan- 
tasy, but he must not fall into a fever. Conche’s 
fantasy is nothing if not fevered. A little illus- 
tration: "To god all things are beautiful and 
good and just, but men have taken some to be 
unjust and others to be just” (111 = B 102). 
What are we to make of this relatively lucid 
sentence? Well, "to god" means "from a cos- 


be seriously compared), but he also writes 
beautifully clear and elegant English. His 
biography of Cicero, produced in 1971 as a 
companion to the correspondence, is a delight 
to read, and his translations of the letters have 
rightly gone straight into Penguin Classics 
paperback. It is very appropriate that this 
handsome volume has been subsidized by the 
United States National Endowment for the 
Humanities, “whpge mission ... is to bring 
the results of cultural activity to a broad, 
general public". The Philippics deserve to be 
made available tq a modern readership. The 
tradition of political oratory they represent is 
now a thing of the past, but their subject-mat- 
ter .the defence of constitutional govern men | 
against tyranny. Is. of. perennial importance. 

"You do not need me to advise you" , Cicero, 
toidthe Senate: • . 

No man Is so dull as not to realise that if we doze aver 
.this crisis we shall have to endure n despotism not 
only cniel-and arrogant blit ignominious arid 01s- 
gracejhh You know Antonius' insolence, you know 
hla friends and his whole retinue. To ba . slaves ' to - 
. libertines and -bailies, foul • profligates,', gamblers',' 
drunkards ~ that Is the ultimate In misery joined with 
the ultimate In dishonor , 1 

ft look real cojurrige to challenge Amoiiy in his 
Cbristil&hip, with Rome hill of . Caesar's yeter- 
ahs. We krioSy .QrafoX shortcomings all too 
.well; We know,(op, as he'did, that the Republic' 
, 1 he wanted was profoundly corrupt; but 
ihfcsaw hisduty anddfd it- torisk his UfefortHe 
TUle of jaw. '<■['. ! r .' ' . V £ . ; . , ■ 

V*?" 9*? er,a Nd the price. It is tra^c to see 

' ^ fire ydth fbe^ using the 

. younmCaesar Antnn,i n. if -i...: h 


mic standpoint", and Heraclitus intends io« 
that from this standpoint even uelv thin- * 
beautiful. But this is not said in a Pam£ 
spirit - on the contrary, it implies the tZ 
thesis that the ugly is as real as the beautZ 
Moreover, the fragment gives priority to the 
notion of beauty over that of justice- fa 
Heraclitus has no moralistic leanings And ib 
reference to beauty makes us think first of & 
cosmos-natural objects are not, infact.saidio 
be ugly and ugliness only emerges when »e 
take the human standpoint. "Nevertheless" as 
Dostoevsky rightly says, “children are never 
ugly, and that fact enables us to understand 
that the ugly itself, if there exists any ugliness 
can be beautiful”. 

There are many ways of describing that son 
of thing. A polite one is: hogwash. Thephifo. 
sophical waywardness of Conche’s interpreta- 
tions matches his philological capriciousness, 
and both characteristics are, I suspect! 
manifestations of an underlying optimism. For 
Conche has an extravagantly optimistic viewof 
the scope and nature of our evidence for 
Hercalitus' thought. 

His optimism has another noteworthy 
manifestation. Conche believes that the 136 
fragments he has collected “form a system 
.... Taken separately they often remaiu 
obscure or ambiguous. Taken at once separ- 
ately and together - all together - they consti- 
tute a harmonious whole of admirable coher- 
ence, to which each brings its own note and it i 
distinctive tonality”. Let us grant (what man) 
deny) that Heraclitus' book purveyed a sys- 
tematic philosophy: what chance is there that 
Conche's fragments themselves form a system 
and themselves proportionately represeat the 
lost whole? The texts have survived by hazard. 
They are preserved by some forty different 
authors. It requires a profound faith in (he 
efficacy of the Invisible Hand to believe 
that a “harmonious whole” would be 
produced in this way from such "distindhe 
tonalities". 

The general criticisms which can be brought 
against Conche’s book could with equal justice 
be brought against other recent work « 
Heraclitus. Much has been written, link 
achieved. A more dogged and less daring 
approach is needed. Scholars must train them- 
selves in rigorous philological methods; they 
must control their imaginations with a sober 
judgment; and above all, they must recognize 
with Heraclitus himself that “you will not dis- 
cover the truth even if you travel the wl»k 
road - so deep is its discourse”. 


his own constitutional ideals: “I ^ 
young man's mind inside out. He 
thing more than the Commonwealth, respe« 
nothing more than your authority, 
thing more than the good opinion of ha«* 
men . . . ." But Octavian, predictably, J 011 *! 
Antony, and signed Cicero's death wananr 
The orator, vain, timid and vacillating 
was, faced the triumvirs’ hit squad with 
age and resignation. Thirty years ,a,cr ’ * 
the young Caesar was the emperor Augjj*®’ 
he came 6n one of his grandsons read's 
work of Cicero. The boy tried to hide the • 

but Augustus took it from him, stood rea 
for a long time, and gave it back with the 
. “A real orator, my boy, and a real pa?* 01 ' 

What makes the story worth repealing, . 
what the emperor said (he could affom i , 

magnanimous) but what the boy was atr 
Even benevolent autocrats don’t ^ , 

minded of what they have abolished. _ 

If this is really the end of Shackleton b 

■ Ciceronian odyssey, then it * s * n : n nted 
worthy conclusion. In Ms biography, ■ I . -j,-' 
us to. value Cicero “not as statesman, in , ■ ■ 

; £rid author,. but as the vivid, 

• infinitely conversable being who capo ^ 

, society and has preserved so much 0 

■ and it in his correspondence”. jjoor 

himself would have preferred. W 

' justice to the statesma n too- 
A new critical text of the tragedies by £ _ 

; edited by Otto ZwjerkMn* has 
. by - Oxford 1 University ?r esSk , ; 

(4%. 00.75. 0 19 8J4657 4) 

[ index, various 'appendices and a F* 
'Zwiprlejp.in Latin; 

■ \ ii:'.»;'‘-r:ri\r; I ji M ./if- -:S *...-< -Lf. H ! - • hl ' : 
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These three fascinating and important publica- 
tions in the field of Sufism, Islam’s main mys- 
tical tradition, all reflect work done in Paris, at 
fie (bole des Hautes fitudes en Sciences 
Sociales. They display formidable erudition 
and impressive scholarship, but are marred by 
i most misleading application of specifically 
Christian terms and concepts to Islam, where 
they arc quite alien. 

This fault appears in the very title of Michel 
Chodkiewicz’s otherwise admirable book, Le 
Scam des saints (based on seminars in which he 
*as a guest speaker at the ^cole), which is 
devoted to the subject of “sainthood” in the 
works of the Andalusian Ibn ‘Arab! (d 1240), 
Sufism’s greatest systematic thinker. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no concept of “sainthood” in 
Islam, as is clear from the materials which 
Chodkiewicz cautiously and meticulously in- 
imdures. He admits that the Arabic word for 
“saint", qlddls (from the root meaning pure, 
inviolable saerosanctity) is employed only by 
Christian Arabs. Indeed, its use in a Muslim 
context would be unthinkable. Now it is essen- 
tial to bear in mind that, as has often been 
noticed, in the Indo-European languages two 
originally distinct notions have long been con- 
fused: one of pure, inviolable saerosanctity, 
and one of health-increasing force. Thus in 
English the terms “sacred" and “holy” are used 
interchangeably, and for many centuries our 
Continental neighbours have done likewise. In 
; Arabic no such confusion exists. The venera- 

■ lion accorded to special men and women in 
main-line Islam depends not on any attribution 

; of purity or saerosanctity to them, but on their 
! being credited with a large amount of health- 
i increasing energy, bar aka, literally “blessing” , 

| flowed by God. Thus, if one is to use a 
Christian term, it should not be sanctus, but 
There is no such thing as “canoniza- 
tion" in Islam, nor any institution which could 

fcrve f or Suc h a p rocess . 

Yet the mistranslation of a number of Mus- 
lim terms as .“saint” continues to be perpe- 
trated by many specialists. On examination the 
jwds turn put to meat) .“lord!’, “noble”, 
-elder", “guide", and. so on. The expression 
commonly mistranslated as “saint” is the 
™abic term wati AUdh. That this means 
fnend of God” is clear from the huge corpus 
literafore produced by Sufis who 
*ere bilingual in Arabic arid Persian , in which 
he Persian word for •‘friend", dust, is used to 

■ ,to: explain, and as a substitute for, 

1 Hfl ff Allah. (That the plural awllyd’ does not 
i y**? is amply shown by Chod- 

! self-contradictory rendering 1 of 

} h d-SIiaytfih - “tlift friends of the Devil" 

I ^^.nts de Satan’’.) . - . . 

w?’ Chodkiewicz finely demon- 
^es, the Word wait has other important con- 

I I It i . means . ,"prot6g6” and both 

“patron y in the Roman si rise, 
tl^^’.in the use of the root wly to designate 
\ institution of cllentfiood in early 

\ ■ » 0OVi6uslV InhArifAH frAm thA RArrlnn 


predecessors that we must beware of attribut- 
ing to the former those Christian concepts 
which they did not assimilate. 


/inherited from the Roman 
: te A^7 .^ 9a^see the counterpart of its spir- 
^P^ucatton..Tlie friend of. G6d is His pro- 
^c a^diciient, and 'a patron and. protector to, 
Mttilims.-. Friendship did not mean wbat 
^re^ k°^> hMt, rather, a fine understanding 
The parallel with 
irait -i ! r from late antiquity, 
ferdyvh’s work, is so 
. ® W iittld doubt concerhirie histor- 


W yia doiib’t ebneemirig histpr 1 

^ Pi^cisely because the early 

^° ! the ’ r Ghr ‘9? pn 


That said, this is an extraordinarily good ai 
book about an extremely difficult thinker. Ibn tz 
‘Arab! was a very colourful personality, apt to 
resort to autobiographical accounts of visions, tl 
and in no doubt as to his own importance. He C 

saw himself as the "Seal" (the “Sceau" of the b 

title) of God’s friends in Muhammad’s com- ii 
munity, as their ultimate and crowning glory. 

He also had a severely rigorous mind, in firm A 
control of the awesome structures of his monis- d 

tic system. His audacious paradoxes have n 
dominated Islamic thought ever since , and pro- It 
voked bitter controversies which still rage ii 
today. v 

Chodkiewicz not only knows the texts re- p 
markably well, but also avoids and rejects t 
certain errors of perspective common among t 
other scholars. He rightly sees the rise of the c 
“friends of God" and their veneration in the f 
thirteenth century as forming part of a deliber- c 
ate policy on the part of Muslim rulers, rather 1 
than as an independent, popular response to i 
the Mongol invasions. He denounces the worst 
misconception - the opposition of an “ortho- i 
dox” to an “unofficial" Islam - that pervades 
Les Ordres mystiques dans ITslatn. 

This volume of papers by specialists at the 
Iicole and elsewhere, edited by Alexandre 
Popovic and Giiies Weinstein, is devoted to 
Sufi organizations, as they are today and in the 
light of history. The members of the £cole 
show magnificent dedication in digging out the 
evidence, but their energy is misdirected by a 
peculiarly old-fashioned overview abandoned 
many years ago by the historians of Islam. 
They believe that there is, on the one hand, an 
“official" or "orthodox” Islam, and on the 
other an “Islam parallfele" or alternative Islam, 
constituted by the mystical tradition of Sufism. 
This theory is quite untenable. For several cen- 
turies chief Sufi “elders" have been publicly 
appointed by governments. Sufis have been as 
much part of the “establishment" as anyone 
else, and have flourished on state patronage. 
Sufi poetry has provided the principal element 
of “official” culture in the eastern Islamic 
world . The abuse of the word “orthodox" here 
must be seen as a classic illustration of the 
futility of its use in the study of religions. Islam 
is not a religion of theologians, and has no 
centra! authority to define doctrine. It is a reli- 
gion of jurists (in effect, rabbis) and mystics, 
and many have been both at the same time. 
Any qualified lawyer can declare whether 
something is against Islamic law, so there can 
be as many versions of “orthopraxy" as there 
are jurists. Some excesses in Sufi behaviour 
(for example, artificial production of ecstasy in 
dancing, and extreme forms of self-mortifica- 
tion) have always been condemned, but in 
general the lawyers have usually seen Sufism as 
something to be regulated, not rejected. The 
Sufis, for their part, have always insisted on 
their respect for Islamic legality. Recent re- 
search has shown that their claims to early 
textual authority are just as good as those of 
the jurists. 

A different use of the word “orthodox 
spoils Marc Gaborieau’s otherwise excellent 
survey of Sufism in India. He thinks that jn the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Sufism was 
diVided into “orthodox and heterodox orders ". 
But the sources show rather a division between 
the Sufi organizations on the one hand, with 
leaders insisting on obedience to Islamic law, 
and libertine groups on the other, which were 
not called “Sufi" and should riot be seeri as 
“orders": a disorderly pursuit of hashish and 
pederasty was more their style. Tn practice 
there appears to have been a delicate sym- 
biosis; thdre was plenty of interplay, and the 
stern Sufi master would have some dubious 

• figures in his entourage. 

; Superb papers are provided ^ by Klaus 
■kreiser and Fred de Jong. Kreiser shows 
how the Ottoman Empire enmeshed Sufis in 
bureaucracy and red. tape in nineteenth- 
century Istanbul. In return, the State gave the 
mystics financial support without which their 
“Ibdges" could not have survived It ^ signifi- 
cant that the bercentage of the iriale population 
. living permanently in these “lodges” Was then 
about the same (2-3 per cent) as that studying 
, ■ in the lawrcolleges; a striking illustration of t|ie 

• balance, often deliberately sought, between 
r -dp legal land this Spiritual in Islam. Pe Jong 


paints a similar picture for modern Egypt: the c 
government lias formulated rigid regulations S 
to keep the Sufi organizations under control, ll 
and the latter have demonstrated their rcxpec- e 
tability by founding mosques of their own. si 
In general, the contributions by members of o 
the Ecolc are of very high quality. Nicole h 
Grundin points out that in the Sudan it has p 
been normal for a Sufi man of letters to give o 
instruction in both jurisprudence and the 
“path" leading to God. Indeed, in the spoken C 
Arabic of the Sudan the very words used to 1 
designate jurists and members of the Sufi orga- \ 
nizations have become confused. It is particu- t 
larly pleasing to find Denys Lombard's well- £ 
informed survey of Indonesian Islam in the i 
volume, since in recent years this field has been \ 

presented to a wider public in an influential, ( 
but superficial and markedly over-schema- | 
tized, manner. Lombnrd, however, commits a i 
common error in putting what isscxuolly ambi- I 
guous beneath the heading of local, indigenous I 
contamination: the role of the pretty boy in the i 
Indonesian Sufi organizations is nnticipntcd in 
many an curly Middle Eastern example. 

The worst pnper in the hook is. as is sadly 
now normal, the most theoretical , am! the one 
most loaded with Christian terminology. 
Fanny Colonnu, in her presentation or Sufism in 
Algeria, concentrates on attacking colnninlist 
attitudes. But her depiction of Islumic institu- 
tions in the forms of Christian ones is itself ns 
colonialist as could be imagined. The distinc- 
tion drawn here between the ‘‘lay" and the 
“clerical" is quite inapplicable to Islam, which 
has no clergy. The absurdity of using such lan- 
guage in a Muslim context is underlined by 
Western writers’ application of the term 
“cleric" both to the jurists and to the Sufi lead- 
ers. Colonna talks, loo, of "inlfigristes" - a 
term much used by French Catholics, who 
themselves have never been able to decide to 
whom it should be attached, so that it has had 
to be glossed “anti-modernist" to have uny 
meaning nt all. To try to transpose it to the 
world of Islam, as French journalists do, mere- 
ly proves that it could designate almost any 
type or Muslim activist. We also meet the term 
“script uralist”, so beloved of social scientists 
working in North Africa. Adherents of reli- 
gions usually claim to be concerned with scrip- 
ture, just as anthropologists claim to study 
people. 

Weinstein’s postscript to the volume con- 
trasts oddly with his preface. In the latter he 
confidently predicts that the book will consider 
not “official Islam", but an “Islam paralldle 
In his concluding survey he is obliged to admit 
that several of his colleagues have insisted 
upon the absence of a particularly clear opposi- 
tion between “legal lslam" and the “Islam of 
the brotherhoods”. The answer is that Islam 
has always been a slowly evolved articulation 
of Jewish law and Christian devotionalism: the 
religion of the Muslims itself represents a gra- 
dual synthesis of diverse elements: rabbinical 
and ascetic', tribal and monarchical, urban and 
nomadic, academic and ecstatic. Behind the 
artificial antitheses of the social scientists lurks 
. a dated, and now discredited, narration of the 
origins of Islam, in which the austere code of 
the desert preceded its later corruption by alien 
visionaries. 

Tt remains to be asked precisely where the 
careful and empirically minded scholars of the 
£cole have found their dichotomy between the 
“official ” and the “unofficial” . I t comes from a 
retired teacher at their institution, Alexandre 
Bennigsen, a distinguished specialist in the 
i study of Islam in the Soviet Union. He has in 
I 1 turn taken it from Lucian Klimovich, the prin- 
cipal Soviet anti-Islamic propagandist of the 
Stalin and Khrushchev eras. To apply this 
: schcmq to the rest of the Muslim world is 

i unwise for various reasons. Little is knownof 
Sufism in the Soviet Union. Bennigsen himself 
s says that there it is very different from its 
i : manifestations elsewhere. In the Soviet Union 
i the term “official” has it distinctive meaning: 

- there are jurists officially registered as such 
; with the temporal authorities (though those 
r jurists have sometimes been Sufis as well), 

- while Sufi organizations are illegal. Naturally, 

i Soviet writers lend to present registered reli- 
i ' glous leaders as models of respectability, and 
g unregistered, ones >s esptcrically inclined 
e obscurantists. Bennigsen, in collaboration 

i with S. Enders Wimbush, has just produced an 
g , ektreftiClyslgnificant Btudy.the first of its kind. 


entitled Mystics and Commissars: Sufism in the 
Soviet Union. I am inclined to accept its main 
thesis that Sufism in the Soviet Union now 
commands ndhcrcnce on » very large scale, not 
so much because of the authors' presentation 
of their sources, which inspires considerable 
hesitation, but because the evidence of pers- 
picacious prc-1917 observers would not lead 
one to expect otherwise. 

Annin Vambtfry, a Hungarian who saw 
Central Asian Islam from the inside, disguising 
h.mself as a Sufi in the 1860s, stressed that it 
was absolutely unique, the laughing-stock of 
the Muslim world for its bizarre and exagger- 
ated display of religious zeal. The worst poss- 
ible bigotry, pedantic literalism and hypocrisy 
were displayed, while Sufism served ns an ex- 
cuse for an army of crooks to delude a gullible 
population. K. K. Pahlen, a Tsarist inspector 
in 1908-9, found a similar prevalence of 
benighted backwardness. Both noted that Sufi 
leaders had vast influence over their co- 
religionists. Surely a lot of this must survive 
today. Bennigsen and Wimbush appear to be- 
lieve that it is in reaction to Soviet rule that 
Islam in this area has become dominated by 
Sufism; but this was already the case before the 
Revolution. 

The authors approach their subject through 
the work of contemporary Soviet sociologists. 
There is nn admirably balanced assessment of 
the latter’s studies of religion by William C. 
Fletcher, who rightly suggests that their prin- 
cipal handicap, when approaching Islam, may 
well bc the unconscious application of Christ- 
ian categories. Bennigsen and Wimbush, when 
presenting the work of Soviet writers, repe- 
atedly speak of "clergy" and “clerics”. This 
produces chaos, since we cannot assess to what 
extent the so-called “unregistered clerics" are 
scholar- jurists, or Sufis, or both. Vamb6ry said 
that many jurists, hating the Sufi masters as 
powerful rivals, presented themselves as mem- 
bers of Sufi organizations in order to have 
more sway over the public. Pahlen thought that 
in an assembly of seventy jurists between ten 
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“This is one of those books that will 
be read as a survey, and go on being 
consulted, perhaps for generations, as 
a work of reference; it will elicit, and 
deserve, high praise among fellow pro- 
fessionals, in Comparative Literature 
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Sind twenty nt least were Sufi lenders. 

Soviet sociologists, like their Western coun- 
terparts, express strong reservations about the 
value of questionnaires. hill none the less de- 
pend upon them. Data gained through ques- 
tionnaires, often administered in an atmos- 
phere of hostility, front peoples long versed in 
(he art of lying to representatives of the Stale, 
are hard toevnlunle. In the North Caucasus the 
intensity of anti- Russian feeling among the 
Chechens and the brutal persecution (later de- 
nounced by Soviet writers) of which they have 
been the victims reinforce doubts about 
material collected in this way. Here the 
sociologists find (lint a very large proportion of 
the population is Sufi. However, allowance 
must be made for a phenomenon widespread in 
the Muslim world: the contrast between com- 
mitted membership of a Sufi organization, with 


devotion to spiritual progress on the road to 
self-annihilation in God. essentially an urban 
characteristic, and on the other hand tribal, 
inherited allegiance to a Family of Sufi masters. 
With this in mind, one may suspect that in 
Central Asia Bennigsen and Wimbush’s 
estimation of Sufism as comparatively weak in 
Uzbekistan is wrong: Vanibfiry found that in 
the Uzbek towns, one-third of the inhabitants 
were actively committed to the mystic way (a 
surprisingly high proportion, by any standard). 

The authors rely heavily upon an important 
study of Islam in Karaknlpnkistan, by Zhuma- 
nazar Bazarbaev, published in 1973. They ex- 
tract from it a percentage of 11.4 “convinced 
believers" (for the population aged eighteen 
and above), nmong whom, they think, the 
Sufis lire to be found. This they project on to 
the whole of Soviet Central Asia in order to 
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Minx'ii II I in tie's kingdom - his dearly helmed 
central and south-eastern Europe - died long 
before he himself died (earlier this year), not 
only as a cultural and socio-political reality, but 
also as on aesthetic dream. But Elinde's persis- 
tent nostalgia for its cultural pnst is one of three 
themes that dominate Briser le toil de la 
malson: La criatlvM et ses symbofes. a collec- 
tion of twenty-four essays and reviews written 
between 1949 and 1985. 

Eliade’s vision of tlint past is one of a world 
of peasants and aristocrats, of manuscript 
memoirs and unrecorded legends, of genuine 
artistic elegance and inbred spiritual refine- 
ment, of cultural (pagan) variety and eccles- 
iastical (Roman or Greek) unity; of a world of 
confinement in space, and spontaneous 
creativity in lime. The book's title refers to the 
roof which limits our individual as. well as our 
culturai circunistances. The modem European 
cannot bTeak the roof of his house, foi he no 
longer has one. he has already lost his "sacred 
place' -..having bargained it away for time. 

This is' the book’s second theme: homo fa- 
her, by the changed character of his activity, 
has gradually taken the place of natural, spon- 
: laneous lime. What time creates in a million 
years he produces, by means of science and 
technology, in a year or less. But one cannot 
! accelerate time indefinitely, and when it is di- 
, minated; its role is assumed by homo faber , 

, white hodio religia&us recedes into eccentricity 
i orfan&ljtosm. Only a small number bfi "enlight- 
ened pnfts” still carry the torch oF the. Gnostic 
| Knoi.vlCdge. the phitbsophia perfnnls. And 
’ strangely enough; though Eliade does not 
^emphasize it; (lie religious elite of the present 
V day consists mainly of . those who investigate 
.! ■ (heplie name non of religion . th A t is , of schol nrs . 
Vrtnd scientists, including (he author. Tills, says 
rEUpdev" reveals . . . a certain nostalgia . 
l;,on Ujc .part , of scientists, philosophers' and 
. theologians, y^ich reminds and of the lierme- 
> tic illUhfinfsm’ ofthe seventeenth tenuity*': 
[-and vxyritiiig .pf ; the "metaphysical const- 
j quenceV’ of the so-called " Gnosis pf Pririce- 
• ton" (a! circle of spiricuallyintlincd And scicn- : 
j li fiddly disenchanted scientists); Hd suggests 
\ that . i i, . • ' ■ . . ; ; *'•; \ : ; ; 

it is the tetcsLcoiiclusions of modern scientist s. them- . 
selves the. direct 1 descendants of homo fdber, which 
rv-ncliialize. on.. different levels und with different' 
perspectives,. tha same roars, hopes a»\ii convictions 
that have dominated the World of homo refigioius. 
front tho very start: the (car of dcoth or tye dcstruc- , 
(ion of life itself, the hope of conquering this fear l»y 
JCftowledge and Hi lual directed to one’s pdsi-inor* 
rent. existence und, finally, a certainty pf the immor- 
, titlftydf Iho ..•> .;** ' r . 

J '* v * ^ ~ ' * • • ’ 'Su^juisi . be 
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estimate the total number of Sufis there. They 
then assert that the age of the adepts is very 
difficult to ascertain, but note that Bazarbaev 
insists on the predominance of retired people. 
Against him they claim that Sufism attracts the 
young. Yet they fail to mention that Bazarbaev 
does give a breakdown by age: out of 234 “con-- 
vinced believers" none is under forty-two, and 
199 are over fifty-four. Compare A. Bennigsen 
and C. Lemercier-Quelquejay, Islam in the 
Soviet Union (1967): 

A recent enquiry carried out in the native quarter of 
Tashkent . . . shows that the majority of men and 
women aged 55 and over belonging to (he lower 
strata of society are believers, although only )0 per 
cent of them scrupulously observe religious rites or 
attend regularly the Friday prayers in the mosques. 
Even those who are atheists or are indifferent to 
religion turn to it again when they reach the critical 
age of 55. 
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The third theme of the book is, of course, 
religious symbolism, Eliade’s lifelong preoc- 
cupation and the focus of almost all his studies. 
According to hint, the symbols are neither 
forms of religious consciousness, itor mani- 
festations of religious meaning. On the con- 
trary. they consti lute (lie real content of every 
religion. He even goes so far os to assert the 
primacy of symbols over religion itself, and 
that all different religions are the different 
" languages" or discourses in which one and the 
same symbolic core is variously manifested. 
Thus understood, religion is conceived as a 
universal invariant that pre-exists ail actual re- 
ligions. seen as variants of it. This principle 
applies equally to individual religious experi- 
ence. The Clear Light described by Eugdne 
Ionesco is the same as that seen by dying per- 
sons in the Tibetan Book of the Dead. This is 
not because the playwright, then a precocious 
youth, had the same "state of consciousness" 
(as William James would undoubtedly have 
suggested), but because all dying persons find 
themselves in the presence of one and the same 
symbolic entity, irrespective of the differences 
in their creeds and mental states. 

The long-delayed third volume of Eliade ’s 
History of Religious Ideas covers the period 
between the fourth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies. This, however, is not a straight histori- 
cal description of religious beliefs, ideas and 
institutions, but father an attempt to interpret 
various successive as well as synchronic “reli- 
gious creations in their proper spiritual hori- 
zon". In this Eliade remains true to himself 
when he says: "it is the man who creates the 
religion, though in creating it he follows pat- 
terns that are uncreated and inherent ih the 
nature of religion itself’. ■ 

This is ail Well and good when one is dealing 
with pre (or nou-)hislorical religions, for in 
them the patterns ireful themselves in their 
pristine purity, still unblurred by historicity, 
and with their. symbolic core still inseparable 
■ from its immediate mythological (that is non- 
theblogical) interpretation. But Christianity is 
fair morq difficult to tackle, for hot only is it 
historic both' in its origins and in the chronolo- 
gy of its development , but it is Also historical in 
the. sense that "the process and' the end” of 
history constitute a very significant aspect of 
Christian Self-n ware ness and one of the fqund- 
, . at ions pf Christian theology. Is it possible, ps 
Eliade maintains; to treat a "historic apd his- 
torical" Veligion in terms of eternal, ohistorical 
'patterns, .structures and tendencies? ;Onc 
- might try to answer 1 ! his questioh by taking two 
copcrete '■religious creations": - . one from a 
; “natural anp pa^hn"religion,theqtherfroma 
; great "historicar rcligloft- hndreduct bqth to 
; one and thje s&mepattern. Suchareductionwlil 
he incomplete and . theoretically i riconsistent 
until we liavp dtscdvc red : arid , wlicri possible, 
defined the type rind character of trip conscious 
“POntcxtij pf theSe crc for instance, 

■ Nuiri; the tied of tlpaVen of fhe Samoyeds, is 
: opposed tp the Old. Evil One, Of God 6f Death, 
(is Good is opposedip.Evil In MariiohAeanlsm. 
BotHrcligidps CQutd;bereduceljto a p(rilenvb( 
;'e i hico*bntolo|i ca| dualism", j n (He Samoyed 
. case, hbwever , the good Gad does nof kriow of 
: the existc ncrioftheElyilpne; ofidthf Eyil One 
' ; is eq ua(|y unaware of God's eXistencei {n tfo 
: i sa 0 hdj easel the Qdad i^ perfcctly Aware pf 
.* oslgood arid of the 
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ducible to one and the same dualist ic pattern of 
Evil versus Good, for there exists also another 
dualism, conscious versus unconscious, which 
has to he taken into account because unless the 
creator is conscious of his creation, no ethical 
dualism is possible. 

Eliade. though not himself a structuralist, 
used the term "structure” or "model” of reli- 
gious phenomena which cannot be conscious of 
themselves, for if they become self-conscious 
they cease to be what they were. But in so 
doing he speaks from his own religious posi- 
tion. which can recognize the pre-historic, 
namely (hat which lies outside history, only by 
virtue of the fact that he himself has already 
"fallen into’’ history. When dealing, on the 
other hand, with a theology (Christian or 
Muslim) or a religious philosophy (Buddhist or 
Vedantist), we must recognize that we are 
dealing with an object of investigation that has 
developed terms for its own self-description. 
This self-knowledge has to be taken as an 
objective fact, side by side with our own con- 
cepts and methods. An investigator of religion 
(even if he is an atheist) cannot escape his own 
religious self-awareness, in which the idea of 
god or gods, of grace, belief, rite, faith, sin, 
salvation (where applicable) assume their par- 
ticular meaning according to religious tradi- 
tion, irrespective of whether he is part of this 
tradition or rejects it. The very notion of reli- 
gion is given to him In his own tradition even 
before he starts his investigation of another 
religion or of religion in general. From Eliade 's 
own point of view his methodology is, as it 
were, scientific, whereas from mine it derives 
from his religious position. 

With Christianity (as with Islam), when one 
"falls into history” and realizes that the reli- 
gion’s pristine structures are pre-historic (that 
is, pre-Christian), one inevitably falls into 
theology too, which conceptualizes those 
structures. But even theology cannot prevent 
them from surviving also in the form of 
"fringe” mystical movements* both anti- 
theoiogjca! and anti-historical. It is with these 
that Eliade feels himself more at home, and not 


Fletcher gives similar statistics for mainstream 
Christianity in the Soviet Union, where h 
appears that children acquire religion ton 
baby-sitting grandmothers, and then abandon 
or conceal it, avoiding the sanctions, such « 
expulsion from higher education, that hit 
young believers. 

How much can be learnt, given such dr- 
cumsiances? The authors attack American col- 
leagues for saying (wrongly) that Sufism inibt 
Soviet Union must be insignificant becauseve 
have only "limited" data on it. Bennigsen ami 
Wimbush assert that on the contrary tlx 
sources are plentiful and revealing. But else- 
where they, too, concede that the evidence is 
limited. Such contradictions, however, are to 
be excused in the work of pioneers, and we 
must be grateful to both writers for putting (Ms 
intriguing subject firmly on the map. 


with theologies. Yet In Christianity we also 
have other kinds of fringe movement, in which 
Christian historicism finds its more extreme 
expression and eventually becomes an end b 
itself, sometimes at the cost of religion itself. 
Here Eliade changes sides and allies himself 
with a Christianity threatened with destruction 
by evil forces, which he tries to account to 
by adducing spurious parallels from outside 
Christianity: for example, “One must wail un- 
til the twentieth century to witness a simile 
phenomenon, notably the enthusiastic wel- 
come. all over Western Europe, of a milknar- 
ianism of eastern origin, Marxism-Leninism' 
(my italics). 

It is in the later chapters (which have nothing 
to with Christianity) that Eliade is most in his 
element, and where his insights are, as usd 
brilliant and penetrating. He turns in conch- 
. sion to Tibetan Buddhism and tries to bccwwi 
for its enormous complexity by recourse to ik 
notions of "synthesis’* and “syncretism". Hu 
syncretism, which is indisputable in thiscast 
exists on two levels. There are a number d 
Tibetan traditions the sacred texts (raaioh 
Tantrist) of which explicitly acknowledge, « 
even describe, the fact of their own inlenul 
heterogeneity; but at the same time, when w- 
deavouring to explain a complex religious pwj 
nomenon synchronically - as it presents it# 
to the explorer at a given stage - one can only 
do so in terms of a synthesis. So . the* 
notions can be reduced to, or derived from, 
the investigator’s own consciousness of a* 
people's religion. . 

Tltese last two books - apart from theu 
mensely rich factual material - mb 5 * * 
garded as a final exposition of Eliade s 
about Religion and religions. For. as an 
thor, he did not progress, 
one idea to another, towards an intepfj 
theory of religiqus consciousness and sy^" 
ism. On the contrary, he seems to have 
his ideas at the very beginning, in 
1930$, so that his books appear not as 
marks in the devfelopment of his thin b 
as successive moments in its concreti 
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Theoften, as it seems to us, uncertain response 
of Europeans to the discovery of America has 
long been a subject of historical bewilderment 
equalled only perhaps by the bewilderment of 
ihe first explorers themselves. From the end of 
the eighteenth century, with the appearance of 
i scientific historiography concerned over- 
whelmingly with the origins of the modem 
world, the discovery of America and the new 
sca-routeto fndia came to be seen as, in Adam 
Smith’s words, simply “the most important 
events in the history of mankind". Columbus’s 
voyages had a place, together with the inven- 
tion of the printing press and the heliocentric 
theory, in an extended history of man’s pro- 
pessive understanding pf nature and, in 
Michelet’s famous formulation, of his discov- 
ery of himself. This view became something of 
an orthodoxy for the Romantics and has never 
seriously been challenged. For the author of 
this lavish book, Columbus is still the recogniz- 
able harbinger of modernity, standing "k la 
frontifcre entre le Moyen Age et ia Renaiss- 
ance". 

But just how so historically significant an 
event was to be interpreted has varied with the 
cultural and political sensibilities of its his- 
torians. The initial enthusiasms which marked 
the work of Robertson, Raynal, Michelet and 
Humboldt were based on the twin notions of 
the superiority of Western culture and the civi- 
tag power of commerce. Modern historians, 
however, have been more inclined to recognize 
that, in the end, Montaigne was probably right 
in viewing the discovery as a calamity, in which 
whole cultures were bartered away for a hand- 
ful of trinkets. 

As a consequence many have now turned 
their attention to the problem of the rela- 
tionship between Ihe discoverers and the 
discovered, to what, after Ldvi -Strauss and 
Foucault, has come to be called the problem of 
“the other". This is the subject of Jean-Paul 
Dmiois’s book, it is, as he says, primarily ab- 
out recognition. The central question it seeks 
to answer is hdw did the early travellers to 
America cope with the mass of bewildering 
Information with which they were confronted? 
"Connaltre", as he says, “a 6t6 avant tout re- 
connaitre . . ; But recognition could only be 
•chreired though wh8t Duviols rather mis- 
kMingly call* “filters" ‘and “prejudices”. No 
observer can hope to make sense of the wholly 
new except in terms of pre-existent strategies 
^ description; and these are only "pte- 
in the sense of what Gadamer, and 


Heidegger before him, called the “fore- 
structure of knowledge”. Such strategics in- 
clude those possible worlds and impossible 
beings: the Earthly Paradise, the Amazons, 
the Giants, the Hyperboreans, the Fountain of 
Eternal Youth and so on which were rapidly 
translated to the New World immediately upon 
its discovery. As Duviols points out, Columbus 
himself claimed, albeit only briefly, to have 
discovered the Earthly Paradise at the mouth 
of the Orinoco, and persisted in his search for 
Cannibals - which he found - and the Ama- 
zons, which he did not. But they also included a 


wide range of prior anthropological and 
psychological hypotheses which were subject 
to radical transformation during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Since Duviols has divided his material up 
according to subjcct-inatler, the processes by 
which this transformation took place urc large- 
ly obscured. To place, for instance , Sir Walter 
Ralegh beside the great eightecnth-ccntury 
Jesuit ethnologist Joseph Francois Lafitau be- 
cause both record and existence of aceplmli, 
ignores the fact that Lafitau’s project was pre- 
cisely to find explanations for seemingly un- 
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The ancient Maya are popularly thought to 
have been a rather peuceful people whose lead- 
ers, particularly the priests, were preoccupied 
with astronomical star-gazing, in stark contrast 
to the bloodthirsty, and slightly later, Aztecs. 
This image has largely resulted from the influ- 
ence of the two pre-eminent scholars on the 
Maya of this century, Eric Thompson and S. G . 



Diagram of the Maya carved cover of the sepulchre 
from the Temple of the Inscriptions, Palenque. ft is 
reproduced from Arts of the Indian Americas: _ 
Leaves from the sacred tree by Jamake Highwater 
(372pp. Harper and Row. £17. 0 06 430134 4). 


Morley. While they were alive, no one dared 
question it, or at least, not loo loudly. Thomp- 
son died in 1975, Morley several years earlier. 
Since theiT deaths, majoT advances in the de- 
cipherment of Maya epigraphy, and more inci- 
sive analysis of Maya art, have brought the 
image into question. 

The Blood of Kings: Dynasty and ritual in 
Maya art, dispels the image more than any 
other previous text. Linda Scheie and Mary 
Ellen Miller, experts- in Maya epigraphy, pre- 
sent Maya society as one in which kings prac- 
tised warfare, the torture and sacrifice of cap- 
tives, and religious rituals of self-mutilation on 
a sinister scale. Using Maya epigraphy and art, 
they argue that the Maya kings of their respec- 
tive city states engaged in these rituals because 
"blood was the mortar of ancient Maya life and 
ritual”. Descent and blood-line legitimized the 
right to rule, and the blood-letting rituals, 
which were supervised or conducted by a king 
on important occasions (accession to the 
throne, royal marriage, dedication of build- 
ings, victory in battle, and so on) ensured the 
continuation of the social order. Supernatural 
power was channelled to the Mayo world 
through a king's action and his blood. 

Scheie and Miller's book accompanies the 
exhibition The Blood of Kings: A new inter- 
pretation of Maya art, to be seen at the Kimbell 
Ait Museum, Fort Worth, and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, this year. With one exception , 
all the objects in the exhibition, as well as 
several unexhibited works, are Illustrated with 
colour pages. The book is divided according to 
the eight thematic sections of the exhibition. 
The objects related to each theme are illus- 
trated and described in each corresponding 
chapter, supplemented by background In- 
formation and explanation. There is also an 
introductory chapter on the Maya, the history 
of the study of the Maya, and Maya art and 
iconography, as well as an epilogue describing 
the ancient Maya calendars, their recording of 
time, and a few basic principles of Maya writ- 
ing. Indeed, though occasionally it is a little 
cluttered by detail and academic argument, 
this is the most thorough guide-bopk to .the 
subject that has ever been written. 


natural phenomena in distinct social practices. 
There can, he argued, he no such things as 
“men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders" hut there might exist tribes who, for 
cultural reasons, cultivated raised shoulders, 
thus creating an impression of nccklcssiicss. 
The explanation may sound a little forced - 
Lufitau’s often do - but the distance which 
separates it from Ralegh’s simple reportage is 
the distance between simple travel literature 
and a theoretically informed science of man. 

The lack of any strong historical argument is 
further complicated by the very wide range of 
topics which the book attempts to cover. Many 
of these have little in common beyond the fact 
that they occupy the same geographical space: 
pirates and filibusters rub shoulders with the 
Jesuit missions to Paraguay which Voltaire 
ridiculed in Candide, with chapters on the Eng- 
lish view of Mexico in the eighteenth century 
and the “prejudices” displayed by the metro- 
politan Spaniards towards American crlollos. 
Duviols is most interesting in precisely those 
areas where the material is least familiar, in 
particular the discussions on the European 
perceptions of colonial societies and the fasci- 
nating account of Lima and of the cities of 
Mexico. The coverage of the more thoroughly 
researched ureas, the discussion of die “bon 
sauvage”, of cannibals and cannibalism , of 
Giants and Amazons, of the eightecnth- 
ccntury debate over the “newness" of the New 
World and its consequent inferiority to the 
Old, all these, though they contain some in- 
teresting insights, are often little more than 
perfunctory. 

This is a curious book. Some earlier version 
of it earned its author a doctoral d'Etat but 
there is hardly a trace of the portentous scho- 
larship, and the intellectual originality, which 
that must have required. What remains is, in 
fact, a collection - a wonderful collection to be 
sure - of illustrations from nearly 300 years of 
travel literature held together by a loose analy- 
tical structure which in some places amounts to 
little more than a series of extended captions. 
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exegetical inpbvator and of jydgfts 'jl'SjjLi 
light of bur knowledge of prasmi's* 
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despite ■ a fortune : teller fore- 
. Tjung that; John ; garrison would suffer death 
■ a 8 e pf thirty-three, he set off at 

; ' ^ a 8C t° undertake a canop trip up 

• . .Hft' r ?mQtest and most dangerous tribu- 

L S? Amazon - thus braying the prqs- 
fWot'ItteBIg Gurgle", 

• ctioie for.hisfldventure was. an 

4 “P tbe Jari (which flows from 

mlp.the pfctuary of the Amazori)-arid 
.;. v u^P:^? °r bther.,oC (te even smaller tribti- 
wh f ch forms thebpund- 
V Guidna and Surinam ip the 

fc: ^ i r ^ ^^^hilli. thM along oortage -esfr- 
— lle-fifteep idlotnetres t’ and down 
bVijrbmi^ngdoQkihg rivers: that 
Ajjqqtjoj :l A<wppden 


Canadian-type six-metre canoe, in kit form, 
was purchased; a tough-looking Australian 
travelling companion was selected; thoughts of 
Sponsorship were rejected as this was to be a 
trip ‘‘for the hell of it"; all seemed set for a 
cheerfully audacious venture. 

Bqt almost fronj the beginning things started 
to go wrong. The streams were more beset by 
rapids arid fallen, trees than expected; his ori- 
ginal companion - after a bnd scolding from a 
spilt camp, kettle and a series of acrimonious 
quarrels - gave up, and Harrison had to make a 
-fresh start; malaria struck; repeatedly and 
' quinine ran short;, his substitute companion 
developed Leishmaniasis; they were afflicted 
by fire-ants,, scorpions; hornets, ejectnc eels 
and - Predictably but maddeningly - the ubi- 
quitous mosquitoes. Even the monkeys they 
,. shot to ea| were. riddled. with vyorms. Finally 
they had to bury one dsuaily encountered ac- 
•. q U aint«nce and leave another behind (through 
no fauit of their own) at a. jungle ajtstnp with 
no Apparent chance of his getting a place on a 
rescue flight. With so many troubles* it was 
hardly surprising that they did not succeed m 
getting over the watershed and completing 

h'i ivJ.ikiMS 


different from the light-hearted opening of the 
book. Good humour is an early casualty. The 
connoisseur of Anglo-Saxon travel-writing- ab- 
out the Amazon will look here in vain for the 
camaraderie of Theodore Roosevelt’s descrip- 
tion of his exploration of the Rio dn Duvida , or 
for the coolly understated reportage of Peter 
Fleming’s Brazilian Adventure on the Ara- 
guaya, pr even for the - more recent - bon- 
homie of Robin Han bury-Teni son's log of his 
waterborne traverse of the Amazon basip . In- 
. stead, (he reader will find a totally convincing , 
and matter-of-fact account of a" grim senes of 
encounters with a variety of predators - some 
human (in the form of gold-prospectors, 
gedlpgi^ts, crooked river-boat masters, hard- ■ 
hearted pilots and others) and some non- 
human (in the form of alligators, jaguars and 
the usual catalogue of snakes). In the circum- 
stances it is not. surprising that there; are 
frequent bursts of bpd.temper pnd even' more 
frequent outbursts of bad language. It was that 
sort of trip; v i 

■But however grim the tale, as u record of. 
courage and endurance it deserves to stand in 
■ ; an honoured place on any shelf .devoted to the 
se| ^punishing experiences of Anglo-Saxons up 
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One would have thought ihsit il was easy 
enough to understand. Twenty or so indi- 
viduals sit round a tabic and try lu agree on (he 
solution to some difficult problems, on the 
basis that they are accountable Tor their deci- 
sions; that it is therefore better to hang 
together than to hang separately; and that 
hanging together implies being pretty reticent 
about their methods of doing business. There is 
nothing very surprising or mysterious about all 
that; il is very much ns we ourselves would 
behave in similar circumstances. And then, 
suddenly, the lid blows off the system. Michael 
Hcseltine storms out of Number 111 Downing 
Street, claiming chat he has been compelled to 
resign by “a breakdown of constitutional pro- 
cedures"; his assertion is promptly dismissed as 
exaggerated anti misleading; the drama esca- 
lates into a crisis, which is confidently alleged 
to shake the Government to its foundations; 
and nil the political pundits have a field-day 
airing their rival constitutional theories. So 
perhaps it is not so simple after all; perhaps it is 
worth making one more effort to unveil whut 
the present Secretary of the Cabinet has called 
“the marvels and mysteries of Cabinet govern- 
ment". 

Peter Hennessy, the latest in a long line of 
writerson I his subject, differs from many of his 
predecessors not only by being rather more 
lively and anecdotal but also by dealing, sen- 
sibly, with the practice rather titan merely the 
theory. But like most of them, he tends to be 
long on analysis, where he has the advantage of 
hindsight, and rather shorter on prognosis and 
prescription, where he seems content to con- 
fine himself to ground which has already been 
covered a good many times. In a long chapter 
on "Overloading the Engine. 1945-79" , which 
accounts for nearly a third of the book, he 


recognizes the growing burden imposed on 
Cabinet Ministers by the insistent demands of 
an increasingly sophisticated electorate and he 
docs full justice to the various devices which 
have been adopted to lighten that load since 
the war - successive onslaughts on the number 
of Cabinet committees; the grouping of related 
departments under “overlords"; the amal- 
gamation of several such departments into a 
single super-department; the creation of the 
Central Policy Review Staff to formulate a 
comprehensive strategy for the administration 
as a whole; und the introduction of prime min- 
isterial "cabinets", of one sort or another, into 
Number 10. Few of these innovations have 
survived intact for long; and today, if we are to 
believe the commentators, the overload on the 
Cabinet system is as great as ever, if not 
greater. What is to be done? 

In a much shorter chapter, a mere fifteen 
pages, Hennessy reviews the reforms which are 
currently ftishio liable, without expressing any 
very definite views about their respective 
merits - possibly because they have all been 
rehearsed so many times already that he thinks 
further critical comparison unnecessary. But 
he misses an opportunity.wlien he casts a wist- 
ful glance at n new inquiry into the machinery 
of government on the lines of the Haldane 
commit tee, only to reject this option on the 
grounds that “any attempt to tackle all (he 
parcels on our conveyor belt of overload would 
taken generation". It is a pity that he dismisses 
this possibility so summarily. A comprehensive 
job on the Haldane model badly needs to be 
done, not least because it could offer an oppor- 
tunity, which is becoming overdue, to reassess 
the machinery of government in terms not 
simply of tinkering with departmental struc- 
tures and organization but of tackling the con- 
ceptual problem of the correct relationship be- 
tween a government's social and economic 
policies and its administrative machinery in the 
years which will take us into the twenty-first 
century. David Howell came near to identify- 
ing the point in his perceptive comment, 
quoted by Hennessy, that the Heath govern- 
ment reforms involved both a tight approach to 
the control of public expenditure and an em- 
phasis on administrative reform and cost-cut- 
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These two books complement one another. 
Nigel West in GCHQ investigates, in some 
depth one particular. aspect of British intelli- 
gence while Waller Laqueur in World of Sec ■ 
k« concentrates on, the whale field of Amer- 
ican intelligence and alsb provides, for pur- 
poses of comparison,., sharp insights into the 
intelligence communities of the Soviet Union 
and some Western countries. Each book re- 
flects the political, culture from which itde- 
nves|‘ British official reticence -has meant that 

■ West has had to rely apart from the official 
history (F. H. Hinsley's British Intelligence in 
'the Sfcond World War) - on what he has been 
able Ip glean firioni the memoirs and memories 
of those who were connected with the Gove m- 
meniCode arid Cypher School, which became 
knmtii ns Government Communication Head- 
quarjprs (GCHQ). In (he jes^ Inhibited enr 
ivironmcnt of ihe United States/P rofe^or La- 
quci£ actually received help from the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) nnd was able to 
read-, a great ; manly intelligence summaries 
which gave hhh it; clear perspective. 

Because Laqueur is so much concerned with 
ihe analytical process of intelligence and also, 
oo dqubi, because of (he [sensitivity rif signals 
i nteljfgcnce (SIpI NT), he .has much more . to 
Say ajjoui the (?IA; (hnq about the touch larger 
Nali^ - 

handles SIGINT ^ousi he has less lo tell us 


than West about, for instance, the UKUSA 
agreement which involves SIGINT co-opera- 
tion between Australia, Canada and New Zea- 
land, as well as the two main participants. La- 
queur is naturally preoccupied to a great extent 
with the intelligence duel between the two 
super-powers, and we must assume that high- 
grade Soviet communications are proof against 
the cryptanalysts of NS A and GCHQ. At the 
same time one should not minimize the import- 
ance of the intelligence that can be derived 
from traffic analysis (ie, analysis of the fre- 
quency and direction of transmissions) even 
where the content of the transmitted messages 
is indecipherable. Neither author relates in de- 
tail how SIGINT meshed into the decision- 
making of military commanders, during the 
Second World War. For these insights, relating 
to the naval war in the Pacific, the student must 
turn to And / lViflJ There: Pearl Harbor and 
Midway -breaking the secrets by Rear Admiral 
, E.T. Layton et ai (1985), 

Given the ' exceptional importance of 
MAGIC (ihe ' American code-name for 
Jnpnnese cipher) ' in the Pacific : war and 
ULTRA (the British code-name for German 
cipher) in the Eurppean war, it is understand- 
able that West should be inclined to exaggerate 
the potentialities of SIGINT, which he de- 
; scribes as " mor<* accurate , easier to verify. Hiss 
risky and cheaper to, acquire 'than bltl- 
foshioned espionage". This bold statement 
may be contrasted with F. H.- Hinsley’s more 
modest claim, that SIGlNT is "always incom- 
plete!'. ■ The massive reliance : of; thfe KGB op 
humqn intelligence (HUMINTj kuggests that it 
would be rash to write it, ipffr Liqueur ascribes 
the failures of American intelligence' ih-Vfeit- 
nam parity to the lack of HpMltflY Hb*lso 
stresses its relevance in thfe struggle against 
. terrorism and drug traffic, [• ' ;!••!■>: 

We st rightly draws a'tUmion fo thfcWcess of 

World War In drawing So . many bmliant Te- 


ting which were the two blades of one pair of 
scissors, and that as soon as the pressure for the 
control of public expenditure was relaxed in 
1972 the impetus to administrative reform died 
away. The thought needs to be developed into 
u coherent theory, specifically about the re- 
vised role which may be appropriate for the 
Treasury in relation to an economy which is 
becoming increasingly fragmented and diversi- 
fied, and, more generally, about the changes in 
the whole machinery of Cabinet government 
which may be required to meet the challenges, 
and the opportunities, of a post-industrial soci- 
ety dominated by technological development. 

Hennessy himself, adopting a more limited 
approach to the problem of reform, expresses 
his own preference for a combination of min- 
isterial “cabinets" and a revived CPRS serving 
the Cabinet as a collective entity. But he does 
not sound wholly convinced that Lhis prescrip- 
tion would be more successful than any of the 
other remedies which he lists; and it is almost 
with implied acquiescence that he quotes 
Anthony Crosinnd's despairing remark that 
“all we can do is to press every button we've 
got. Wc do not know which, if any, of them will 
have the desired results." If Crosland was 
right, we may as well write off Cabinet govern- 
ment as a failure and try to devise some 
wholly different way of bringing wisdom and 
discipline to bear on our conduct of public 
uffairs. 

Fortunately, there is no need to be so pessi- 
mistic. Our present system of government has 
shown itself to be a remarkably tough and resi- 
lient instrument for the exercise of political 
power, capable of carrying the British people 
relatively unscathed through the traumatic 
years since 1945 and of surviving successive 
changes of both economic fortune and prime 
ministerial style. It owes its survival, as Hen- 
nessy acknowledges, to the fact that “in a ma- 
ture democracy a collective approach to deci- 
sion making . . . goes with the grain, ft is a kind 
of guarantee against an over-mighty leader and 
an overweening ideology. Cabinet government 
does not suit tyrants." Very true; and, 
although Hennessy can record occasions, par- 
ticularly in relation to the development of nuc- 
lear weapons, when prime ministers have 


emits from the universities. Recruitment in 
wartime is seldom a problem but it can soon 
become one when peace returns. (Laqueur’s 
comments should be carefully studied by all 
those in this country who were alarmed by the 
recent case of Michael Bettaney, who worked 
for MI5. He writes that “the present practice of 
selecting young recruits straight out of college 
is wasteful , if not pernicious" .) The problem is 
related to what Laqueur describes as “InteliU 
gence in a Cold Climate"; that is to say, the 
disfavour and defamation to which the profes- 
sion is often subjected in peacetime in demo- 
cratic societies. In the United States this atti- 
tude is widespread; in this country it is a 
monopoly of the Left. It is a mistaken attitude 
because the less one antagonist knows about 
the nature of thi threat posed by the other, the 
: more likely they both are to blunder into war. 
The period when the United States wrongly 
believed that (here was a "missile gap” wail a 
dangerous period of accelerating missile con- 
struction by both sides. Moreover, as Laqueur 
points out: "Without the existence of satellite 
reconnaissance systems there would have been 
no SALT agreement 

The disquiet In GreatBrltain about the Sec- 
ret Services is aggravated by the fact that they 
escape parliamentary control. Thy lack of 
, oversjght (to use the American expression) is 
easy to diagnose but difficult to remedy. 
Democratic, politics flourish on the conflict of 
parties, but it is disastrous to infect the intelli- 
gence community with such conflicts . Scarcely 
had japan Been defeated before the Republi- 
can; Congress wd$[cfmvulsed with attacks, on 
ROosqvelt’s supposcd cdmplicify in the disaster 
! ofPea rlHdtbpf t h rough havingallegedly yjth- 
‘ heW vital, intelligence front his military com- 
manders ibHawairt Laqqgqrcites instances of 
[the. attempts ' by ,Congr?$f to exercise ; "oveir- 
; such tfie, Hiighes-Ryan Act’ (1974) 
ihpuUted' that ■■ np less than eight., con- 
i' gres^iDnal conuuitte^ should be wattled; fee- 


short-circuited the Cabinet by limiting kncm 
ledge and discussion to small groups of sen® 
ministers, he also acknowledges that on all 
critical issues of national policy they have been 
concerned to cany the Cabinet with the ra 
Hennessy records that it took no less than 
twenty-six meetings of the full Cabinet to 
secure final acceptance of the terms of the IMF 
loan in 1976; and the importance of Cabinet 
solidarity was again demonstrated during the 
Falk lands war, where he reports a senior 
minister as saying of the Prime Minister that 
“she had to carry the Cabinet on every major 
decision. That task force would never have 
sailed without Cabinet approval." Despite the 
extent to which a conviction prime minister 
may seem to have put-Cabinet government on 
ice, Hennessy believes that “the old model 
could , and probably will . be restored in the few 
minutes it takes a new Prime Minister to travel 
from Buckingham Palace to Downing Street." 

But, although this judgment may well be 
proved right, one could wish that Hennessy 
had explored its implications in greater depth. 
The resilience of Cabinet government derives 
not a little from its congruence with an adversa- 
rial political system, which postulates a strong 
and united executive under constant challenge 
from an organized and determined opposition, 
capable of providing an alternative govern- 
ment at a moment's notice. This system is am 
being called in question. Two parties are felt to 
be no longer sufficient to satisfy the varied 
political preferences of the electorate; a huag 
Parliament is thought to be a real possibility; 
precedents have been established for evading 
parliamentary accountability by recourse to i 
referendum; and - perhaps most significant oi 
all - the reinforcement of its position which i 
government has hitherto been able to secure 
on occasion by invoking the Official Secrets 
Acts may henceforward be denied it if the 
pressure for legislation guaranteeing freedom 
of information becomes Irresistible. Changes 
of this kind, and on this scale, could not be 
without effect on the theory of collective re- 
sponsibility; and another book is waiting lobe 
written here. Will Peter Hennessy take it on 
and complete the study which Cabinet begins 
so creditably? 


fore active intervention in another counU) 
("covert action") could take place. Such a tt 
quirement was, of course, tantamount to a pro- 
hibition. Whatever committees are set 
must be dependent for information oo 
they are told; the only alternative would be w 
set up a second intelligence community tos» 
dow the first, which would clearly be a reap* 
for chaos. . 

It must also be remembered that m 
United States both political parries sliate » 
common attitude towards the fundament 
their country's foreign nnd defence P° ,k:i “' 
Britain this is no longer the case. Isil no 
within the bounds of belief that an e 
representative might regard it. as hismor 
to disclose secret information abo , 
weapon, say a neutron bomb, the deploy™ 
of which he strongly opposed? In this cat 
must be pointed out that there ■ 8 / lo S “ f Pat . 
ance or “positive vetting” of member 8 ® 1 
tiament. The most hopeful formula PJ 
liamentary "oversight” is probably Q 8 .j 
Privy Councillors, such as that wni 
ducted Lord Franks’s review intotbeon^. 

, the Falklands war. Problems coneemu^^ 
Secret Services require honest debate . ^ 
best promoted by serious studies, 
these, into the anatomy of intelligence ; - 
incorpora tion into the body polh 10, : .■•j 

There are thirteen contributions to 
(283pp. Oxford: Blackwell, 

£7.95[ 0 631 14239 8), a coltecdon ( 
edited by Steven Lukes yvho also p ru ^ 

long introduction. These indude. _ 

. Russell on "The Forms of Power ; WV, y 
. on “Domination by Economic row ^ 

( Authority’!; Robert Dahl on ?°A rfl ndt #.! 

Control of Behavior"; Hannah A 
- : "Communicative Power"; JQrge^ . q# : 

i • ; ori “Hannah Arendt's 
r >pt of^ower”; aij^Taipott Parsons, 9?. 

.’ arid trie Social Sysitem!'. 
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foual browsers may be tempted to dismiss 
it L Ranelagh’s Men on Women as crank 
Ewaiure on the strength of Ihe simplistic for- 
mulas of its cover blurb: “Women are evil. 
Men are objects. That was the view of man 
m years ago. Man's hostility to women has 
irted unchanged. If you doubt it, read this 
^ 1 ; - Readers better acquainted with the 
(tae may lend towards the same conclusion 
uaiue of the author's overblown generaliza- 
w and occasionally hysterical tone. Never- 
liless, there is much that is of interest in her 
yrt, which attempts to show the anti-feminist 
^ in both Eastern and Western folklore over 
ti ages. Ranelagh presents a formidable 
irjuni of material culled from such diverse 
vjrces as Egyptian papyri, biblical and dassic- 
4taK Buddhist Jatakas, and Arab compila- 
at like the Book ofSindibad and the Disci- 
Clericalis of Petrus Alfunsus (a Moorish 
:w converted to Christianity). The author is 
s pecially good at showing the interdepend- 
of literature and folklore, with motifs fre- 
fjenily travelling from east to west to appear 
n the works of Chaucer, Boccaccio and La 
Fontaine, and jokes that are hundreds - if not 
fsuunds - of years old. 

Ranelagh organizes her material in part 
Kcording to sources (with chapters on Chris- 
[an, Greek and Buddhist anti-feminism) and 
apart by topic (stories about women as sex- 
rtjttts, about wedding nights, seduction, 
file preoccupations, etc). While the stories 
.tanulYcs have an inherent fascination, their 
aloincc to Ranelagh’s argument is not al- 
»r}ie\ident. No one would dispute that there 
m enormous body of folk literature through- 
m Western and Middle Eastern cultures that 
initiates of ridicules women; this is hardly 
At the same time, the material does not 
‘arrant the author's enormous inferential 
tips, such as her sweeping pronouncements 
Oilman evolution and the rise of "Estabiish- 
®Ji", which began, according to her, with 
T’thisioric males bonding together for the 
while females raised babies and grubbed 
for food in solitude. We are to under- 
*«l that Establishment “served the interests 
^ of the males" and to this day still “under- 
^ the unremitting cancellations of the hu- 
“orighls of females". The author makes little 
^pt to discriminate between individual 
°r between sexism then and now; 
r <othe wotnen’s liberation movement for her 
toroslrurfient of oppression, engineered by 
“*?jo.give wbmert new financial burdens. 

■ ty e hough, the further Ranelagh pro- 
her book, the more detached her 
. ool corpes from her thesis, so that j*he • 
— SIT nply a mass of stories about men 
lenten - some of them anti-feminist, but 
HI them equally ridiculing men or.pre- 
a . Jtumane, pragmatic view of life in 
. neither sex has, the upper hand. In com- 
"is miscellany, the author seems unwit- 
• J{j^v^. ernu l a ted the medieval aesthetic 
folk? f|i e literary works she discusses.- 
, disparate,' even opposing 

■l 1 A»' rt a - 00SC fametybrk!, without, feel* 
K* reconcile of account for 

^MktiOns, 1 ; 

■ dun?*- ®nil discriminating femi- 

• IIwTjL ty'; Jan * MillOr in Women 

As the title suggests, her 
; 0ppoWte of Ranelagh’s, in 

• ,,J 4 Sttitu'des of women tp- 

^ °^ men “ In this case, as r 6- 

■ miiih • wajqir novelists [b’egin- 
l^i^^-^^-'Milleir, aiithor of' Many : 

• la'a nT v 1 tn bilingual educa : 

I ^igm fOr Women novelists speak- 
ictioirii' Like fynmig- 
L?- ^hten writers have 

of the dominant 
^ devblbp an “androgy- 


volves a sense of dividedness and alienation, 
and is both enriching and psychologically 
costly. 

Miller’s survey of women novelists includes 
such modern writers as Alice Walker, Doris 
Lessing, Toni Morrison and Christina Stead, 
but it is her analysis of the great nineteenth- 
century figures that is the most interesting. 
Women's stories. Miller points out, have not 
been the same as men's stories, for they en- 
compassed a different time-scale and tradi- 
tionally ended with the heroine's marriage. 
Moreover, in their straitened circumstances, 
nineteenth-century women demonstrated a 
qualitatively different kind of heroism from 
that of their male counterparts: Jane Austen's 
heroines, for instance, must choose their life 
partner at a young age, in the absence of out- 
sic|f knowledge of the male world and helpful 
advice from their elders (who generally offer 
only examples of what to avoid in marriage). 
Miller goes on to argue that the lovers of some 
heroines of Victorian novels - the Moore 
brothers in Shirley , Stephen Guest in The Mill 
on the Floss, Will Ladislaw in Midtllemarch - 
have been unjustly disparaged by male critics 
incapable of understanding their genuine 
appeal to women. (Although Miller’s heaviest 
barrage is reserved for Leslie Stephen and 
F. R. Leavis, even- such well-meaning Victo- 
rian liberals as George Henry Lewes and John 
Stuart Mill do not escape her censure for their 
attitudes towards women artists.) 

Miller focuses on how women novelists por- 
tray women perceiving men - as fathers, sons, 
lovers, and brothers. This approuch works well 
with Villette, a novel which is a veritable hall of 
mirrors, with the heroine watching herself 
watching men who watch her. Even here, 
though, there seems something wilfully eccen- 
tric in Miller’s argument, since the chapter, 
entitled “Brothers" focuses not on the real 
brother-sister relationship of Maggie and Tom 
in The Mill on the Floss or the spiritual kinship 
of Heathdiff and Cathy in Wuthering Heights 
(a subject disposed of in two pages), but rather 
on Charlotte Bronte’s heroines’ search for a 
lover in the form of an empathetic double. 
Readers may likewise find something strained 
in the author's contention that Villette has a 
happy ending and that the men in the novel are 
the imaginative creations of Lucy Snowe. . 

Others may find fault with the author’s ellip- 
tical prose style which, by its abrupt disjunc- 
tions, produces needless obscurity, especially 
in the first two chapters. At limes quotations 
are introduced whose connections to her argu- 
ment we are left to infer; at other times gener- 
alizations appear without sufficient examples 
to qualify, develop or illustrate their meaning. 
Once we get into the analysis of individual 
authors, however,. most of these difficulties fall 
away. If Miller seems to overstate her case on 
occasion, she provides valuable insights into 
the psychology of women novelists. In treating 
time-worn classics she is consistently original 
and provocative, while her discussion of lesser- 
known modern. works - like Paule Marshall’s 
Brown Girt, Brownstones.- makes us want to 
read them for ourselves. In that respect, one 
■ could hardly ask for more in a work' of cri- 
ticism. • 

Women, Men and Language by Jennifer Co- 
ates (178pp. Longman. Paperback £5.95. U 582 
29133 X) is a socioliriguistic account of sex 
differences in language. In Part One, Coates 
gives a brief outline of sociolinguistics and dis- 
cusses women as ft social group and Hie way in 
which linguists approach the question ot sex 
differences In language. Coates sees the dis- 
agreements in approach by linguists as stem- 
ming from disagreements over the status of 
women as a group. ; Part Two of the book is 
• concerned with how sociolinguistic evidence is 
'[• compiled and with the way in which linguistic 
variation Is analysed. Part Three looks nt.the 
. acquisition of sex-differentiated language. 

Women Guarding Men (259pp. University 
' of Chicago Press. £21.25. 0 226 98339 0) looks 
• at the way in which the hiririg Of women prison 
guards Iras transformed th* landscape of the 
male maximum security prison in the ^ United 
.[• States over the past fifteen years. Tlie book 
which contains many 

guards and their employers, covere'The 
, American Prispn’ 1 ; “Becommg ^ Guard , M- 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

“ . a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. „ 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 
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James and things 


Nicola Bradbury 


WILLIAM R. GOETZ 

Henry James and the Darkest Abyss of 

Romance 

215pp. Louisiana State University Press. £25. 

08071 125V3 

ADELINE K. TINTNER 

The Museum World t>f Henry James 

390pp. Michigan: UM1 Research Press. 

08357 17259 

'Tnimature poets borrow, mature poets steal." 
Eliot's dictum might (like so much that he 
wrote) have been lifted from Henry James: 
though for James the operative verb, with a 
nice ambiguity, is “appropriate". “To criticize 
is to appreciate, to appropriate, to take intel- 
lectual possession. to establish in fine a relation 
with the criticized tiling and make it one's 
own." Criticism was creative, in this sense, and 
imagination above all uppruprialive; William 
R. Goetz quotes from A Small Boy ami Others, 
Juntos writing on (he mystery of "Parisianisin": 

El was at ull events, this mystery, one’s property - 
that of one's mind: iiml so. once and Tor all. I helped 
myself to it from my balcony and tucked it away. 

James’s tone is a comically sly triumph: not a 
note William Goetz echoes in Henry Janies ami 
the Darkest Abyss of Romance, his subtle, 
earnest study of the fascinating, but indetermin- 
ate, question of the presence of the author in 
liiswork. Adeline R. Tintner, with the author- 
ity of a training in both English literature and 
an history, and the experience of forty years' 


study of 1 lenry James, displays no such critical 
hesitation. In The Museum World of Henry 
James she has taken on James's entire oeuvre, 
and a wide range of art, from Classical sculp- 
ture to the cinematograph, to produce the first 
extensive study of James’s use of actual works 
of art in his fiction. Her guidance is informed, 
interesting and masterly. The Museum World 
of Henry James is a classic of James criticism, 
bridging historical and aesthetic approaches. 

The novelist reminded himself to be “as solid 
and fixed and dense as you can”: an instruction 
the critic must observe, but not always obey. In 
gathering material from a long career of James 
studies. Adeline Tintner has overcome the 
problem of achieving n critical poise in relation 
lu early and developing work. She handles the 
young James’s crudities with sympathetic con- 
fidence, and shows clearly how the art that 
conceals art grew both in subtlety and daring. 
Ill "Travelling Companions", for example, his 
first product of the European experience in 
1869, James used both St Peter’s and the Piazza 
San Marco, but Tintner distinguishes between 
them to explain why one "artistic terminal" 
eventually ceased to interest the author, while 
the oilier, because of its "analogy to druwing 
rooiiK salon, anil theatre", and because it 
works as an “outdoor museum" which "fils in 
with (he tastes and activities not only of the 
people in James's fiction but of the whole civil- 
ized world", continues to appear in the late 
work. 

It is James’s strategy with his “world of 
things" that Tintner pursues. Her ear for varia- 
tions of tone complements a critical eye: she 


Information culture 


John Adlard 




JOHN PURKIS c 

A Preface to George Eliot 
197pp. Longman. £6.95. 

0582352789 

ELIZABETH DEEDS ERMARTH 

George Eliot 

163pp. Boston: Twayne. £ 14.95. 

118057 6910 2 

ALEXANDER WELSH 

George Eliot and Blackmail 

388pp. Harvard University Press. £20.50. 

0674348729 

'i have only read four books of George 
Eliot's", Yeats told a friend in 1886. "I don’t, 
mean to read a fifth." Half-a-dozen years after 
her death George Eliot's reputation was 
already in decline. To a large extent her re- 
valuation in the 1940s, based as it was on the 
rigours of the examination syllabus and on 
F..R. Leavis’s stern championship, won her 
respect rather than love. John Purkis's Preface 
to George Eliot is especially welcome because 
he bblieves that the reading of her novels is one 
of life’s “major experiences and pleasures". 

• His book, lavishly but sensibly illustrated, 
follows the standard plan of Longman’s Pre- 
face scries. lo which he has already contributed 
a Wordsworth, and it is no worse for that.' 
'Putjkis knows where to place his emphases, 
giving us four pages on that conservative land 
agent Robert Evans, the novelist's father, as 
wcllas a full-page portrait of him, four of his 
loiters and two pages from his diaries. He pro- . 
vides whnt the render wan |s to know of Geo^e 
. Eliot’s Midland home-life and education (bet- 
ter than Her brother's), the early intellectual 
. friendships in Coventry, the amorous John 
Chapman ami his Westmuifter Review, l\\c ner- 
vous Herbert Spencer; Ibe secure years with 
Lewes, the idulizdlion, the Inconsistencies, 
and the brief, bizarre marridge. to Cross; 
Evangelical and Uni tariari influences. Words: . 
worth, Scott, phrenology, Strauss, Feuerbach 
ami Comte are all explained lucidly; concisely 
in .their bearing on the development . of , her 
niind. Wisely, given the limited space at Ills 
disposal, he lias “tried to ijiake all roads lead to 
Middle march". HispUtseiludiesof representa- 
tive passages are excellent; the General Editor 
pj.the series is right to praise jiis “sudden in: 

; sights”, nirid it is pleasant to .see critical acumen 
combined with ait evident delight In driving 
up'lnto Lincolnshire and Notfinghatnshirq fo 
scarihofthe Millbn' the J^bss ft a!- 


picks up, for example, both a verbal satire and 
a pictorial joke in "The Madonna of the 
Future", where Mrs. Coventry, the 

“high-priestess of (he arts” carries on her hosnm the 
featured masterpiece of the story, a “huge miniature 
copyoflhc Madonna della Seggiola ". The oxymoron 
in the description “huge miniature 1 ’ and the Italian 
form of the picture’s title epitomize the American 
hostess’s pretensions and their absurd manifestation. 
The placing of the replica of the painting which 
shows the Christ Child resting on his mother's bosom 
right on the bosom of Mrs. Coventry is a pictorial 
joke. 

The control of nuance is equally important in 
Tintner's own terminology, and in the vital 
sense of interconnectedness between vocabul- 
ary and modes of apprehension, comically 
epitomized in the pun. So she explains that the 
signal works of art in The Portrait of a Lady arar 
each “summoned up for the reader and en- 
meshed with the plot in a triadic way - as 
object, symbol, and index”; here she relies on 
the familiarity of the visual material to sustain 
an abstract analysis. But turning to “Daisy Mil- 
ler”, she gives a detailed reading of the appear- 
ance in the tale of the Velazquez portrait of 
Pope Innocent X to substantiate her claim that 
James uses it to make an elaborate, multiple 
pun on the “innocent". In “The Aspem 
Papers", Tintner recognizes a Giorgione mas- 
terpiece overshadowed in the text by the more 
familiar Colleoni statue: but the point of her 
discovery is to illuminate afresh the dominance 
of the great mercenary, for the Giorgione turns 
out to be a semiotic red herring. 

The Museum World of Henry James covers 


Classical to early modern art, since “W 
never identified himself with any ‘ism’ ini? 
The pastoral, derived from Virgilian traditki 
(not the simpler Theocritan idyll), and n\Z 
through Rococo Arcadianism, reaches Jam 
through Watteau and through Balzac; it pn> 
vides a poignant mode for The Ambassadors- 
“pregnant with the sense of disaster in the n«i 
future" - and for The Wings of the Dm, 
Though James’s most celebrated artistic re* 
nances are with the Italian Renaissance, Tint, 
ner shows the importance of both earlier and 
later movements. She corrects the misconcep. 
tion that James ignored Symbolism by demon- 
strating the significance of Decadent imago 
and Symbolist figures in the tales of the 1890s 
and in The Sacred Fount. She does not simply 
list visual structures, but proposes an explana- 
tion for James's exploitation of this mode, to 
go beyond retinal vision towards an interpret 
live apprehension, whilst offering his m 
work as a form of criticism of the “sensualism 
and eroticism of the Decadents". It is not pic- 
tures, but “the operative image” which worts 
in James's text. 

Pictures are included in this book, however 
one hundred illustrations, some denatured in 
black-and-white, but serving for reference u 
make their points. This is a treasure house of 
detail, but no indifferent whole. Waddesdoo 
Manor, the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prizefigbi, 
the three desks in a single room at Lamb House 
(for writing standing, sitting, or lying down), 
jostle for attention in a view of James's wed 
which is grounded in good sense and lightened 
with ingenious perceptions. 
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present laughter 


D. J. Enright 


Writers hopeless with money 


Elizabeth Deeds Ermarth’s study also be- 
longs to u series. Twayne's English Authors, 
and follows its guidelines. With its single 
monochrome illustration, the frontispiece por- 
trait, it looks drab beside Purkis's book, and its 
presentation of the subject is drab. It is dear 
and forceful, but nanow in both scope and 
sympathy. All Its biographical facts are 
packed, quite readably, into the first chapter, 
and in the second Feuerbach and Spinoza are 
picked out as intellectual influences. Strange- 
ly, Ermarth devotes nearly seven pages to Spi- 
noza, whom Purkis ignores, though she admits 
“questions of influence seem somewhat 
peripheral, considering that Marian Evans de- 
veloped to maturity before she translated the' 
Ethics". The remaining chapters discuss the 
novels, one by one, and the conclusion defines 
George Eliot as “the novelist of Freedom", who 
“always demonstrates the creative power of 
free acts”. Ermarth is outspoken, even arro- 
gant, in her criticism of critics. Leavis on 
Daniel Deronda is “silly and ungenerous", she 
wonders why Robert Liddell bothered to 
write, and she is rather too quick to detect 
“transparent sexism” if any male writer exer- 
cises his inalienable right to dislike George 
Eliot. 

Alexander Welsh’s George Eliot and Black- 
mail is only partly about George Eliot. More 
than half of the first chapter is about Alfred 
Hitchcock; the final chapter, eighteen pages 1 
long, alludes to her, briefly, half a dozen times. 
This is a sophisticated academic exercise. The 
writing is leisurely and elegant; the writer 
draws upon his vast reading with ease and a 
quiet satisfaction. He is convinced, he tells us, 
that “the art of blackmail responds to sweeping 
Changes in the culture". His purpose is to show 
how George (Eliot's work “belongs tq the mod- 
ern culture of which it is ri pari and how it 
elucidates tv weakness in the strength of that 
culture”. In particular he ik “concerned here 
with 'the rjsc of information .in the culture and 
, dll tildl fo! lows therefrom”. 'The arresting title 
■ of his bnqk and its mysterious frontispiece, ft 
' ground plan of the Rending Room at the Bril' 
ish Museqm.lcad us tb expect insights i if not 
• revelations. Welsh takes us by the: shoulder 
. and propels us through wide landscapes of in- 1 
. formation theory, narrative theory, lexicogra- 
phy and biography; but; it js difficiilr to find 
much profi t i ii lire journey. Thisisq work likely : 
. to try. (hp patience of the alert reader.ii kind of* 
academic filibustering. Wearealongwayfrom 
! the auihoriif itf/^Je/nurr/i wjtiifier “reaching 
i : forward of;the whole copiousness towards 
\i the fa jldsf ' iriith^’thb' Iddst - pftttkk goad^'V i'-'t. 


David Grylls 


NORMAN RUSSELL 

The Novelist and Mammon: Literary responses 
to the world of commerce in the nineteenth 
century 

226pp. OxFord: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
0198128517 


Victorian novels are grounded in commerce - 
quite often in commercial malpractice. Failing 
firms and secret forgeries, crafty speculations 
and risky investments, are well-worn counters 
in their narrative currency; bankers, brokers, 
merchants and financiers, railway and insur- 
ance promoters, are frequently called on for 
piling up suspense or pointing moral balance- 
sheets. One could virtually draw up a paradigm 
of commercial drama in Victorian fiction. 
An ambitious financier, of obscure origin, 
equipped with a worthy child and a sinister 
subordinate, floats a titanic company whose 
safety is as certain as its exact nature is un- 
known. Tempted by the prospect of rapid en- 
richment, avaricious idlers and humble inno- 
cents are persuaded to part with their little all. 
The company crashes, the financier “bolts”, a 
panic ensues and hundreds are ruined. In the 
closing chapters the virtuous may be saved by a 
-providential legacy. 

A searching look at the commercial realities . 
underlying such stereotypes is afforded by 
Norman Russell’s The Novelist and Mammon. 

• Drawing on contemporary historians of busi-- 
; ness, he provides a fund of crisp information on . 
most features of Victorian commerce. He de- 
scribes the “company mania" of 1825, the later 
railway speculations, the bank-failures of the 
; 1850s. Familiar figures of Victorian finance - 
Hudson', Sadieir, the Rothschilds - have 
-separate accounts devoted to them; nuggets of 
; more recherche knowledge ftre regularly de- : 
■ posited in footnotes. Russell argues that two', 
factors in nineleehth-century commerce en- 
, couraged violent bursts' of speculation and 
widespread fraud and . tpismanagefiieriL' Ope 
wiU the imperfect state .of company' law); 
:iallv- before 1844: the! other' -the hvrlir 


When he turns to Victorian fiction, however, ii 
rapidly emerges that most of his authors are 
much less informed about commerce than heir 
-and much more prejudiced. Russell is willin* 
to forgive them for this - the novelist, he con- 
cedes, is a creative “genius" with “his 041 
inner purposes". But he still feels obliged u 
amend their accounts: Bulwer Lytton ‘mis- 
understands the mercantile uses of capita . 
Mrs Gaskell's Thornton in North and SM 
had no need to travel to Le Havre to invttfr 
gate the rising price of cotton when the answ 
was available in Liverpool. Repeatedly, R® - 
sell warns the reader to “exercise cauliOA ® 
“be on his guard" against the novelistlc ra- 
tion of commerce. 

This literal-mindedness sometimes pj 
dividends - ns when Russell exposes the 
quent equation of commerce with USU[ L_ 
too often it inflates the importance o 
merce, undervaluing other concerns. - 
Melmotte's peculations, though cen,raH ® . 
Way We Live Now, are only one componen 
a general panorama of cheating and cnica 
Similarly, Dickens’s financier Mertie.J 
rounded by images from religion and lege i 
quite as much a creature of parable . 
temporary portrait. Russell, ^ever, 
over the books in search of real-life 8* 
Merdiewas indebted to John Sadie* and** 
he speculates, to the Credit Mobiher,?cwP 
he deduces, was “an exporting 
perhaps in general commodities ; ta® _ , a 
bles "woujd have been mainly conce ^ ■ 

the import of fine wool from Saxon .^. ‘ 
often Russell’s soberly factual pnontif. 
somewhat remote from the world ot _ ^ 

“Here the ebullient old wordsmim g 
far", he observes of the sweeping 
Carlyle. Though aware of the llt f rat L. 6fC<! w 
that for centuries has converted co 
sermon,. Russell tends .to spot 
lies mote readily than didactic pa i, 
■■ The heroine of Norman Russel ‘ ' 

. Mrs Catherine Gore, whoso ^ove'S^ 
mends for their knowledge of to ^ 
“balanced view of Mammon . 


F RED METCALF 

fl* Penguin Dictionary of Modern Humorous 
Quotations 

jl9pp. Viking. £10.95. 

067080035 X 

It was prudent of Fred Metcalf to start off with 
a quotation of his own: “Humour is in the 
fonny-boneof the beholder.” And he does well 
to admit that more of the quotations he has 
assembled "were fished from the murky waters 
o( scorn and cynicism than from the sparkling 
dieams of whimsy and innocent merriment". 
In favouring the down-putting over the uplift- 
ing he has merely obeyed the spirit of the 
limes. It's not the editor's fault. 

So low a proportion of these items registered 
is humorous that the book had me feeling 
nervously for my funny-bone. Could some 
realous medico have taken premature advan- 
ce of that Donor Card, made out in a 
moment of careless uplift?_To begin with, the 
poimlcssness, itself the flip side of whimsy: 
■Prove to me that you’re no fool. / Walk across 
my swimming pool" (Jesus Christ Superstar)', 
Woody Allen’s “How enn I believe in God 
then just last week I got my tongue caught in 
ilie roller of an electric typewriter?" (an event 
[hot might lead some people to believe in 
God); “Secant, cosine, tangent, sine / Logar- 
hhm. logarithm . . (the cheer of the Califor- 

nia Institute of Technology football team); or 
’Success didn't spoil me; I’ve always been in- 
sullcrable". from Fran Lebowitz (who she? 
Somebody famous for being in this book? Ah 
no. I see Vogue has hailed her as “the natural 
accessor to Dorothy Parker"). The chauvinist 
Mas Piggy- with twenty-four extracts from her 
Me to Life, As Told to Henry Beard - 
’touldn’i have been allowed to hog the lime- 
hfjit; here’s how she copes with foreigners: 
“Personality who bringulates les munch- 
sbtes'. [call, summoning the waiter. ‘If it does 
)cu please, trnnsportez (trans-por-TAY) to 
nwi's tableile one gigantical smithereeni de 
thaichocolate cakefication . . .’"and so forth. 
However, England and the English take a 
worse beating. “So little, England. Little 
raiaic. little art. Timid. Tasteful. Nice", gasps 
Alan Bennelt. 

As Yeats noted of poetry, jokes may take 
tours to invent but they need to seem a mo- 
unt's thought. So many of the jokes here fail 
to leave ihe launching pad: . 

knock. 

(here? 


Astronaut. 

Astronaut Who? 

Astronaut what your country can do for you - ask 
what you cun do for your country. 

Similarly, Lily Tomlin’s “Reality is just a 
crutch for people who can’t cope with drugs", 
and David Frost, under the heading “De- 
spair": “He's turned his life around. He used to 
be depressed and miserable. Now he’s miser- 
able and depressed." Similarly, Rita Mae 
Brown, describing her lesbianism as an act of 
Christian charity: “All those women out there 
are praying for a man, and I’m giving them my 
share.” In the same category Quentin Crisp 
does rather better with "I became one of the 
stately homos of England". And the kiddies 
are catered for: “Q: What word is always pro- 
nounced wrong? A: ‘Wrong’." 

“When I was eight I ran away with a cir- 
cus. . . . Then, when I was nine, they made me 
bring it back” (Eric Morecambe). There are 
forty-seven quotations from Morecambe and 
Wise here, as compared with a mere four from 
The Two Ronnies and two from Benny Hill; 
twenty-nine from W. C. Fields, five of them 
exhibiting his well-known aversion to children; 
forty-five from Woody Allen; nineteen from 
Bob Hope; fourteen from Fred Allen. Stand- 
up comics rarely stand up well in cold print. 
“Did you see my Bottom at Stratford-upon- 
Avon?" Their ubiquity may have to do with 
one of the editor’s objectives - to provide a 
source book for speakers. Speakers at the 
AGM of the Amalgamated Misanthropes, 
Misogynists and Masochists, perhaps? Or - 
“Whenever a friend succeeds, a little some- 
thing in me dies" (Gore Vidal) - a Friendly 
Society dinner? Or a Poetry Society confer- 
ence?: “Peotry is sissy stuff that rhymes, 
Weedy people say la and fie and swoon when 
they see a bunch of daffodils" ( The Complete 
Molesworth). Or even a working lunch at the 
RSPCA?: “I bit the head off a live bat the other 
night. It was like eating a Crunchie wrapped in 
chamois leather" (Ozzy Osborne, a rock musi- 
cian). There is precious little, however, for the 
hard-pressed father of the bride; among the 
fifty entries on Marriage and Weddings, the 
average offering is William Cole's: “I think of 
my wife, and 1 think of Lot / And I think of the 
lucky break he got.” 

The wiser aphorisms tend not to be particu- 
larly humorous; but it is nice to .find some 
sobriety. As in Orwell on advertising: “the 
rattling of a stick inside a swill bucket”; Lord 
Asquith: “Youth would be an ideal state if it 
came a little later in life”; Clifton Fadiman: 
“Ennui, felt on the proper occasions, is a sign 
of intelligence”; and Mark Twain: “Man is the 
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No arguing with English 

Untied from page 1062 


old-school-tie nor radical, polite, objective, 
humane, cultured: all the things we wish (or, 
™pied to do so, perhaps by the group of by implication , ought to wish) we were. On the 

praise-singers who accompany the one occasion when MacNeil has to utter a rude 

^®°unt Chief wherever he goes. On film, word (explaining the acronym snafu), jt is 

„ of English is told by Robert Mac- j: ul — ^ {nr him hp " ion 

-i,.’ Robert McCnim , who wrote most 


rifeluMt nw.a-.iu 111, WHO wrui 

’^ ecannot behind the anony- 
Wprim But MacNeii does not need the 
tossb-3 1 P: ef ! s Praise-singers either: He 
•wtaii. ^ en idemi Ned by the media as a 
1 r : a ma n of words"; Given this iden- 
rwfoi ’ e '[ en sc efric$ will put up with circus 
such as Robert MacNeil rowing 
Robert MacNeil striding 
fc] JL. und Stonehenge ,and Robert Mac- 
tet ° Ver bac kwards to kiss the Blar- 
toiHflvrt-V. appropriate and pro- . 

edibility? If. - 8 of MacNeil's impeccable 
’wy fim bourse, his English. In the 
Edjtto nf^jV 50 ^. the sbriesl the current 
” - to 'the Oxford 

iti/ r ^ make * art important but 
®.bbnt the trustworthiness of 
&nd.in many people’s 


linguistic Big Brother in the background. 

It is interesting that throughout the televi- 
sion series, although we often see MacNeil in 
places of historical importance for his story, 
thus authenticating his presumed knowledge of 
the facts, rarely if ever do we see him speaking 
to anyone. He does not conduct interviews. He 
stands outside the story he is telling. He speaks 
only to “us" in that superauthentic brand of 


only animal that blushes. Or needs to." “I write 
when I’m inspired", Peter De Vries declares, 
“and 1 see to it that I’m inspired at nine o'clock 
every morning." Meanwhile, under Politics 
and Politicians, our rulers can be seen cheerful- 
ly fouling their own nests: "Since a politician 
never believes what he says, he is surprised 
when others believe him" (Charles de Gaulle), 
and “Politicians are the same all over. They 
promise to build a bridge even when there’s no 
river" (Nikita Khrushchev). 

Love is a four-letter word, “only the dirty 
trick played on us to achieve continuation of 
the species" (W. Somerset Maugham), or “the 
delusion that one woman differs from another" 
(H. L. Mencken), although Mae West reckons 
it conquers all things except poverty and tooth- 
ache. For the most part Fred Metcalf likes his 
humour sick, or at least off colour. Lenny 
Bruce tells how his mother-in-law broke up his 
marriage: his wife came home from work one 
day and found him in bed with her. The ever- 
ready P. J. O’Rourke, with fifty-seven cita- 
tions, reflects that, while public mourning is 
out of Tashion, “some flashier kinds of widows 
may insist on sleeping with only black men 
during the first year after the death". 

Of course there is some good fun lurking 
here; it would be funny if there weren't. The 
distinguished Italian writer, Graffito, is re- 
sponsible for much of it - “Hypochondria is the 
only disease I haven't got" - along with his busy 
Friend Anon, who makes short work of Milton: 
“The first pair ate the first apple." Bette Davis, 
on another actress, is pithy: "She’s the original 
good time that was had by all.” Showbiz looms 
large. Bob Hope comments that Zsa Zsa 
Gabor “got married as u one-off and it was so 
successful she turned it into a series”. Miss 
Gabor is no push-over, though: “Macho does 
not prove mucho”, a thought neatly com- 
plemented by Katharine Whitehorn: "No nice 
men are good at getting taxis. ” And all credit to 
the tireless Fran Lebowitz for reminding us 
that “Food is an important part of a balanced 
diet”. 

Oscar Wilde is the clear leader, with 188 
entries to his name. Shnw (“I often quote my- 
self. It adds spice to my conversation”), Chur- 
chill, Mark Twain, Chesterton, Mencken, are 
among the most quoted - together with P. G. 
Wodehouse (scoring 123), Nofi! Coward, 
Ogden Nash, Dorothy Parker and her succes- 
sor, and Anon, who in (his context figure as 
intellectual giants. It was less than prudent of 
the publishers to quote one of Anon's gems in 
their hand-out: “Thank you for sending me a 
copy of your book. I'll waste no time in reading 
it.” 


English. 

That is why The Story of English can get 
away with the ultimate deception of telling us 
how “we” and our ancestors, in our racial and 
social diversity, have all been contributors to 
this splendid saga, each and every one of us; 
but at the same time both present and exem- 
plify a rather different cultural reality, in which 
the weaker succumb to the stronger and there 
is just no arguing with the worldwide linguistic 
message of English . The Story of English scru- 
pulously avoids making an issue of whether 
some “varieties” of English arc “better” than 
others: but, in. the end, “we" are left in no 
doubt which is the best. 


FIFTY YEARS ON. 


in* g ^ n : almost mystieal equafion 
IWifeiS.-S: 8 «?rtain'ibrand of English ' 


r ivwLf 1S°W MacNeil -s Voice is 

^ - $ ■ Jwtinddr version of the 
jttecf is ar chetypal- 

to both 


s, after all, there ^ Western Factuality, tree romanc 

rjhe cautionary - and cauu r l is' an‘ Engllsl} with no fous indust 

/ linterests, neither' 1 1 apparently* 


7YieTLS of September 26, 1936, carried. a re- 
view by B. K. Long, under the heading "Johan- 
nesburg”, of D. Jacobsson’s Fifty Golden 
Years of the Rand* 1886-1936 and Ad&le 
Lezard's Gold Blast: Being the Romantic His- 
tory of the Goldfields, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: . . 

Mr Jacobsson is mining editor of 
tiie Star, the dignified and authoritative after- 
noon paper of Johannesburg. He leaves the 
romance of Johannesburg to take care of itself 
and devptes himself to a plain, accurate and 
concise account of its birth, growth and present 
degree of development: with the result that the 
tree romance of this amazing city and itsfabji* 
. industry sparkles and glitters In his 
[ihum-^rutfl , pages, far raore effec- 


tively than in Miss Lezard’s deliberately high- 
coloured writing . : . . Goldmining is a highly 
technical process and as interesting as it is tech- 
nical. Mr Jacobsson explains its mysteries 
simply and concisely, missing nothing . . . . 
Those who want to know what it feels like to 
go 8,000ft into the earth, in n lift which rushes 
! down a mining shaft at an incredible speed.will 
prefer to read Miss Lezard; for description is 
her strong point. Whether she is lashing the 
villainies of tome, of, the early Johannesburg 
pioneers, such is the late Sir John Robinson, 
or painting an impressionistic verba] picture of 
hectic, moments , on (he Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange, or putting elaborate soliloqules into 
the mouths of the men who discovered the gold 
reef more than fifty years ago, she commands a 
natural;, though, .qndisQipHnpd, eloquence, 
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